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There was a glorious age in American cabinetmaking when men took pride in the quality of their materials and in the 
excellence of their execution. This tradition continues in Henredon’s Salem — furniture for dining and bedroom that cap- 
tures the spirit and mastery of the 18th century New England. We invite you to view Salem at your authorized Henredon 
dealer. For tlic brochure please send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. A78, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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American Ballet Theatres Cynthia Gregory dances in Don Quixote at Lincoln Center: 


Cynthia Gregory and Rolex: 


beauti 


Prima ballerina assoluta is 
a title once conferred only by 
czars. Today it’s bestowed by 
the universal will of the dance 
world. Cynthia Gregory, lumi- 
nous star of American Ballet 
Theatre, is one of the few of 
our time. 

Americas premier classi- 
cal dancer challenges even the 
most gifted choreographers 
with her range. Connoisseurs 
acclaim her technical prowess. 


Tridor, Oyster, Perpetual, Lady Datejust, and Jubilee are trademarks 





The world’s great companies 
court her for the depth and 
spirituality of her dancing. 
Cynthia Gregory's talent 
shines in Swan Lake, Gwselle, 
and The Sleeping Beauty, bal- 
lets in which her performance 
is recognized as definitive by 
international dance critics. 
Off stage she is just as 
compelling. Committed to 


humanitarian causes, Cynthia 
has founded and toured with 


ly paired. 


her own dance company to 
raise funds for charity. And, 
recognizing that ballet builds 
fitness, she has written a book 
on the principles of exercise 
and dance. 

In all the arts, there is no 
more physically demanding dis- 
cipline than dance. Its pure ele- 
gance and endurance are as well 
met in Cynthia Gregory as they 


are in her chosen timepiece. 


Rolex. wW 


ROLEX 


Tridor Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in I8kt gold with slate Jubilee diamond dial. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 452, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 10022. © 1988 Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc 
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Henri Fantin-Latour (1836-1904) 
Pwwvoines blanches et roses, narcisses 
Signed and dated 1878 
Canvas: 1834 x 172 inches 
Literature: Madame Fantin-Latour, ‘Catalogue de l’Oeuvre complet de Fantin-Latour’, Paris 1911, no. 889 
To be included in the Fantin-Latour catalogue raisonné being prepared by 
Philippe Brame and Bernard Lorenceau 


Impressionist Paintings 


including works by: 


Jean Beraud - Giovanni Boldini - Eugéne Boudin - Jean Baptiste Camille Corot - Charles Francois Daubigny | 
Henri Fantin-Latour - Eugéne Galien Laloue - Victor Gilbert - Jean Baptiste Armand Guillaumin 
Henri Lebasque - Henri Le Sidaner - Léon Augustin Lhermitte - Gustave Loiseau - Henri Martin 
Maxime Maufra - Henri Moret - Francis Picabia - Ferdinand du Puigaudeau 


Fully illustrated catalogue $20 including air mail postage 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 





Let yourself go and 
you can breathe in water. 
Here is the royal blue 
Caribbean and only here, 
at this special point, 
can you plunge into its 
energizing surf or splash 
and dive in its tranquil clarity. 
The sovereign of these 
waters, in all its modern 
splendor, is still connected to 
the ancient civilization whose 
monuments still stand nearby. 
Everywhere you are invited 
to immerse yourself in pleasure, 
pleasure you share with...whom? 
Is there such a water paradise? 
Yes. At the Westin Camino Real. 
In Cancun. 


Call your travel consultant 


or (800) 228-3000. 


CANCUN 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN. 


o~ | WESTIN 
Caring: Comfortatte- Civilyged, 


HOTELS& RESORTS 
MEXICO 
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THE PRIVILEGED CLIENT'S 


THE BOSTON COMPANY HAS A SIMPLE 
APPROACH TO PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
BANKING: 

SERVE EVERY CLIENT AS IF THAT 
CLIENT WERE OUR ONLY CLIENT. 

TO THAT END, THROUGH OUR 
SUBSIDIARY BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND TRUST COMPANY, WE OFFER THE 
BOSTON COMPANY RESIDENTIAL 
MORTGAGE.* 

OUR ONE-YEAR ADJUSTABLE RATE 
RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGES ARE 
DISTINGUISHED BY EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE, COMPETITIVE RATES. 
YOU'LL LIKELY FIND OUR JUMBO 
MORTGAGES OF OVER $500,000 HAVE 
THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE. 

SS FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION, 


Brothers Inc 








OW teen CONTACT US AT F8OO-CALL BOS Boston Safe Deposit and Trust he 4s 
i oem casi (l-800-225-5267, ExT. 200). Member FDIC. An Equal Opportunity Lender. 

— AND ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 

ys fe s BEINGA PRIVILEGED CLIENT. 


Te *Certain products may not be available in all states. 
Pp 
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Opening Up 
The Best 
Views In 


America. 


If you think your patio door open- 
ing was meant only for sliding 
glass, think again. The Atrium 
Door® is about to change your 





Great looks. The obvious reason 
to own The Atrium Door“. One 
glance will convince you of its beauty. 
Just take a look at its handcrafted, all- 
wood construction and its optional 
maintenance-free Polycron'” exterior 
finish warranted for 10 years. 

The hidden beauty of energy effi- 
ciency. Some of the best features 
aren't as easy to spot, such as The 
Atrium Door’s high-tech weatherstrip- 
ping and its optional high-perform- 
ance Comfort-E'” glass. 

A secure investment for your 
home. The Atrium Door’s solid brass 
mortise lockset is more secure than a 
deadbolt lock, providing for more 
protection than sliding patio door 
locks. 

Clearly America’s best-selling 
wood swing patio door. When it 
comes to beauty, energy efficiency, 
and security The Atrium Door stops 
sliding glass in its tracks. Write or call 
toll-free 800-527-5249 for the nearest 
Atrium Dealers and Authorized 
Installers. (In Texas 
214-634-9663. ) 

But look into The 


fe “The 


y Zz 
Atrium Door soon. Atrium 
Because above all, D 
you'll love the view. oor. 


Glass oN 
Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. #-G& 
The Atrium Door. & Window Company 


P.O, Box 226957 ® Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 
Available through your architect or interior designer 


1? 





LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


We thoroughly enjoyed your Art fea- 
ture on Swedish landscapes (Febru- 
ary 1988). The beautiful photographs 
truly represent the quality of Swedish 
painting as well as the countryside. 
Also, Anthony Hail’s travel notes on 
Sweden in the same issue were a true 
compliment. Thank you for a trea- 

sured February edition. 
M. Clattenburg and N. Degerholm 
Solna, Sweden 


The variety of subjects in the March 
edition of Architectural Digest Travels 
was impressive, and I especially liked 
the features that highlighted Ber- 
muda and Barcelona. I admire the 
work done by the Bermuda National 
Trust in preserving hundreds of years 
of the island’s history (“A Bermuda 
Housewarming”), and “Barcelona 
Sets its Sites” provided an interesting 
contrast by focusing on that city’s 
future rather than its past. I look 
forward to more articles examining 
unique cultural identities. They are a 
pleasant addition to the magazine. 
Victor M. Cantero 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please do not waste my time with 
ridiculous travelogues. This is not, 
certainly, what the majority of your 
subscribers find attractive about 
your publication. Your articles on 
Africa and China were a dismal dis- 
appointment (Architectural Digest 
Travels, March 1988). 

Bette Roeling Louis 

Fort Worth, Texas 


I very much enjoyed your article on 
Governors’ Camp in the Masai Mara 
wildlife reserve of Kenya (Architec- 


tural Digest Travels, March 1988). . 


Including travel and cost details 

was a nice touch, and I hope you 

will continue to do it in all your 
hotel features. 

Lorna Basso 

Hillsborough, California 


Audrey Flack might wish to “change | 
the world” (“An Artist’s Sense and_ 
Sensibility,” March 1988), but in 
truth photographer Berenice Abbott 
was the first woman to enter 
McSorley’s Ale House. She did so in 
the 1930s with the aid of Hippolyte 
Havel, a grand old Village anarchist 
and friend of the bartender’s. Miss 
Abbott, who will be ninety this July, 
photographed McSorley’s and remem- 
bers with humor and delight her in- 
vasion of this all-male bastion. ; 
Susan B. Blatchford 
Blanchard, Maine 


It was a pleasant surprise to see the 
work of Chicago architect Stanley 
Tigerman in the March 1988 issue. I 
have been disappointed in the past 
by the narrowness of your scope. 
Your focus has generally been di- 
rected to work being done on the East 
Coast (primarily Manhattan) and the 
West Coast rather than the work of 
very talented firms and individuals 
practicing in the interior of our na- 
tion—specifically Chicago, which has 
the richest architectural heritage in 
the United States. Fine interior design 
is not limited to our East and West 
coasts by any means. 
Janet L. Steidl 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


In my studio art classes here at San 
Jose State University, Architectural 
Digest is required reading. I tell my 
students that if they don’t know your 
magazine, they simply don’t know 
what's going on in design. While on 
the face of it yours is not an art or 
antiques magazine, your coverage of , 
these subjects is the best there is to- 
day. Everyone has an occasional “bad 
day’’—but you never do. You’ve 
never published a lesser issue. Many 
publications date very quickly, but 
yours never does. 
John H. Hunter 
San Jose, California 
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GE offers a way to make 
building a custom kitchen appreciably easie | 


Before you start, creatinga _simple.process. been through the real thing, 
kitchen might seem like a But speak to anyone who's and they'll tell you that there a 





snty of hazards awaiting the 
wary. 

ake, for instance, the 
rprisingly complex business of 
ying built-in appliances. 
Unfortunately, the 
rigerator most people seem 


to want comes from one 
company. The dishwasher from 
another. The oven from a 
different firm. And the cooktop 
from yet one more. 

Which means you could have 
to go to four different places to 











buy them, and, even worse, deal 
with four different companies 
when you need service. 

There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

It offers a total of thirteen 
different models. 

Including the first built-in 
refrigerator to give ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

An improved electronic 
dishwasher. And a new compactor. 

But products like these are 
not the only reason why you 
should choose this line. 

Its outstanding virtue is that 
itzs a line. 

Which means you only have to 
deal with one company to buy it, 
get delivery and have it serviced. 

A company that goes a little 
further when it comes to service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center® service? (Call 
800-626-2000, day or night.) 

Who else backs their products 
with a nationwide network of 


factory-trained service 


professionals? 
No one else. 


Only GE. 








“AN OBJECT IS BEAUTIFUE ONEY 





THIS IS A SOUP BOWL. 


It follows the Japanese tradition of combining the 
practical with the aesthetic. 

Because the Japanese believe that beauty is only 
achieved through a sense of purpose. 

Which is why everyday objects, like soup bowls, 
trays, plates, jewellery boxes and the tea ceremony 
artifacts, are so highly prized. 

The artists who produce them are steeped in the 
heritage of Japanese crafts and have lavished a great 
amount of skill and time on their creations. 

The results, as you will see displayed at the Suga 
Gallery, are masterpieces. 

The gallery exhibits about forty pieces of Japanese 
ceramic and lacquerware by some of the most admired 
contemporary master craftsmen. ; ; 

Serious collectors may like to know that prices start at 
around £300. 

The Suga Gallery, 18 Burlington Arcade 
London W1V 9AB. Telephone 01-491 4851. 


ro OOF. 


Gallery 





IF IT HAS A USEFUL PURPOSE” 


The fabric 

is Brunschung, 
the furniture 
eer 
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75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, New York 10603 Through architects and interior de 


PEOPLE “ARE ite Soe 


Taste. Everyone has it. So they tell me. 
Have you ever heard anyone say they 
have bad taste? Or no taste? Never. Words 
that remain unspoken in the English 
language are: “I have bad taste.” Also, “I 
have no taste.” Other statements that re- 
main unspoken: ‘My interior designer did it all. I did 
not work with him/her. I did not help. I stayed out 
of it because I have no taste.” Have you heard those 
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words? If you have, send me an affidavit 
and I'll send you a subscription. Why not 
say,“‘I really don’t have any taste, nor do I 
care’’? Bad taste is not a capital crime. Not 
having taste is not even a misdemeanor. If 
I'm wrong and you're thrown in the pokey 
for confessing to a lack of taste, I will bring the best 
decorators in the world to do your cell. Now, they 
have taste. So they tell me. 


Bign ae Editor-in-Chief 





An Eastern Axis 

Recalls Sally Sirkin Lewis, ‘The client 
saw a penthouse in Bangkok that I’d 
designed [Architectural Digest, January 
1987], and said, ‘I hired an architect to 
make sure my house stands up; now | 
want you to be responsible for how it 
looks.’ ” Adds the resident, ‘Most inte- 
rior designers try to cover everything 
with artwork; Mrs. Lewis allowed the architecture to speak 
for itself.” “This job was special,” says Lewis, “because it 
gave me the opportunity to achieve a totally consistent 
interior, with no compromises.” See page 74. 





Sally Sirkin Lewis 


Intermezzo in Manhattan 

Maria Tallchief Paschen has come full 
circle, at least as far as living in Man- 
hattan is concerned. She and her hus- 
band have restored the brownstone 
near Lincoln Center that she bought 
and occupied twenty-five years ago 
while still a prima ballerina with the 
New York City Ballet. Over a period of 
two decades, Bruce Gregga had de- 
signed all seven of the Paschens’ resi- 
dences—“each with its own distinctive 
character,” says Tallchief—from Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard to Aspen. He was again 
called into action, and this time around 
the couple’s daughter, Elise, would also 
be living there while beginning a ca- 
reer in publishing. “The house is full of 





Maria Tallchief 
Paschen 
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reverberations,” says Elise Paschen. “It’s where I spent 
some of my earliest years, and where my mother lived 
during the height of her stage career.” As Gregga says, 
“Times change; people change. Before it was a career 
house; now it’s a family house.” See page 84. 


The Collectors: Baron Hans 
Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bor- 
nemisza is known not merely as the 
owner of one of the finest private art 
collections in the world, but as an ex- 
tremely generous man as well. In his 
fourth cultural exchange with the So- 
viet Ministry of Culture, the baron 
has brought a collection of works by 
Russian avant-garde artists—many of 
which have never before been seen 
in the West—to the gallery at Villa 
Favorita, his Swiss residence. The exhi- 
bition, titled “Revolutionary Art from 
Soviet Museums, 1910-1930,” will be 
on display in Lugano until October 2. 
In turn, “Masters of 20th-Century Art 
from the Thyssen-Bornemisza Collec- 
tion” will be shown in Leningrad and Moscow. Almost 
half of the works are in fact by Russian artists; the rest 
include such masters as Picasso, Léger, Magritte and ° 
Beckmann. Irene Martin, director of the Thyssen- 
Bornemisza Foundation, says the exhibition aims to “rep- ‘ 
resent the quality and diversity of what is probably the 
finest private collection of modern masters.” See page 90. 


Baron Thyssen- 
Bornemisza 


Baroness Thyssen- 
Bornemisza 
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English Translation 

“Interior design tends to be a’ cumu- 
lative art,” says Washington, D.C.-based 
designer Anthony P. Browne. “By that 
I mean you usually begin a project 
with some givens—a favorite chair, a 
painting, or even a collection, as was 
the case in a Trump Tower apartment 
I’ve just finished for Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, which includes his collection of Indian artifacts. 
In a way, this makes my job easier since it provides a point 
of departure, but there is something very satisfying about 
creating a design from scratch.” At a Georgian Colonial- 
style residence in Maryland, Browne was able to do just 
that. “It had been cleared of everything, which doesn’t 
happen too often,” he explains. ‘That, coupled with the 
fact that the owners wanted an essentially English envi- 
ronment, made the job a pleasure.”’ See page 98. 





Anthony P. Browne 


Empirical Style in Italy 

When Donatella Girombelli, president 
of the Italian fashion house Genny, 
sought a quieter existence away from 
the clamor of Milan, she chose to 
live in Ancona, on the Adriatic coast. 
There, with the help of interior de- 
signer Piero Pinto—who favors the 
Empire style, he says, for its ability to 
“provide a room with a certain ele- 
gance’’—she has transformed part of 
an eighteenth-century palazzo into a 
town house. She maintains a villa out- 
side Ancona as well, but she bought 
the top three floors of the palazzo five 
years ago “because I have a seventeen- 
year-old son, and he wanted to be 
where there is a bit more action.” The 
move into Ancona, to its Piazza Plebiscito (commonly 
known as the Piazza del Papa, for its monumental statue of 
Pope Clement XII), was also tinged with civic responsibil- 
ity. “After the earthquake of 1972, this historic quarter of 
the city was devastated,” explains Donatella Girombelli. “1 
wanted to show that we have a legacy here that should not 
be forgotten but preserved.” See page 104. 
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Gardens: Names of the Rose 

For David and Helga Dawn, the adage 
“Never a rose without a thorn” has no 
significance, either philosophically or 
horticulturally. In their opinion, the 
flower simply has no drawbacks. For 
both, the love of gardening stems from 
childhood days. David Dawn recalls 
being captivated by the sight of beans 
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David Dawn 














sprouting in a classroom botanical 
project. His wife’s affinity for flowe 
had its beginnings in her parent 
garden in Wiesbaden, West Germany; 
her particular expertise is in flower 
arranging and pruning. In March or 
early April of every year, the Dawns 
leave their winter residence in Boca 
Raton and return to Southampton. 
Armed with heavy clothing and thorn-proof gauntlets, 
they spend a week or so wielding clippers and shears. 
Then it’s back to Florida until warmer weather brings the — 
rewards of their labors on Long Island. See page 110. 


Helga Dawn 


Bold Synthesis for Texas 

“This project may rank as the aoe 
ambitious of our careers,’”” says Charles 
Paxton Gremillion, Jr., of the Tudor- 
esque Dallas estate he designed over 
an eight-year period with his part- 
ner, Loyd Ray Taylor. Besides choos- 
ing to add about 8,500 square feet to 
the original residence, the designers char-. 
acteristically devoted themselves to. 
fine craftsmanship. For one room, verre 
églomisé panels were commissioned 
from a local artisan who, with eight of 
her students, spent well over a year and 
a half on the project. The seventy-year- 
old Chinese wallpaper used in the mas- 
ter -edroom was found rolled up in a 
warehouse. And to match the bricks 
used on the additions with those of the existing facade, 

Loyd-Paxton searched for two and a half years before find- 
ing an abandoned building in a small Texas town that had 

been constructed of the same “blistered brick.” See page 116. 


Charles Paxton 
Gremillion, Jr. 


DANNY TURNER 


Loyd Ray Taylor 


Profiles: Charles Ryskamp 

As a collector, professor, head of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library for seventeen 
years and, since June 1987, the direc- 
tor of the Frick Collection, Charles 
Ryskamp is a man whose career and 
personal life are inextricably entwined. 
He holds fast to the idea that “a person 
of modest means who is keen about . 
art” can find a way to collect and live in New York. Both 
his apartment and his house in New Jersey brim with | 
pieces he’s collected over the years, and he believes that 
the atmosphere of a private house is “the ideal way to ex- 
perience art.” Lately he has been rehanging some of the 
Frick’s masterpieces—for instance, putting Gainsborough 
alongside Van Dyck—so that the historical connections be- 
tween works of art become more apparent. See page 126. 
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Wout you like to experience a Range 
Rover under optimum conditions? 

Just add water. 

A Range Rover can wade through 
depths that would immobilize a mere car. 

And provide the added traction of 
4-wheel drive in a downpour. 

Whats all the more extraordinary, though, 
is that a Range Rover isn't a vehicle you'll 
want to save for a rainy day. 


We brake cw fish. 


Because on a dry road, it handles like a 
road car. And on a test track, it surges along at 
roughly 100 mph. 
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It even surrounds you with all the com- 
fort and luxury of a luxury car. 

So why not call 1-800-FINE 4WD | 
the name of a dealer convenient to yo 

While a Range Rover is hardly 1 en- 
sive, its well worth the price. 

After all, when you buy one youre not 
simply buying an ordinary 4-whee! drive vehicle. 
Youre converting your money into a 

liquid asset. 
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Diplomatic Amenities 
“By ordinary standards, this would be 
a unique challenge for any decorator,” 
says Sherry Geyelin of her renovation 
of Virginia Murray Bacon’s Washing- 
ton, D.C., house. “Not only were Mrs. 
Bacon’s furnishings widely scattered— 
Sherry Geyelin — in storage and on loan—but some were 
also in poor condition.” The designer 
has long admired Mrs. Bacon’s spirit. “She was one of the 
three great Mrs. B’s—Bacon, Beale and Bliss,” Sherry 
Geyelin recalls. (Mrs. Truxtun Beale owned Decatur 
House; Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss presided at the legendary 
Dumbarton Oaks.) Formidable women all, the three were. 
the city’s grandes dames for years. Mrs. Bacon loved to; 
waltz, Geyelin remembers, and she liked nothing more 
than to appoint some unsuspecting—and terrified—young 
man to be her dancing partner. See page 138. 
Dune Bridge Summers ; 
Dune Bridge, a windswept house in 
Southampton, is where Adrien Arpel 
—author of beauty books, founder 
and chairman of the Adrien Arpel cos-- 
metics company—retreats for summer 
weekends with her family and friends. 
The house is set in the midst of the 
sands with views of water all around. 
“You get the feeling of being on an 
ocean liner,” observes Michael de 
Santis, who created the simple interi- 
ors that blend with the views outside. 
Taking care not to overstate matters, 
the designer sought to introduce the 
Michael de Santis notion of the aquatic even at minor 
points. For example, the legs of the 
living room table are made of antique bronze. “They look 
like they’ve been at the bottom of the ocean for a long, 
long time,” he says. See page 144. 






Architecture: Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
“They wanted a big house for the chil- 
ra 2 dren to come home to,” says architect 
ae vy) Hugh Newell Jacobsen of the residence 
j he designed for David and Marie 


A zy ; 
Ww > Bryan in the Maryland hunt country. — 
alle * “They had thirty-six family members 


Hugh Newell home for Christmas and thirty-one for _ 


Jacobsen - Easter. They fill the house up and use it 
as a house really should be used.” Cur- 

rently building a church outside Washington, D.C., the 
architect says he particularly enjoys designing houses, 
“because there’s a language about them that tells you 
the right thing to do. ‘The building can be what it wants 
to be,’ as Louis Kahn used to say.” See page 148.0 
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A GOLDEN AGE 
RETURNS IO WAIKIKI BEACH. 


ln 1901, having the lion’s share of Waikiki Beach 
seemed like a little thing. After all, the new Moana was 
the only hotel on Waikiki Beach. 

Who could know? 

Today, lovingly restored, the birthplace of Waikiki is 
part of the new Sheraton Moana Surfrider, a spectacular 
803-room oceanfront complex. And her huge share of 
the beach hasn’t changed in 87 years. 

Dramatic proof that little things mean a lot. 

Call Sheraton at 800-325-3535 or your aa 
travel agent. oe 
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Robert Louis Stevenson began his classic “Treasure Island” beneath the banyan. 
Reopening in all its original splendor, December 1988. 
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Terra Cotta 

Princeton Forrestal Village 

124 Stanhope St. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JAMES LEVINE 











Temples of Music 


CONCERT HALLS—what they mean to me as a conductor and 
how they affect me as a person—are a subject I’ve been 
thinking about lately. I’ve come to the conclusion that at 
forty-five I’m the kind of musician whose relationships to 
people, to music, to organizations—and, yes, to concert 
halls and opera houses—are profound and long-lasting. I 
knew early on that I wanted to dig deeply into just a few 
places—places that really meant something to me. 

Of course, the Metropolitan Opera is home—I’ve been 
there as music director, artistic director and principal con- 
ductor for seventeen years and have agreed to be there for 
at least five more. I’ve served as music director of the out- 
door Ravinia Festival, the summer home of the Chicago 
Symphony, for fifteen years. I’ve conducted twelve con- 
secutive seasons at the Salzburg Festival, and I’ve been 
a regular guest conductor of the Vienna Philharmonic 


since 1976 and the Berlin Philharmonic since 1978. I’ve 
also formed a very special relationship with the Bayreuth 
Festival, where I recently had the honor of conducting its 
hundredth-anniversary production of Parsifal. So these 
places— »hysically, acoustically, emotionally—are in my 
blood, an.’ to make music there is a matter of pure love. 
But if y. © were to ask me which is the most beautiful 


hall of all, 1 ould have to say New York’s Carnegie Hall. 
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James Levine, artistic and music director of the Metropolitan Opera since 
1971, often conducts the Vienna Philharmonic at the city’s Musikverein. 
Constructed between 1867 and 1869, the hall has a Classital Revival in- 
terior with gilt caryatids. Its “ideal acoustics” make it Levine's favorite. 


It’s simply the hall of halls, both from a visual and acousti- 
cal point of view. It’s a thrill to perform there—always. 

Visually, Carnegie Hall has the warmest, most intimate 
ambiance—grand yet unostentatious. You’re never over- 
whelmed; you're at one with the music. It’s true that the 
acoustics have altered unfavorably since the recent renova- 
tion, but I was speaking to Vladimir Horowitz about this 
and he has a theory. He maintains that when you repaint a 
hall it takes a year or two for the paint to really dry—to be 
as dry as the old paint was. He feels it may simply be a 
matter of time for the acoustics to right themselves, and I 
agree. Something similar happened in Berlin. When the 
Philharmonie opened twenty-five years ago, people 
wondered whether the sound wasn’t perhaps too dry. As 
the years went by the materials aged, and the hall is now 
an especially wonderful place to hear music, and fantastic 
visually as well. Music was meant to be the focal point, and 
the stage is placed so that orchestra and conductor are com- 
pletely surrounded by the audience. 


continued on page 36 
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WATER MUSIC BY WAGNER 
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Gloucester Harbor 
Oil on canvas, 24% X 22% inches 
Signed and dated lower left: Childe Hassam 1899 
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RADITIONAL UPHOLSTERY BY BAKER FURNITURE is based upon timeless 
principles of fine furniture design. Some models, such as the elegant and graceful George 
IV sofa shown below, are faithful reproductions of antiques. The original is in Howick 
Hall, Northumberland, England, home of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Howick. 
The exclusive Baker fabric is a silk damask. You are invited to see the Baker Upholstered 
Furniture and fabric collections in any of our showrooms through your interior designer, furniture 
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Baker Furniture, Dept. 561, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High 
Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JAMES LEVINE 


Temples of Music 
continued from page 30 


Another metamorphosis we’ve seen is Avery, Fisher 
Hall, the home of the New York Philharmonic. When it 
opened, the hall was really bad. It originally had a sound 
that was neither enhancing nor realistic, but over the 
years, after tortuous alterations, it has become a really good 
place to listen to music. Part of the reason I gave up guest- 
conducting the Philharmonic was that there was too little 
music I could make work in that room. 

Then, of course, there’s the Met. The Metropolitan Op- 


BELOW: “For me, the process is to go on doing what I’m doing—except 
better,” says Levine. BOTTOM: Carnegie Hall, built in 1891, was the first 
space in New York City designed for orchestral works and oratorios. 











CERVIN ROBINSON 
BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


era is something of a miracle. It’s huge. It holds nearly four 
thousand people. It’s a modern structure made out of mod- 
ern materials, and yet the sound is never hard, blaring or 
shallow. Instead, it’s fantastically alive and present. There 
are only one or two spots in the hall where there are any 
acoustical reductions. I would say that the idiosyncrasies of 
the sound favor high sonorities. We notice that we must 
always play a little bit lighter at the top and a little stronger 
at the bottom to get the registration right. 

What also affects acoustics at the Met is the scenery. You 
see, if the scenery is wide open and made of soft materials, 
and if the singer is halfway upstage, a lot of the sound goes 
up to the flies. If the scenery is faceted and made of differ- 
ent kinds of surfaces, then the sound is more easily pro- 
jected into the auditorium. 

I dwell on sound because it’s the crucial factor in any 
performance, and we conductors are keenly aware of it. 


I’m often asked which of the halls I’ve played in has | 
the most perfect acoustics, and I always answer, “The 
Musikverein in Vienna’”—the home of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Frankly, it’s my favorite hall in the world, be- 
cause it’s large enough for an orchestral work and intimate 
enough for chamber music. For me, it has ideal acoustics.’ 
Not good acoustics, not great acoustics, but ideal acoustics. 
It’s wonderful because it encourages the resonance of the 
human voice, or the resonances of the instruments them- 
selves. You can play the softest sound and the character of 
it is clear. Or you can play the loudest sound and it will 
have both volume and transparency. 

A lot of people find the Musikverein gaudy to look at, 





Richard Wagner’s Festspielhaus in Bayreuth, opened in 1876, embodies 
the composer’s revolutionary architectural ideas, including a covered 
orchestra pit and wide amphitheater for an unimpeded view of the stage. 


There’s a lot of gold and a lot of ornamentation. But I find 
the hall in harmony with itself. The way it’s laid out for 
the audience and the orchestra is so involving! It gives you 
the feeling of playing in a large room, not in a hall at all. 
But its main success is the unbelievable acoustics. j 

Having said all this, I must confess that conducting in a 
place like Bayreuth positively gives me chills—no question. 
about it! The fact is, the Bayreuth theater has the greatest 
ambiance in the world for nineteenth-century opera. Bay- 
reuth is an absolutely unique idea, which, true to form, 
was invented by a composer who wanted to hear his 
works in a particular way. It’s not surprising that Wagner 
was enough of a genius to compose his music and write his 





continued on page 44 
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ere [uming The Ceiling Fan Industry Around. 


Most ceiling fan manufacturers seem to Our exclusive halogen lighting kits are PM Vacm ral cantmt mele rmerane CBB rites 
WT STR RGB CclY As a eR a como m rT the first ever to provide truly functional, rior color schemes. 
OR eTee sem ee vars Meat ke (cass mCO Tel (cek elke m oti vem rl oarw (se SOU TORN Tm concen le araTes 
ceiling fan, and we think it’s time to stir Our remote controlled fans have the Ra RETR CR YET mbTaToUle etl hs 
eT eART Oe MO e most sophisticated full-function wireless Fan Company is doing today. Send $300 

Our patented Glass Disc fans make a Sarr Cl AO Real eC e for a copy of our 1988 catalog, or call 
startling addition to contemporary interiors. Our all new Southwest Collection cap- 800-826-6192, in California call 818-982-1002. 
With motors wrapped in rings of polished tures the soft, subtle colors and textures of Ps 
glass, they bring a light and airy feeling never the American Southwest. Offering a selec- ee wot) he ba 
aa ORE ea Teeny tion of pinewoods, antiqued and tinted with 7] Uf 


©1988 BEVERLY HILLS FAN COMPANY 12612 RAYMER STREET, NORTH HOLLY WOOD, CA 91605 


ARIZONA Oakland Galaxy Lighting Los Angeles Brown & Gold NEVADA UTAH 
Mesa Hacienda Lighting Pacific Grave The Home Lighter International Lighting Las Vegas Lighting Dynamics Ogden Century Lighting Ce 
Statewide Lighting Sacramento Capital Lighting Concepts Statewide Lighting Orem City Lighting 
Phoenix Hacienda Lighting San Francisco — Casella Lighting Pomona Peterson Electric OKLAHOMA Salt Lake City City Lighting 
Hinkley Lighting Heritage Lighting San Marcos Specified Lighting Bethany C &C Lighting St. George Hansen Lighting 
Scottsdale Hinkley Lighting San Luis Obispo Galaxy Lighting Santa Ana A.H. Feldman & Sons Oklahoma City James Lighting WASHINGTON 
Tucson Billings Lighting Santa Maria Galaxy Lighting Santa Monica —_‘Babton Lighting TEXAS Bellevue Seattle Lighting Fixtu 
Yuma Curely’s Litehouse Stockton Galaxy Lighting Studio City Valley Lighting Abilene Cummins Light Store Everett Seattle Lighting Fixtul 
CALIFORNIA (North) The Lite House Thousand Oaks Light Directions Arlington Cummins Light Store Seattle Seattle Lighting Desi@ 
Carmichael World Of Lighting Walnut Creek Galaxy Lighting Woodland Hills Discount Sales Dallas A.A Porter Lighting Fixtures Group | 
Citrus Heights Capital Lighting Yuba City Galaxy Lighting COLORADO Dallas Lighting Center Seattle Lighting Fixtul 
jalaxy Lighting CALIFORNIA (South) Denver Cummins Light Store Rogers Lighting Silverdale Seattle Lighting Fixtuj 
General Electric Supply Anaheim Lite Gallery Denver Lights Houston Discount Lighting Tacoma Seattle Lighting Fixtuf 
axy Lighting Glendale Doll Electric San Antonio Stevens Lighting 
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The 1988 Buick Regal. ‘tesh. modern look...but the The New York Times 
inspiration is clearly Buick.” “Surprisingly, in a car that is 
Motor Trend The New York Times 8.4 inches shorter than the * 
".. View one parked next to “Handling is just great, and Regal, there is a lot of room 
last year’s car—or drive them more than that cant be-said, the back seat. Not surprisin 
back-fo-back-—- and you will On the highway, the Regal is all of the seats are comforia 
realize how far the stretch quiet and...well, regal. Onthe Motor Trend 
really was. Nice job.” twisties, it is ure fun, flat and “Laudably, the standard 
Car and Driver glued to the road.” equipment includes an 
“The interior design has a 
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on its reviews are beautiful. 
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On Boston's famed Beacon Hill. 





mplicated four-corner fully independent. The front Buckle up and see your Buick 
i) cent suspension, end takes the kinks out of dealer today. 
é#r-assisted disc brakes at Mother Earth with a pair of = ms ie 
wf? Wheel, and power- struts and coil springs. At B Cc Pr 
ed rack-and-pinion each rear corner, road rip- ( Joy | SOS 
ng.” ples are absorbed by a strut We; Ja CS 
ind Driver located by a trailing link and USA 


Ll Pla ks SO OFFIC! F THE 1988 US, OLYMPIC TEAM 
Jal’s suspension is now two lateral links: ee oo 
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Come home to 
the new standard 
of softness. 
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Chair by Kindel Furnitu 


The UltraSuede’ HP 


The new UltraSuede® high-performance upholstery and wallcoverings surpass the 
qualities of any Ultrasuede you have seen. The cloth passes 60,000 double rubs in stringent 
abrasion testing. And the palette is a spectrum of 48 new designer colors. 


Come visit any one of our showrooms and make a point of seeing all of our collections. 
Each of them offers you a world of inspiration. 


» STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms: 155 East 56 Street NYC - Atlanta + Boston + Chicago * Dallas * Dania * Denver « Houston + Laguna Niguel 
Los Angeles + Philadelphia + San Francisco * Seattle * Troy > Washington, D.C. 
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PERFECTIONISTS 


SINCE 1764 
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People who can afford to pa 
full price for furniture never do. 


Who can blame them? 
Especially now that 
Edgar B brings you 
276 pages of home 
furnishings at values 
few dare to offer. Hot 
off the presses, our : 
1988 catalogue is the —% 
most extensive pres- tions,’ our most 
entation of America’s popular lines of- 
finest furniture with © .UPt049% * fered at special 
off America’s Pp 
prices 40% to 45% — finestfurniture one-time values. 
below what you'd expect Call toll-free 1-800-255- 
to pay. Shopping takes you —- 6589 or mail in the coupon 
minutes, not months. below. And join the people 
And no matter where you who can afford to pay full 
live, we deliver and set up price for furniture but are 
your furniture to your smart enough not to. 






satisfaction. And if you 
order our full-color 
catalogue today, 
you'll receive a free 
bonus throughout 
the year —six cata- 
logues of Edgar B’s 
“Preferred Collec- 


Call 1-800-255-6589 


In NC, call 
919-766-7321 


Name _ | 


Address | 











oy/ a ———————_ 
‘ $15 enclosed for the Home | 
1988 Edgar B catalogue Phone _ tice ( ) 
| also will receive FREE ; ; - 
; ; i Mail to Eayar B, Box 849, Clemmons, NC 27012 
catalogues of “Preferred 
Collections MasterCard.” Visa® accepted 36060024 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JAMES LEVINE 


Temples of Music 
continued from page 36 





libretti with such a clear idea of what the properties of an — 
opera theater should be. 
Those properties are simple to describe: The house holds — 
nineteen hundred people, and all of them have a complete 
view of the stage. They sit as in a Greek amphitheater—a 
fan-shaped space—and even from the sides they can see 9 
nearly everything. The orchestra pit is screened from the | 
view of the spectators, who sit above it, so that the sound — 
rises in a very blended, natural way. ‘9 
There is a sense in this theater of having a great tangible 
contact with the sound and of being surrounded by it. The 
theater is made almost entirely of brick and wood; the 
latter, because it is the material closest to the instruments,. 
has the sound-carrying properties of contained air. And to, 
hear a Wagner opera in that theater only makes one yearn: 
to hear Berlioz’s Les Troyens or Strauss’s Elektra there. The, 
point is, little has changed at Bayreuth. You get the feeling» 
that you are very close to the experience as it must have 
been in 1876, when it first opened. 3 
At any rate, I retain a strong conviction that we must 
try to get sound properties that relate well to what the 
composer imagined—a sound that is resonant yet trans- 
parent. In this connection, I should mention that our ad- , 
diction to recordings has altered our perception of sound. 
I think our modern ears have been adversely affected by 
them. On a record the aural perspective is always the same. 
A live performance—with a singer moving onstage or 
shifting her head—disturbs people who don’t go to the 
opera much. They’re disappointed with the sound because 


= 





“There is a sense in the 
Bayreuth theater of having a great 
tangible contact with the sound and 
of being surrounded by it.” 





they come face to face with acoustical variances that sim- 
ply don’t exist on records. 

Of course, records are a part of our lives. But I still feel 
that if you're sitting in your living room listening to a 
recording of, say, Mahler’s Eighth or Schoénberg’s Gurre- 
lieder—very large pieces—those works simply won’t fit 
into the room. They’re best heard in the concert hall,. | 
where they belong. 

Concert halls and opera houses are truly the temples of | | 
music. For a coriductor, his relationship to a hall is a vital | 
factor in his ability to communicate a piece of music. As 
for myself, I’ve been incredibly lucky. The halls I play in 
are first-rate, and I feel completely at home in them. Who 
would have thought that a conductor from Cincinnati 
could go to places like these and feel so welcome? 
James Levine spoke with writer John Gruen for this article. 
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WHERE DO 
PEOPLE MOST 
a UNA FAN 
WITH EUROPE 


GOON 
VACATION? 


Who knows Europe better than Greece as their first vacation choice And, as leading U.S. magazines 
a European? over any other country. have reported, the dollar still goes far 
Who has better knowledge of With good reason. F'rom col- in Greece. 
where the most unspoiled scenery is? umned temples to contemporary So if youre planning tc 
Or where the best prices are for nightlife, Greece offers you unlimited Europe this year, why not conside 
meals and hotels? variety. It's host to one of the world's the country Europeans are coming to. 
Which is why so many Europe- sunniest climates. And home to some 
ans are going to Greece. ofits warmest people. Plus, Greece 
In fact, in an extensive study, has more coastline and islands than 
more Europeans surveyed selected any other country in Europe. 


. 


THE EUROPEAN’S EUROPEAN VACATION. 
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ART NOTEBOOK 





DURING THE GILDED AGE, no American 
with pretensions to rank or taste was 
without a collection of European aca- 
demic paintings. Yet by the first de- 
cades of this century, such canvases 
had all but disappeared from view. 
With the triumph of Impressionism, 
they were relegated to attics and mu- 
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seum storage rooms, not to reemerge 
until the 1970s, when a small body of 
scholars, art dealers and collectors 
began a reappraisal. 

Today they are again fashionable, 
though still inexpensive compared to 
other segments of the art market. In- 
deed, according to Pamela and Julian 


Academic Pursuits at Pannonia 


By John A. Cuadrado 


Beck of New York’s Pannonia Galler- 
ies, academic paintings present an 
unusual opportunity: “In no other 
area can one acquire the top of the 
line—a major work by a major artist 
with, for example, an imperial Roma- 
nov provenance—for sums begin- 
ning in the mid-five figures.” 





Louis-Théodore-Eugéne Gluck, who exhib- 
ited at the Salon de Paris, painted In the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Paris in 1869. It is one 
of the many European academic paintings 
offered at Pannonia Galleries in New York. 
















Pannonia specializes in mid- and 
late-nineteenth-century academic 
paintings and sculpture from Conti- 
nental Europe and thus, in large part, 
in French works, since Paris was the 
undisputed artistic capital of the time. 
A walk through the gallery’s Man- 
hattan premises offers a surprise to 


those accustomed to the work of the 
period’s Impressionist avant-garde. 

Pannonia’s stock focuses on the 
“official art’ of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, paintings and sculptures created 
to please the judges at the all-impor-’ 
tant annual exhibitions known as 
“Salons,” and to cater to the tastes of 


continued on page 50 
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The hee Collec W. 
bronzed glass, sends sparks fly 
that’s unexpected, oe in 
entertaining, 

The Topaz Collection, ead: in pecan by oe 
Thomasville. A beautiful way to break from tradition, 

To receive Thomasville’s Complete Guide to Fine Furni- 
ture Selection, send a check for #3.00 to: Thomasville 
Furniture, Dept. 87 TAD, Thomasville, NC 27360. 

For the name of your nearest Thomasville Gallery" 
= or Authorized Retailer, call 1 800 225-0265, 

ie, 2 q Ask for Dept. 87 TAD, 


Thomasville 


Beautiful furniture, beautifully made” 





Room Design: Mario Buatta ALL DESIGNS IN STOCK Carpet: Directoire, Azure Ye 


Clichy-Salmon Autumn Leaf Petit Bouquet-Black 
oa : 


° 
PURE WOOL PILE 


Compat Exceunes CARH ia i To the Trade 


D&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dalias/Dania/Denver/Houston/ Laguna Niguel/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, 





-213/275- 0165 800/247-6336 


“ASTRA,” Limited Edition Bronze Sculpture, 
Height 19'/2! by Erté 
Exclusively at Dyansen Gallery 


-MAUIL- FRONT STREET MAUI-WHALERS VILLAGE BOSTON NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK-ECLIPSE NEW’ YC 
808/661-2055 808/667-2002 617/262-4800 504/523-2902 212/925-6203 
800/533-6762 800/634-6327 800/541-8481 800/572-2444 800/642-2522 
iv 
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Sweeping blue water views from Sheraton aie ane North ae Kauai, Hawaii. 


Breathtaking beauty. High adventure. Cascading waterfalls. Soaring pinnacles. 


Enchanting “Bali Hai: These natural delights are vista and venue for Sheraton 


Mirage Princeville. International elegance, personal care and 5-star hospitality. Play Sheraton 
challenging golf on 27 hole“ Makai.’ famous host to the LPGA Kemper Open. Plus MIRAGE 


the new “Prince” course. Experience lush, green tropical Kauai, the Garden Island” PRINCEVILLE 


Sheraton Mirage Princeville 


commands the breathtaking , ; ; : ; ; : ° ’ % 
beauty of Hanalei Bay and the warm, friendly service of Sheraton Mirage Princeville...a true paradise. &% {SS} TenesPualtypecniect Tip 


Book through Sheraton Worldwide Reservations. U.S.A. and Canada 800-325-3535 Toll Free. (Note: Includes Alaska and Hawaii.) Or see your travel agent. 
KAUAI, HAWAII: SHERATON MIRAGE PRINCEVILLE. AUSTRALIA: SHERATON MIRAGE GOLD COAST AND PORT DOUGLAS. 
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inday Drive. 








Country roads. 
Mountain peaks. The serenity 
of a time gone by. 

This is Coto de Caza® 
A VJotaComaeComtbeto.qalrelcre ts 
faroyeaveateyey Cleon 
A private valley not far away, 
where the past 
lingers in the present. 
Surrounding residential retreats 
overlooking a 
Robert Trent Jones, Jr. golf course. 
Near the 
Vic Braden Tennis College 


qi 


ws and the recreation facilities 


of Club de Caza®. Plus 
FU covlepelacmae i aieeremeaelcae 
Coto. A new perspective. 
Peete mee te 
Just 30 minutes 
from John Wayne Airport. 
Come and live. 


For information call 

(714) 858-2600. | 

Homes from the os $150,000's 
Boke $400,000. — 

Bi RT POR sede... eae . 


SAN BERNARDINO FRWY —10 


~ Camarillo Tile 
Reyer 


‘ramic Tile Center 
(213) 533-8231 


fytrea tia Tile Ctre. 
(213) 202-1915 
INC MET 

(818) 443-2404 


Just Tile & Supply 
(213) 691-7377 


New Metro Tile 
PIRI PYBICe 


P.J.V. Corporation 
(619) 459-4512 


Southwestern 
Ceramics 
(619) 298-3511 


Valley Tile 
(San Gabriel) 
(818) 572-0881 
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IDEA SHOWROOM 

1301 State College Bl 

Anaheim, CA 92806 
- (714) 772-3183 





























wNoxer 
JUST LOOKS 
EXPENSIVE” 


With results this spectacular, 
who'd expect a tile so reason- 
able. With Porcelanosa you 
can now have all the lasting 
beauty and richness of a more 
eatin ae) eka Hile 
it] (comely a CeCoam (OL eee TCO) CC 


And don't think you'll be sac- 
rificing quality for good looks. 
When you buy Porcelanosa, 
you're purchasing fine quality 
ceramic wall and floor tile. 


Porcelanosa tiles are pro- 
duced by the most advanced 
manufacturing techniques 

to insure many years of lasting 
enjoyment. 


Stop by an authorized Por- 
celanosa distributor today or 
send $1.00 for a copy of our 
full color brochure. 
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Bordura Marron. FLOORS: Agata 
Rosa. INSET: Genova Marfil’& | ’ 
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DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 
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jectors that confine light rays to ela shapes while concealing 

: REUE y= FY meee rant mice preconstruction planning to 

7 Cuties and offices throughout the country. The company — 

tects, contractors and interior/landscape designers to . 
Vhen your garden or interior of poll home or office ae 
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The Ultimate Roof Under 
The Sun.Wind, Rain And Fred. 


















A number of popular 
roofs can weather the 
ravages of nature with 
very little trouble. 

But expect 
them to hold 
up under the 
ravages of a 200 
lb. Fred—whether 
he be a tree trimmer, 
chimney sweep or 
your husband-—is 
apparently too much 
to-ask, 

Many roofing materials 
simply crack under that kind 
of pressure. 

Fortunately for your roof’s 
sake, Hardishake® is a hand- 

‘some exception to the rule. 

Hardishake® is an incredibly 
resilient roofing material made 
of durable fiber cement. 

We call it 
because it 
the look of 
real wood. 


= Youcango 
with a Hardishake® 
roof or you can take 
your chances with 
something less. 








We call it hardy because 
it comes without the 
usual drawbacks. 
Unlike genuine 
wood 
shakes, as 
an example, 
Hardishake® 
actually repels 
fire. 

Hardishake®, in fact, 
can be installed to give 
your home the indus- 
try’s highest fire rating. 

It simply won’t burn. 

And it’s so durable, a 200 Ib. 
Fred could jump rope on it, 
adjust an antenna, clean a 
chimney or trim a tree with- 
out damaging its shakes.' 

(Which is something you 
can’t say for a tile, wood or per- 
lite shake roof.) 

And to make it even harder 
to resist, Hardishake® is 
backed with a 50-year 
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transferable limited warranty. 

For more information, call 
1-800-9-HARDIE 
and welll 
send you a 
free booklet, 
“A Home- 
owner's Guide 
to Reroofing:’ 

After all, if 
youre going to 
reroof, it only 
makes sense to 
go with the 100- 
year-old company that stands 
behind their product. 

As well as on it. 


HARDISHAKE 


Amember of the JAMES HARDIE INDUSTRIES GROUP 


P.O. Box 9338 Brea, CA 92622-9900 


1-800-9-HARDIE 


Not available in all areas 






Available in a 
wide assortment 
of designer colors. 


‘Although for safety's sake, we naturally recommend you 
use a professional for these jobs 


Stay on Top of Your Roof. Free. 


Please send me “A Homeowner's Guide To Reroofing?’ 
designed to help me make an informed decision about 
what goes over my head 


Name 





Address 





City State uve 


Zip Phone { ) oor 27 
Send to: Hardishake Or call 
P.O. Box 9338 1-800-9-HARDIE 
Brea, CA 92622-9900 1111/0788 


©1988, James Hardie Building Products, In« 
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George III English mahogany 18th century portrait painting. Louis X VI partial gilt and painted Continental carved bear um 
grandfathers clock, circa 1810. Canvas size 22” x 26”. List price marble top console. Width 48”. stand, circa 1890. Height) 
Height 84”. List price $4,500.00. $3,700.00. List price $2,200.00. List price $2,200.00. 





Pair of French Regence gilt bronze wall sconces, circa Fine French boulle tantalus set, — Set of 8 carved mahogany Queen Anne Style dinin 
1890. Height 20”. List price $1,600.00. circa 1880. Width 15”. Listprice chairs. Height 4044". List price $5,000.00. 
$2,500.00. 





Louis XV style Vernis Martin decorated ormolu mounted French Directoire walnut cylinder George III style English mahogany triple pedestal 
vitrine with hinged glass top, circa 1900. Height 42'2”. List desk, circa 1800. Width 47%”. room table with brass inlaid top and pedestals, circ 
price $2,200.00. List price $4,000.00. Length 100” plus (2) fills (1) 19” (2) 21". $2 


e 7 : 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hol O Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition I C S TT S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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The Raj... Luxury as a way of life. 
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In Imperial India, luxury was 

Pie becss lame coiceetetemeats 

} wealth and power of British re 

} rulers and maharajahs alike. 
The Raj Chess Set captures 

| all the grandeur of that era. 

Wate leave com aS 

| in India that chess was born. 

| The solid pewter chessmen 

| are fine portrait sculptures 
of real historical figures. 
Authentically detailed and 
beautifully hand painted by 
the renowned Franklin Mint. 

The table has a distinctive 

mahogany finish. Brass trim. 
Fitted drawers to hold and he) 

: protect all 32 chess pieces. fA) 

Cmca y sculptured 

cast-marble playing surface 































bears a hand-painted motif / 
inspired by India’s Taj Mahal. 
Rare...unusual...exciting 
to play and to display, this is 
an heirloom of imagination 
and elegance. Exclusively by 
direct subscription. 


Comte] 


Limit: One complete set per subscriber. Subscription Application 
Please mail by August 31, 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my subscription for The Raj Chess Set, consisting of 32 imported SIGNATURE 

playing pieces, each crafted of solid pewter, individually hand painted and mounted ‘auntie ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
on a fine hardwood pedestal base stained to indicate its playing field. 


I need send no payment now. | will receive two new playing pieces every other MR/MRS/MISS 
month, but will be billed for just one chessman at a time —$39.50* per month— 
beginning prior to shipment. The beautiful cultured-marble chessboard, the 
mahogany-finished playing table, a Certificate of Authenticity, and specially 
written commentaries on each piece will all be sent to me without added charge 


Phi state sales tax and SO¢ per chessman for shipping and handling ClLy STATE 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 


THE RAJ CHESS SET. ONLY FROM THE FRANKLIN 


ART NOTEBOOK 





FELICIANO 


ABOVE: Gallery owners Julian and Pamela Beck 
stand before Bouguereau’s Les Deux Soeurs, 
1877. The 1871 bronze, The Abduction of Hip- 
podamie, is by Albert-Ernest Carrier-Belleuse. 


RIGHT: L’Amour Vainqueur was painted by 
Léon Jean Basile Perrault, a student of Bou- 
guereau who made his Salon debut in 1861. 
BELOW: Haymaking, 1880, depicts a more un- 
usual subject matter for Julien Dupré, who 
was largely known for his animal paintings. 
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Academic Pursuits at Pannonia 
continued from page 46 


the period’s new industrial elite. For 
the prosperous factory owners, finan- 
ciers and merchant princes of the 
day, the ownership of works by the 
great stars of the Salon—artists such 
as Bouguereau, Gér6me and Meisso- 
nier—provided a potent confirma- 
tion of status, in much the same way 
a collection of paintings by the Im- 
pressionist masters does today. 

Inspired by what were perceived 
to be the eternal artistic truths of 
antiquity and the Renaissance, aca- 
demic paintings were intended to 
preserve rather than break tradition. 
A great degree of attention was thus 
given to technical perfection. Usually 
highly finished, the paintings are 
very often composed in the grand 
manner, with exquisite drawing and 
careful attention to light and color. 
Yet in their sweetness and senti- 
mentality, in their historic and exotic 
affectations, and in their insistence on 
narration, they are unmistakable ex- 
pressions of the nineteenth century. 
Therein lies their charm. 

At any given time, Pannonia’s vel- 
vet gallery walls are hung with both 
Belle Epoque ladies in dresses and 
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Italian Renaissance-style Madonnas. 
Wide-eyed beggar girls compete val- 
iantly for attention with luscious 
Greco-Roman maidens and naughty 
nudes attended by legions of cherubs. 
Images of hard-working peasants set 
in gilt frames are likely to hang 
nearby, beside hunting scenes and 
Arab horsemen raging in battle. A 
visit to the gallery is very much an 
excursion into the last century, an af- 
ternoon at the Salon, with the works 
of art awaiting the judgment of cli-, 
ents rather than the verdicts of the. | 
members of the academy. 

Pamela and Julian Beck took very. 
different routes to their involvement 
in nineteenth-century European art. 
For Pamela Beck the career choice 
was almost inevitable. Daughter of an 
artist, she describes her first memo- 
ries as being “of the bottoms of the 
frames at the Metropolitan.” After, 
a stint at Sotheby’s, she became a 
private dealer and joined Pannonia 


upon her marriage to Beck in 1985.. 
Julian Beck’s trajectory was more 
complicated. A self-described “bad. 
boy,” he was born with an entrepre- 
neur’s bent in Budapest, and fre- 
quently found that his individualism 
caused him trouble with the authori- 
ties. His career plan as a youth was 
simple—he wanted to “get out.” 


continued on page 52 
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Beck’s departure from Hungary in 
1967, at the age of twenty-four, re- 
quired a level of intrigue worthy of 
Graham Greene. Beck first took a job 
in a hotel to gain access to foreigners. 
Quietly, he studied languages and, 
bought clothing from tourists. One 
day, outfitted in full Western rega- 
lia—down to the toothbrush in his 
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German suitcase—Beck borrowed a 
passport and presented himself at the 
border. After some argument, he was 
able to pass himself off as a Spanish 
tourist and was allowed to leave the 
country only moments before the 
borders were sealed. 

After supporting himself as a tour- 
nament tennis player for a few years, 
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Beck decided that it was time to get 
serious. The nineteenth-century aca- 
demic paintings he found for small 
sums at country auctions reminded 
him of the works in his mother’s Bu- 
dapest apartment, and he set out to 
learn all he could about them. : 

Beck tracked down Fritz Novotny, 
author of one of the few reference 
books he could locate on the then-ob- 
scure subject. Novotny advised him 
to train his eye by visiting museums 
and recording his impressions of each 
painting he examined. In this way,' 
counseled Novotny, Beck would’ 
avoid received opinion—at the time. 
still generally unfavorable to aca-’ 
demic painting—and form his own 
impressions. Beck traveled for the 
next two summers to all the major 
museums in Europe. In the process 
he developed his considerable exper- 
tise, and after a few years of private 
dealing he opened Pannonia in 1978. 

The Becks feel particularly fortu- 
nate that their professional collab- 
oration works as smoothly as their 
personal relationship does. They run 
the gallery as colleagues, and enjoy 
the process of discussion and debate 
that leads to the acquisition of a 
painting for their stock. Though they 
travel frequently to Europe to buy, 
they find that their best source 
for European paintings is actually 
the United States. During the last 
century, many of the finest works ~ 
traveled across the Atlantic, and con- 
sequently the paintings that the 
Becks and their agents acquire in 
New England and in affluent com- 
munities throughout the country 
tend to be among their most signifi- 
cant discoveries. 

Indeed, during the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, some of the 
most important European academic 
artists engaged in a virtual mail-order 
trade with wealthy Americans. Rec-* 
ognizing the difficulty of travel, they 
would send a series of sketches off to 
clients, each marked with a price that 
included framing, packing and ship- 
ping. Some of Bouguereau’s finest— 
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and highest-priced—works were cre- 
ated in this way for New York and 
Boston millionaires. 

Only on rare occasions were the 
finished paintings received with less 
than enthusiasm when they reached 
American shores. Bouguereau’s im- 
age of Spring, represented by an ec- 
static female nude embowered by 
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nine obviously fatigued cherubs, was 
smashed with a chair by an outraged 
midwestern gentleman when it went 
on display in 1891 in Nebraska. 

In their consideration of paintings, 
subject matter is vitally important. 
The Becks tend to avoid “bleeding 
soldiers, historical subjects and treaty 
signings.” Visions of Belle Epoque 
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Paris—the café, the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg, the closed carriage or the bou- 
doir—are one particular interest. The 
Becks also enjoy paintings with a 
strong narrative—such as a distraught 
young woman holding a crumpled 
letter, suggesting a broken love affair; 
or a top hat on a woman’s bedroom / 
chair, suggesting the presence of an ~ 
unseen male caller. Condition is also 
an essential criterion, since many 
nineteenth-century paintings were 
badly damaged in damp basements 
and sunbaked attics during the de/ 
cades when they were out of fashion. 

The Becks have chosen their works 
well. Their clientele includes virtu- 
ally all of the major collectors in the 
field. A walk through the gallery can, 
on occasion, also turn up a diverse 
group of celebrities such as Jack Nich- 
olson, Vincent Price and George Mc- 
Govern. Both of the Becks remember 
Michael Jackson’s visit—complete 
with a trio of bodyguards—with a 
mixture of delight and bemusement. 
They were obliged to chain the gal- 
lery door to keep out a horde of fe- 
male admirers interested, in touching 
the star’s gloved hand. 

When Julian Beck’s interest in 
nineteenth-century European paint- 
ing began some fifteen years ago, the 
first signs of market interest in the 
area had begun to be felt. Beck ap- 
plauds the visionaries who bought 
even earlier, during the 1950s and 
1960s, when the finest works could 
still be had for nominal sums and 
could turn up in such unlikely set- 
tings as the lobbies of movie palaces. 

The market began to shift, Beck 
believes, as modernism played itself 
out and people tired of glass, steel 
and sterility. Curators, who had for 
decades deaccessioned the works, 
slowly began to acquire them again, 
and scholars finally began to ac- 
knowledge that the period was wor- 
thy of consideration. And then, as 
designers brought back lush nines 
teenth-century interiors, the presence 
of a nineteenth-century work on the 
wall was no longer an indication of 
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bad taste or proof that its owner 
could not afford a Jackson Pollock. 
As the works have become fash- 
ionable, prices have naturally soared. 
Though paintings by many of the pe- 
riod’s most important names have 
zoomed upward by a thousand per- 
cent in the last decade, Julian and © 
Pamela Beck enjoy discovering top 
works by lesser-known artists. They 
also note that many of the finest art- 
ists of the period have yet to receive — 
their full due in market terms. 
Consequently, they have a wide. 
range of paintings available between’ 
$50,000 and $200,000. They recom-. 
mend relatively inexpensive major 
works by Perrault, Saint-Pierre, 
Regnault and Bargue as comparable 
in interest to Bouguereaus and Gé- 
romes in the half-million-dollar 
range. By contrast, the Becks counsel 
against Belle Epoque scenes by. 
Béraud, noting that his paintings 
now sell for $200,000-$300,000—too 
much for an artist of limited ability. 
Both Pamela and Julian Beck are 
also excited by nineteenth-century 
academic sculpture, an area they feel 
has lagged behind the rest of the 
field for over a decade. Julian Beck 
notes that there are only a dozen or so 
individuals seriously collecting the 
works—Andy Warhol was one—and 
he feels the area will explode in 
terms of both price and interest due 
to the sheer quality of the work. 
Though nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean paintings have shown no small 
susceptibility to the whims of fash- 
ion, Pamela and Julian Beck feel as- 
sured that their specialty has now 
found a secure place in the history of 
art. Salon painting has developed a 
market momentum and a public of its 
own, one with the independence to. 
recognize quality wherever it lies 
and the ability to take pleasure in. 
a vision very different from that of 
our own age. Still accessible relative 
to other segments of the art market, 
and no longer so easily dismissed as : 
rear-guard, Pannonia’s nineteenth- 
century European academic masters |} 
clearly bear watching. 
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Mort Walker and the Art of Illustration 


By C.D.B. Bryan 





Knowing some of the illustrators whose work is in their collection adds to the pleasure Mort 
Walker—originator of the comic strip Beetle Bailey—and his wife, Catherine, take in it. Filling 
their Stamford, Connecticut, house are such varied examples as (clockwise from top left) a Walter 
Biggs oil for a 1933 Ladies’ Home Journal story; a watercolor by James Montgomery Flagg of 
illustrator Dean Cornwell; studies by J. C. Leyendecker for a 1932 Saturday Evening Post cover; a 
Norman Mills Price drawing for Treasure Island; and an illustration by Arthur William Brown. 


Behind Mort and Catherine Walker in his 
studio—once owned by sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum—is The Blessing by Harvey Dunn. 





“THE MINUTE I SAW this house and 
realized it was Gutzon Borglum’s 
studio, I had to have it,” says Mort 
Walker, the creator of the comic 
strip Beetle Bailey. Gutzon Borglum 
sculpted the presidential portraits on 
Mount Rushmore, and, as Walker 
points out, “Everybody loves Mount 
Rushmore. I can’t think of anything 
that has been made into more jokes 
and magazine cartoons.” 

Catherine and Mort Walker dis- 
covered the large Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, house five years ago. Soon after, 
eager to fill its empty walls with art, 
they began seriously collecting illus- 
trations. “I decided I really didn’t like 





abstract art,” Mort Walker explains. 
“It just doesn’t do anything for me. I 
wanted art that evokes an emotion, 
that gives me a feeling or tells a story. 
And I realized that what I really love 
are illustrations, because they do all 
those things.” What resulted is a su- 
perb collection that includes some of 
the finest works by such twentieth- 
century illustrators as J. C. Leyen; 
decker, Norman Rockwell, Dean 
Cornwell, Bernard Fuchs, Harvey 
Dunn, James Montgomery Flagg and 
Alfred Parker. 

Mort Walker already owned some 
three thousand cartoons of all 
kinds—from The New Yorker, maga- 
zine covers, comic strips. That collec- 
tion formed the nucleus of the 
Museum of Cartoon Art he founded. 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, which 
has since moved to Rye Brook, New 
York. To the Walkers, it seemed like a — 
natural progression to go from col- | 
lecting cartoons to collecting maga- 
zine illustrations. Especially since, as 
Catherine Walker—executive direc- 
tor of the Newspaper Features Coun- 
cil, an organization of the top 
syndicated cartoonists, columnists 
and feature editors—points out, “the 
worlds of cartooning and illustration 
sometimes overlap.” 

“Actually, Norman Rockwell con- 
sidered himself a cartoonist in the 
beginning,” Mort Walker says. “He 
painted what he saw as cartoons— 
they were ‘jokes’ on covers. Then he 
gradually became more classical.” 
One of the Rockwells in the collection 
is the June 30, 1934, Saturday Evening 
Post cover painting of an ecstatically 
airborne young boy, his schoolbooks 
and pencils spilling out of his arms, 
winging to summer vacation upon 
the back of a goose. 

“This painting is one of my prizes 
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For those of you who think Maseratis are 
just low-slung, high-priced sports cars made 
only for a handful of racing fanatics, we have 
some refreshing news. : 

You're only partially right. 

Yes, it’s true Maseratis are crafted for only 
a handful of people who are fanatical about 
owning special cars. 

And, yes, they can be very quick and 
impressive automobiles. 

But, no, the Maserati is not outrageously 
priced, and it’s not the temperamental race 
car you think it is. 

In fact, Maserati is a comparably priced, 
perfectly sane alternative to the Mercedes, 
Jaguar or BMW. 

So while the Maserati has a well-deserved, 
larger-than-life image, its a car for the real world, 
a car you can actually own. 

The main reason there aren't many on 
the road, of course, is that there couldn't be. 

Italian craftsmen painstakingly assemble 
each car, doing much of the work by hand. 
Every part of every car is made slowly. 

Except, of course, the engine. Which is 
made fast. 

How fast? Well, the muscle under the 
hood of the 1989 Maserati 228 pictured here 
is capable of rocketing its driver to 60 mph 
in 6.3 seconds on its way to a top speed of 
140 mplhx 

The 2.8 litre, electronically fuel-injected, 
twin-turbocharged V-6 engine can actually 
deliver 225 horsepower at 5500 rpm. 

But this power is never reckless: it’s 


| guided by power-assisted rack and pinion 


teering. And the power-assisted four-wheel 
disc brakes hold everything in check. 

‘hats under the hood is, however, no 
more remarkable than what you find behind 
the door of the new 228. 

Inside every Maserati are seats covered 











There are tw 


Maseratis on 


the road. Ang 


with Italian glove leather that’s hand-sew 
by old world craftsmen, not machine-sew 
by robots. 

The paneling, the gearshift lever ang 
even the parking brake handle are burle 
walnut or burnished rosewood. | 

And on the dashboard of every Maserati 
just above the controls for the automatig 
climate control system, is a Swiss-made| 
jewelled clock to help you appreciate every; 
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cond you spend in these plush surroundings. 
¥. While we're on the subject of time, we'd 
ke to point out that every 1989 Maserati 
Wner in America is now protected 24 hours 


— 


day, 365 days a year. 

They're protected both by our roadside 
@sistance program and by our 3-year/36,000 
Tile Maserati buyer protection~plan* 

@ These are, of course, 
merely the logical reasons 
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You onlylive once. Doitina Maserati. \ 


©1988 Maserati Automobiles Incorporated. *See dealer for details of written warranties. Maserati d 





sons in dont pass many 
‘oad. There arent manyon 
vy are, after all, Maseratis. 


for owning one of our exhilarating automobiles. 
The best reason might be the little voice 
inside your head that’s been beckoning you 
to a Maserati ever since you were a kid. 
See your dealer. And do it soon. After 
all, only an exclusive group will be able to 
buy Maseratis this year. 
And, as we said, they re going fast. 
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Mort Walker and the Art of Illustration 
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ABOVE: Comparing Norman Rockwell's charcoal sketch (left) with his cover painting for the June 
30, 1934, Saturday Evening Post, Mort Walker says, ‘He worked hard. The sketch appears perfect 
until you see how he improved the animation in the boy’s face and the flow of books below.” 


because | love to see the way things 
develop from beginning to end,” says 
Mort Walker. “From the preliminary 
charcoal sketch beside it you can see 
how it changed. Look at the differ- 
ence in the boy’s face in the finished 
painting, how much more animated 
it is. He’s having so much more fun 
riding the goose. 
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“The funny thing about Norman 
Rockwell's approach to illustration,” 
Walker continues, “is that even today 
I'll see a little tableau somewhere 
and I'll think, ‘That would make 
a great Rockwell Saturday Evening 
Post cover.’ ” 

Cathy Walker agrees. She recalls 
bicycling with her youngest child 


LEFT: “Illustrators were celebrities in thei 
day,” says Mort Walker. One of the mo 

prominent was Cornwell, who painted Th 
Exquisite Perdita for a novel that appeared in 
Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan in 1925. 


down to a river one hot summer day. 
“I stopped at the bridge and cam« 
upon a man’s shirt,” she explains. 
“Then there was a man’s tie, and 
curving down the bank toward the 
river were his shoes. By the water’s 
edge were a pair of socks—and then 
there was the man himself, in the 
river up to his neck!” She smiles at 
her husband: “It was a Norman Rock- 
well painting.” ‘ 

Each illustration captures a mo- 
ment in time, whether from real life 
or fiction. A Norman Mills Price pen- 
and-ink drawing for a 1947 edition 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island depicts the discovery of the | 
treasure. A Dean Cornwell duotone 
painting was done for an American 
Magazine story about the pirate Cap-— 
tain Blood. 

Mort Walker says, “I remember 
how exciting it was to,me when I 
saw the Cornwell painting—the 
pirates, the adventure. I was always 
a great reader of pirate books. I just 
looked at it and admired the work 
in it—the way Cornwell makes that — 
wine sit on the table, and how it drips 
off! It’s a very romantic scene.” 

Dean Cornwell had been a student © 
of Harvey Dunn—as Harvey Dunn 
had been a student of Howard Pyle— 
and Cornwell inherited much of 
Pyle’s ornate, monumental style. 
Cornwell dominated the field of illus- 
tration for many years and had many 
imitators—among them, Rico To- 
maso and Saul Tepper, whose work is 
also in the Walker collection. 

“There seem to have been schools 
of illustrators just as there were 
schools of fine artists,” Cathy Walker 
explains. “If someone came along and 
had an impact commercially, other 
illustrators immediately imitated his 
style. And if they were fortunate 
enough, they were able to study un- 


continued on page 70 


































































_ For more.than 100 years, the 
magic of champagne has been 

' nurtured to perfection at the 
Korbel Champagne Cellars, : 7 
where the light, dry, delicate 
style of premium California 
champagne was first 
conceived. 


Korbel Blanc de Blancs, a 
varietal champagne made... 
from 100% Chardonnay 
grapes, is a superb example 
of this tradition. It is a dry 
champagne which em- 
bodies natural high acidity, 
long silky flavors. anda 
delicate crispness. 


Korbel Blanc de Blancs 
is one of three Korbel 

. Champagnes produced 
in limited quantities. 
Uncork the magic!® 
Enjoy the rare plea- 
sure of Korbel . 
Blanc de Blancs, 
Blanc de Noirs, and 
Natural? Each «© ~ 
produced in the 
classic méthode . a BQ. 
champenoise. = : Mito p 
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Korbel, the premium California champagne. 


F. Korbel and Bros., Guerneville, Sonoma‘County, CA. Producers of fine California méthode champenoise champagnes for more, than 100 years. 
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PORTRAITS 


KATHERINE — 4 Years 
daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Hende 
Enterprise, Alabang 
30 x 36 Oil on 


Portrait 
DOUGLAS Rw 


LEON LOARD | 


1202 Mulberry St, / Montgomery, Alabama 36106 / 1-8 


3 / 1-800-345-0538 in Alabatt: 











Charles Barone, Ine. 


DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 





Pirouette & Tea Chest 


J To The Trade. 


Available from showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide. 
Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE —--—————— 
In Canada 1-800-6-DESIGN 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 


Write for free color brochure. 
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Mort Walker and the Art of Illustration 
continued from page 64D 


der him.” Mort Walker adds, “They 
picked up all the tricks of the trade, 
and their work would begin to look 
like the other guy’s.” 

Curiously—and to the Walkers’ re- 
gret—many of the early illustrations 
were not done for posterity. “A lot of 
illustrators would never bother to 
pick up their paintings from the 
magazines,” Mort Walker says. ‘The 
editors would go around distributing 
them to people, saying, “You want 
this one? Here.’ ” 

One of the couple’s earliest illustra- 
tions is an oil entitled The Blessing 
by Harvey Dunn. It shows a young 
woman kneeling beside a canopied 
four-poster bed. The hand of a 
woman who is hidden behind the 
linens is reaching out to touch her 
face. An older man—her father? her 
elderly suitor?—is seated against the 
wall. The tones of the painting are 
dark except for the fabrics and the 
women’s skin. 

“It impressed us because it is al- 
most in the tradition and colors of 
Sargent,” Mort Walker says. “It’s like 
a Sargent in the sheen of the bed 
sheets and the clothing. Many of the 
illustrators then had that formal art 
training.” As to whether it is a death 
scene or an engagement, he laughs. 
“Well, we've had a lot of jokes about 
it—cartoonist friends writing cap- 
tions. But I think she’s reaching out 
for a last touch—‘Well, take care of 
yourself. God bless you.’ ” 

Well represented in the collection 
are illustrations by J. C. Leyendecker. 
His handsome, haughty “Arrow Col- 
lar Man” advertisements—painted 
for Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
representing the Arrow brand of de- 
tachable shirt collars—caused an 
enormous stir in the 1920s. “Today, it 
is difficult to imagine the sensation 
created by Leyendecker’s pictures,” 
Michael Schau wrote in his 1974 
biography of the illustrator. ‘But 
fan mail for one model or another 
arrived at Cluett, Peabody by the 
ton, and in one month in the early 
1920s the Man received 
17,000 fan letters, gifts, marriage 


Arrow 


proposals, and notes threatening 
suicide—a deluge surpassing even 
Rudolph Valentino’s mail at the star’s 
apex. The term ‘Arrow Collar Man’ 
became a common epithet for any 
handsome, nattily dressed gent, and 
the Arrow Man was the subject of 
admiring poems, songs, and even a 
Broadway play.” 

The Walkers have a Leyendecker 
painting, done for the Kuppenheimer 
clothing line, showing two John Bar- 
rymores, one dressed for the city and 
the other costumed as Robin Hood. 
The urban Barrymore is saying, “This 
is my idea of a clean-cut town and 
business suit.” They also have one of 
the 321 covers Leyendecker painted 
for the Saturday Evening Post. Only 
his friend Norman Rockwell painted 
more—322. 

Clearly, for the Walkers, much 
about the experience of collecting has 
been pure fun. One of their favorite 
pieces is a painting by Southern artist 
Walter Biggs, who studied at the New 
York School of Art with Edward 
Hopper and Rockwell Kent. The 
picture, which illustrated an April 


Minty escaped. ‘Minty,’ Ben said; 
and then, ‘Darling!’ ” The Walke 
break up with laughter. 
“Talk about Impressionist art,” § 
says Mort Walker. “When I first saw | 
the painting I thought, ‘Oh, what 
a shame. Someone dropped some ff 
yellow paint on it!’ Then I hung § 
it on the wall, looked back, saw the | 
dab of yellow paint and realized, 
‘Oh! That’s the light coming from” 
the window.’ I practically stole this } 
painting from Walt Reed.” 1 | 
At the time, Reed was one of the | 
few dealers in American illustrations. 
“He didn’t want to sell this painting 
to me,” Mort Walker says. “He had it 
hidden. He hides his paintings be- 
cause he adores them. So I was fool- 
ing around in the storeroom one day 
and I found this painting and another 
one. I said, ‘Walt, how about these?’ 
He just said, ‘Ohhhh. ...’” 
Sentiment has undoubtedly played 
an important role in the formation 
of the Walker collection. “There’s a 
great deal of nostalgia in it for me,” 
says Mort Walker. “I grew up reading 
those magazine stories, and seeing 












“I decided I really didn’t like abstract 
art. It just doesn’t do anything for me. I wanted 
art that evokes an emotion, that gives 
me a feeling or tells a story.” 





1933 Ladies’ Home Journal story called 
“Long Skirts,” portrays a young man 
and woman separated by a picket- 
fence gate. 

“Biggs was a member of the Soci- 
ety of Illustrators’ Hall of Fame,” 
Cathy Walker says. “We have both 
his rough and his finished painting 
for the story.” Looking at the laugh- 
ing dark-haired girl in the long white 
dress, she reads from the caption: 
“The roses smelled sweet. The sky 
was full of stars. Ben and Miss Min- 
ty were close together, only the gate 
between them. Ben’s dark sleeve 
moved to go around her, but Miss 


those magazine covers and felt ex- 
cited about them then. One of my fa- 
vorite paintings as a child in Kansas 
City was by Franz Hals, The Bubble 
Blower. It was of a father and son 
leaning out of a window, and the fa- 
ther was blowing a bubble for his 
son. I just loved that painting. It told a 
story and had feeling and emotion. I 
think that’s what art is all about— 
conveying emotion.” 

It’s what the Walker collection is all 
about, too. Keeping the illustrators 
and their stories alive, it is a tribute 
the collectors pay with humor and 
enthusiasm. 0) 
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‘VIt’s Little Dix Bay on British Virgin Gorda, a hide- 

away gem on a reef-sheltered, crescent bay. It’s 
} Caneel Bay on St. John in the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
pwith seven beaches where yours can be the day’s first 
footprints. And our spectacular Carambola Beach on 
‘St. Croix, the fairways of its tropical mountain golf 
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ROCKRESORTS 


course curving among bougainvillea and palm trees. 
Rockresorts. Understated perfection in unspoiled, 
beautiful places. Rockresorts, the natural. 


See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. Ask about our 
honeymoon, combination resort and golf plans. 


| Rockresorts Caribbean. 
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Book lovers will appreciate the 
elegant bindings and beautiful, 
custom-designed covers. 


You'll enjoy the cheerful 
exuberance of Claude Monet's 
Parisians Enjoying the Parc 
Monceau and Sunflowers. 


WW he world had never seen 
‘anything like it. Seemingly 
out of nowhere, a group of 
».. nonconformist artists 

emerged in late 19th-century 
Europe to challenge convention, 
boldly experiment with color, light, 
and texture—and ultimately change 
the face of art for all time. 

If you've ever visited New York’s 
world-famous Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, you've seen firsthand the 
magnificent results of the Impres- 
sionist movement—the glorious 


A cultural tour of Europ 


burst of creative innovation that led 
to the birth of Modernism in turn- 
of-the-century Europe. Now, the 
Metropolitan Museum is proud to 
announce the completion of Modern 
Europe—a lavish art book that is a 
stunning tribute to the crowning 
achievements of the era. 

You are cordially invited to be 
among the first to share Modern 
Europe with your family for 14 
days, with no obligation to buy. 
This free examination copy is your 
introduction to the landmark book 


Share this q 
magnificent volume from - 
The Metropolitan Museum | 
of Art with your family 

... and discover the richness — 
of Modern Europes 
extraordinary art and cultur¢ 


Each volume a luxuriously 
oversized 9” x 12”. 
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Specially milled, acid-fi 1 
book papers provide qual 
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series, The Art Treasures of The f 
Metropolitan Museum. , 


Qe aa tina wenn ‘ 
Savor the priceless art 
masterpieces of 

th 


turn-of-the-century Europe 


! 


There is no greater joy, no more sat 
isfying and uplifting experience 
than to stroll the halls of a great 
art museum with your children... |¥) 
discovering the beauty and power 
of man’s most glorious artistic 
achievements. | 
That’s the feeling you'll get wher}: 


|. FREE for 14 days. 


treat your family to Modern 
ope. In page after glorious page 
ll-color plates of exceptional 
ity and brilliance, you'll view 
Impressionistic paintings of 
iguin, Cézanne and Monet. The 
gnificent bronze sculptures of 
jin. The pointillism of Seurat. 

» Cubism of Picasso and his fol- 
‘ers. All accompanied by the fas- 
ating commentary of museum 
gperts. 

You will admire up close the 
amic brush strokes with which 

» Gogh captured the countryside 
Arles, the town in southern 



















You'll explore the dreamlikejungle 
setting of Henri Rousseau’s The 
Repast of the Lion and learn why 
Rousseau’s avant-garde work 
was so admired by his fellow artists. 


ance where the artist produced 
e two hundred paintings in little 
sr a year. Turn the page, and 
#11] be sharing a quiet joke with 
fnri Matisse, whose painting Gold- 
sh incorporates one of his pre- 
jus paintings into the composi- 
n. Later, you'll look through the 
mera lens with Henri Cartier- 
Ssson and Brassai and view their 
traordinary photographs of ordi- 
ry people and events. 


! 


,§ And it’s just the beginning 
of your family’s 

%§ discovery and appreciation 

: of the world’s great art 


dern Europe is your introduc- 
yin to The Art Treasures of The 
itropolitan Museum—a remark- 
le art book series that encom- 
yl Sses over fifty centuries of man’s 








You'll witness the reemergence of the art of antiquity 
in the post-Cubism work of Pablo Picasso, and watch 
as the master abandons fragmented forms to paint 
Sigures of classical wholeness and unity. 


creative genius. Each volume takes 

you and your family on a private 

“guided tour” of the vast treasures 

of the Metropolitan. You'll behold 
the great paintings of Renais- 
sance masters such as Titian 
and Raphael. View the classical 
bronzes and marble sculptures 
of Greece and Rome. Discover 
precious gold statues and rare 
carvings from the pyramids and 
temples of Egypt and the Ancient 
Near East. Enjoy the rich variety 
of American art, from Winslow 
Homer to Andy Warhol. Every era 
is gloriously represented. 


Each volume a masterwork 
of the bookbinder’s craft 
As with Modern Europe, each vol- 
ume in the series is a work of art 
in itself—meticulously crafted with 


an elegant binding, a cover design 


specially commissioned for The 
Franklin Library edition, richly 
colored endpapers, and reproduc- 
tion-quality acid-free book paper 
that will retain its vibrancy and 
luster for generations. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has selected The Franklin Library 
to distribute this remarkable collec- 
tion to you. It is truly a first-ever 





You'll feel the compelling psychological and emo- 
tional sentiments that are conveyed by the powerful 
sculptures of such masters as Henry Moore, Alberto 
Giacometti, and Antoine Pevsner. 


opportunity to bring all the splen- 
dor and elegance of the art world 
into your home—the perfect way to 
introduce your family to some of the 
most priceless works of art ever cre- 
ated. Send for your free examina- 
tion copy of Modern Europe today, 
with no obligation. 


YES, please send me Modern Europe as my introduction to The Art Treasures of The Metro- 
politan Museum. I'll decide whether I want to continue as a subscriber after I’ve had a chance 
to examine this book for 14 days free. If for any reason I am not entirely satisfied, I will return 

the book within 14 days with no obligation. Otherwise, I will pay just $34.50* and add it tomy 


permanent home library. 


six weeks. Each imported volume will have the same 14-day examination privilege and the same 


price of $34.50." I understand I am free to cancel my subscription at any time. 


O Deluxe Edition. Check here if you prefer to receive the elegant, full leather-bound edition 


of this collection, at $65.* per volume. Same terms and shipment schedule. 12197-27 


*Plus my state sales tax and $2.50 for shipping and handling. 


Signature 


Address 





I'll then receive future books in this 12-volume series at the rate of one approximately every ! 
All applications are subject to acceptance 





Please print clearly. 





City, State, Zip 
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An Eastern Axis 


Steel“Framed Composition near Los Angeles 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
ARCHITECTURE BY FRED M. BRIGGS, AIA 

TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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“My aim was to integrate the best of the East and West,” says Sally Sirkin 
Lewis of her design for a contemporary house outside Los Angeles. 
ABOVE: The gallery hallways display Richard Serra’s 1984 Tujunga Black, 
top left, and English Chinese-style covered jars. Below is a 19th-century 
Korean screen. LEFT: “I was delighted to use four chairs in the center of 
the living room instead of the conventional two sofas,” says Lewis. The 
Robert Motherwell work is from his Elegy series. Furniture, silk-linen 
wallcovering, upholstery and planters throughout from J. Robert Scott. 





























LIKE MAGICIANS who make solid ob- 
jects vanish into thin air, skillful 
interior designers can dematerialize 
structures by distracting the eye. 
Sally Sirkin Lewis has wrought her 
magic inside a very solid house out- 
side Los Angeles, treating its exposed 
steel frame as the invisible support 
for an airy inner structure of teak and 
glass, which frames an exciting col- 
lection of antiques and contemporary 
art. Polished black granite is used ex- 
tensively as a foil to the matte-black 
structural beams and the rich textures 
of the furnishings. 


opposite: The smaller dining room, which looks over the hills to the city below, is used by 
the family for casual entertaining. Lewis designed the table and ebony chairs. ABOVE: A 
hand-loomed area rug adds textural variety to the polished family /media room accented 
with teak and granite. Says Lewis, “Although the client’s husband collects antiques, he 
agreed right away to Donald Judd’s painted-aluminum sculpture over the fireplace.” 


Architect Fred Briggs cleverly ex- 
ploited the steep wooded site, with its 
dramatic view over grassy hills to the 
south, creating a powerful geometry 
of projecting planes and floor-to-ceil- 
ing glazing. The client played an ac- 
tive role throughout the three years 
of design and construction, bringing 
in Lewis, finding contractors who 
would meet her exacting standards, 
and acquiring a fine collection of con- 
temporary art to accompany her fam- 
ily heirlooms. The resident became 
the undisputed mistress of the proj- 
ect, supervising every detail but 








giving her designer freedom to soar. 
For Sally Sirkin Lewis, it was a 
dream come true: “We enjoyed a 
wonderfully honest and direct rela- 
tionship.” Both sought an under- 
stated elegance, a serene retreat from 
the world that would allow family 
members to share common interests 
or to be alone. Entertaining, beyond a 
few close friends, was not a priority. 
“T always wanted to work for Mies 
van der Rohe,” says Lewis, wishing 
that the architect of the Seagram 


Building might be reincarnated to 
provide her with a blank canvas. This 
house was the next best thing, a 
dramatic contrast to the traditional 
houses all around it. | 
A driveway winds down to the 
main entrance. Ahead is a glass-en- 
closed stair leading down to a floor 
of bedrooms and a gymnasium, and ~ 
down again to a game room and pool. — 
Each plane is sharply defined. To the 
right and left of the entrance is.a_ 
broad axial gallery—it’s lighted from 





ABOVE: “The residents wanted the master bedroom to be a study in white-on-white,” says Lewis. “They wanted a 
sense of complete tranquillity.” The large acrylic, Extreems, 1987, is by James Brown. Hansen swing-arm lamp. 


opposite: The bath, with travertine walls and floor, extends the soft tones and simplicity found in the master 
bedroom. The circa 1922 vase is from J. Robert Scott. Gracie silk wallcovering is reflected in the mirror. 








either end by clerestory windows— 
which links a succession of spacious 
‘communal rooms. 

Lewis “loved the bones of the 
house,” but persuaded the architect to 
make a few changes before it was 
built. An open porch overlooking the 
‘entrance court was enclosed to cre- 
‘ate a music room. Down one side 
of the room runs a long banquette; 
above is mounted one of several eigh- 

‘teenth- and nineteenth-century Ko- 

rean screens that animate the interior. 


The music room succinctly states the 
twin themes of the house: richness 
and restraint. Floors and countertops 
are of polished black granite. Room- 
height windows are shaded with ver- 
tical black louvers. Lewis rejected the 
original teak joinery as “too rugged,” 
specifying canvas-backed teak veneer 
for wall paneling, cabinets, and the 
arches that frame the principal 
rooms. So well has the work been 
done that the wood holds its own 
against the massive steel frame, but 


Windows are covered with shoji screens, 
evoking the tranquillity of an Oriental inn 





81 


has a refined consistency of color 
and texture too. 

The generous proportions allowed 
the designer to indulge her prefer- 
ence for armchairs over sofas, and for 
setting the pieces clear of the walls. 
The living room and, even more, the 
dining room have a touch of formal- 
ity. By contrast, the family room is 
more relaxed. 

Stairs and an elevator lead down to 
a succession of bedrooms, all carpeted 


ABOVE: “Since the guest room is small, with a 
low ceiling,” notes Lewis, “I felt it needed a 
vertical grand statement to create the illusion 
of scale ” The 19th-century Korean screen cel- 
ebrates a victorious battle. The Lewis-designed 
bed is from J. Robert Scott. RIGHT: “Exterior 
and interior must be integrated as a total envi- 
ronment,” says Lewis. “I’m confident archi- 
tect Fred Briggs and I have achieved that.” 


and furnished in shades of white and 
with natural fabrics. A study sepa- 
rates the two children’s rooms; at one 
end of the house is the well-equipped 
gymnasium, off which open small 
offices for the parents. A lively series 
of antique maps align on one wall. In 
the master bedroom, windows are 
covered with shoji screens, evoking 
the tranquillity of an Oriental inn. 
The sybaritic bath houses an Orien- 
tal-style soaking tub and a shower in 


open cylinders of ivory travertine. 

The soaring rooms throughout 
“cried out for bold modern art- 
works,” the designer recalls, “and to 
prove it, I brought some canvases in, 
knowing that the owner’s eye would 
tell her they were right.” Lewis’s 
enthusiasm proved contagious. Very 
soon the client became as passionate 
about the new as about the antique, 
and Lewis gave each work dramatic 


emphasis while integrating it into the 
ensemble. The result is that art, ar- 
chitecture and design achieve a rare 
synthesis, each playing off the others 
to create a succession of noble spaces 


and felicitous pairings. 0 
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NTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA, ASID 
EXT BY JAMES REGINATO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
IONE MIGHT AS WELL begin with Balan- 
chine’s instructions for the kitchen. 
or in 1963, when prima ballerina 
Maria Tallchief Paschen purchased a 
Wonce-gracious but by then disheveled 
brownstone, the great choreogra- 
pher—and Maria’s former hus- 
jband—knew what had to be done. 
“You must tear down all the walls 
jand make one big kitchen,” he an- 
jnounced upon seeing the warren of 
downstairs chambers. (By the time 
she rescued it, the brownstone had 
j become a rooming house.) 
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Intermezzo in Manhattan 
e Pied-a-lerre of Maria Tallchief and Henry D. Paschen 


The succeeding years have been al- 
most as eventful for the house as 
they’ve been for its occupants. Hav- 
ing retired from the stage in 1966, 
Tallchief and her daughter, Elise— 
who lived in the house as a “back- 
stage baby’’—rejoined Henry D. 
Paschen in Chicago, where the fam- 
ily has since occupied commanding 
positions in the city’s artistic, busi- 
ness and social communities. 

As for the house itself, it was let to 
a succession of tenants, including 
Mrs. Paschen’s sister, aS well as vari- 





On a “miraculously quiet side street near 
Lincoln Center” is a brownstone updated by 
Bruce Gregga for Henry and Maria Tallchief 
Paschen and their daughter, Elise. OpPOsITE 
“Both mother and daughter prefer the roman- 
tic,” says Gregga, a fact reflected in the living 
room’s abundance of pastels and floral pat- 
terns. Louis XVI-style demilune consoles 
flank the fireplace. The needlepoint rug is 
from Stark; crystal chandelier from Nesle 
Clarence House fabric covers the armchair 
and ottoman. ABoveE: Botanical prints, glazed 
walls and light-colored fabrics contribute to 
the warm, traditional look. Brunschwig & 
Fils fabrics cover the sofa and slipper chaiz 
Fabric on armchairs from Cowtan & Tout 
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ous members of the dance world— 
notably John Taras, associate direc- 
tor of American Ballet Theatre. The 
Paschens, however, were never 
strangers to the house; invited back 
often for cocktails or dinner, they 
were, in fact, witnesses to its continu- 
ing evolution. Under Taras’s reign, 
for example, a collection of sculpted 
hands dominated the house. 

When Bruce Gregga recently re- 
ceived the assignment from the 
Paschens to transform the brown- 
stone back into their Manhattan pied- 
a-terre, he carried out the plan 
Balanchine had prefigured but which 
had since been somewhat obscured: 
returning the house to its original 
Victorian form and splendor. 

Another designer would likely 
have found it difficult to please the 
family, each member of which had 


a 
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rather different uses in mind for the 


house. Elise—no longer the backstage 
baby but the recent recipient of a 
Ph.D. in English literature from Ox- 
ford University—wanted a space 
conducive to her literary undertak- 
ings; on their brief but frequent stops 
in Manhattan, Mr. and Mrs. Paschen 
wanted a jumping-off spot for their 
respective activities—ballet for her, 
business for him. “Bruce has a flair 
for seeing things,” says Maria Tall- 
chief, “and he understood very well 
that this was a Victorian house.” 
Logistical matters, however, were 
somewhat more complicated than 
usual (Gregga has designed six other 
residences for the family). Since Elise 
was still at Oxford during the selec- 
tion process, a transatlantic traffic of 
fabrics and samples flowed, accompa- 
nied by telephone consultations be- 


Elise Paschen favors the library’s etchings of 
Oxford, where she earned her Ph.D. Sponge- 
glazed walls and a Chippendale-style chair 
add a genial ambiance. Window fabric, 


Cowtan & Tout. Candlestick lamps, Marvin ~ 


Alexander. Avery Boardman sofa. Stark carpet. 


tween England, Chicago and New 
York. “It was decorating by courier,” 
recalls Gregga, who explains that 
“Maria wanted to make sure Elise felt 
it was her house too.” 


Fortunately, mother and daughter | 


share much the same tastes, which 
run to, as Gregga says, “the romantic 
and the old-fashioned.” In order to 
restore the house’s Victorian charac- 
ter, he first set about reinstating the 
details that had been stripped from 
it. Deep moldings now run again 
throughout; shutters—lovely, deli- 
cate ones that fold into the window 
paneling—adorn each room. 








‘The master bedroom reflects Maria’s love of softness and comfort,” says Gregga. Concurs Mrs. Paschen, “He knows I’m quite old-fashioned.” The 
oral theme continues with the chintz bed and balloon-shade fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Lee Jofa silk plaid on table. Hansen swing-arm lamps. 


To create an English country feel- 


“Jing, a variety of chintzes were se- 


ected. Indeed, the house’s profusion 
of floral motifs—also seen in the 
ootanical prints that line many of the 
walls—give it the air of nothing so 

uch as a garden. “It’s like a bower,” 


}says Elise Paschen, who confesses 


nonetheless that while still at Oxford 


she briefly lobbied for a radical de- 


parture in the living room: “I wanted 
something very New York, some- 
thing stark, very beige.” 
The living room colors were taken 
rom its flower-block needlepoint 
ig: yellow glazed walls, yellow sofa 
and window shades; blue ceiling and 


Jarmchairs; a delicate rose-pink for 
) other furnishings and lamps. 
,) For the south-facing rooms, where 


the sun fairly cascades in, Gregga em- 
ployed a variety of darker or earthier 





shades. Anchored by a few massive 
pieces—such as an antique French 
pine armoire and an oak-plank trestle 
table—the large, airy, multipurpose 
kitchen/dining /entertaining area ap- 
pears to have been transported from 
some sun-dappled shire or province. 
According to all parties, it is the heart 
of the house (Balanchine knew what 
he was talking about). If the brown- 
stone has any problem, they say, it’s 
that no one stays long in the living 
room: People naturally gravitate to- 
ward the affable kitchen. 

Upstairs, the library is somewhat 
more urbane in character, though En- 
glish to the core. The walls, one lined 
with etchings of Oxford’s colleges (to 
make one member of the household 
feel at home), have been sponge- 
glazed in red and black, a technique 
that softens and warms the room. A 


number of stately but unprepossess- 
ing antiques—including a large pine 
convex mirror, a red-lacquered Chi- 
nese end table, and a Chippendale- 
style chair covered in red leather— 
lend their charm as well. Structurally, 
a fireplace and bookshelves were 
added. All in all, says Elise Paschen, 
it’s a bit in spirit like Annabel’s, the 
London club. 

Now that the house is restored to 
its original glory, it’s a most agreeable 
pied-a-terre for all. “It’s charming 
and elegant, with beautiful lines, yet 
it’s not unpractical,” says Maria. “I 
feel like I’m living in a sanctuary,” 
agrees Elise. “It couldn’t be nicer. 
We're in the middle of the city; I can 
walk anywhere, yet I can hear birds,” 
says Henry Paschen. “To hear birds 
singing in midtown Manhattan— 
that’s something.” 0 
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~ © The Villa Favorita in Ligano 


. TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 
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Set on the shores of Lake Lugano, Villa Favorita (above), the Swiss residence of 
Baron and Baroness Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza, is home to a significant 
portion of his celebrated art collection. LEFT: A cypress-lined drive winds along the 
lake to the villa’s entrance. INsET: Gates at a private boat landing are flanked by 
heraldic lions of the Beroldingen family, who built the estate in the 17th century. 


COUNTLESS MAGAZINE articles, cata- 


logue prefaces and even scholarly 
publications repeat the rather star- 
tling claim that the Thyssen-Borne- 


misza Collection is second in 
importance only to that of the queen 
of England. But while the queen’s in- 
heritance, to which she has person- 
ally added very little, encompasses 
several centuries of art collecting, the 
works Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen- 
Bornemisza and his father, Heinrich, 
acquired between them represents 
the astonishing accomplishment of 
only two generations—a little over 
sixty years. Of course, the baron’s col- 
lection cannot be compared to the 
royal holdings in terms of quantity, 
but in terms of quality it stands decid- 
edly alone as the finest private art col- 
lection in the world. 

The amazing depth and breadth of 
the collection can only be understood 
and appreciated at Villa Favorita, the 
baron’s residence just outside Lu- 
gano, Switzerland. Many people to- 
day, when they hear the collection 


mentioned, will say: “Oh yes, I saw it 
in Washington’ —or New York or 
Kansas City or Omaha—not realizing 
that they have seen only a fraction of 
the baron’s holdings and, with few 
exceptions, hardly any of the old- 
master paintings that give the collec- 
tion its reputation. Perhaps the finest 
toured the United States between 
1979 and 1981, but that group in- 
cluded only fifty-seven old masters 
out of a total of nearly six hundred. 
When a selection went to the Soviet 
Union, the baron was there for the 
opening. “I was amused,” he says, ‘to 
hear one of the Russians remark, ‘But 
we all thought the age of Catherine 
the Great was over.’” 

The baron is well aware of the dis- 
tinction these treasures have earned 
for him, but he never fails to rec- 
ognize his father’s role in estab- 
lishing the collection. ‘“My father 
acquired the seventeenth-century 
Villa Favorita from Prince Friedric 
Leopold of Prussia in 1932,” he says 
“and brought the old-master pa 





ABOVE: In the French Room are Boucher’s La Toilette, 1742, an 18th-cen- 
tury bureau plat and a Riesener commode. Beside the Clodion figure 
group is a French 18th-century crystal bowl with gilt-bronze mounts. 


The baron, who says his goal is simply to col- 
lect “the best of the best,” looks after the 
works at the villa himself, overseeing their 
restoration and deciding where they are to be 
hung. “The rooms stay specifically Flemish; 
Italian, German, and so on, though I some- 
times shift works within them.” LEFT: Frago- 
nard’s circa 1771 Mademoiselle Duthé hangs in 
the richly decorated English Room. Perched 
over Ming and Kangxi pieces along the fire 
surround is a 1730 Meissen monkey by 
Kirchner. Antiques include a pair of Régence 
fauteuils and an 18th-century French carpet. 





ings there. He had first shown them 
publicly in Munich only two years 
before.” From that time until his fa- 
ther’s death in 1947, the collection at- 
tained a legendary status but was 
seldom seen by the public at large. 
“After the war Bernard Berenson ap- 
peared in Lugano and wanted to see 
the pictures,” the baron recalls. “I let 
him visit the gallery. My father 
would have killed me if he had 
known about it! It turned out well 
in the end, because Berenson later 
published seventy-five of our paint- 
ings and their value soared.” 

Baron Thyssen—“Heini” to his 
friends—is a delightful raconteur 
with hundreds of stories about the 
treasures of Villa Favorita. But the 
handsome lakeside house is no longer 
the isolated sanctuary it must have 
seemed in his father’s day. The gal- 
lery with which his father extended 
the villa is now open to the public on 
weekends for seven months of the 
year, and weekdays when special ex- 
hibitions are on display. The admin- 
istrative staff of Villa Favorita is 
delighted that the 1987 season drew 
some 250,000 visitors. 

This great success with the public 
is definitely one of Baron Thyssen’s 
proudest personal accomplishments. 
He has gained prominence as an en- 
trepreneur in the world of art—equal 
to his fame in international busi- 
ness—by bringing to the villa several 
loan exhibitions of exceptional im- 
portance. The most recent featured 
Impressionist and Postimpressionist 
masterpieces from Soviet museums, 
many of which had never before 
been allowed to leave Russia. Earlier 
in the same season the baron had 





The baron’s father, Heinrich, acquired the 
villa in 1932 and added a gallery wing to 
house his old-master paintings. After Hein- 


rich‘s death in 1947, Baron Thyssen-Borne- The baron has gained prominence as 


misza opened the gallery to the public; : 
under his astute eye the collection has since an entrepreneur in the world of art by 
expanded to about 1,400 works. ABOVE: Baron 


and Baroness Thyssen-Bornemisza in the En- bringing to the villa several loan exhibitions 
glish Room, one of a series of main recep- 
tion rooms installed by the baron’s father. of exceptional importance 
La Rousse au Caraco Blanc, 1889, and Gaston = : 
Bonnefoy, 1891, by Toulouse-Lautrec flank 
Bonnard’s Portrait de Misia Godebska of 1908. 
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obtained the loan of Malcolm 
Forbes’s Fabergé collection. 

For the latter, he agreed to Forbes’s 
proposal that the two of them make 
an ascent over Lake Lugano in a huge 
hot-air balloon decorated like an im- 
perial Easter egg. But Swiss security 
forces panicked at the prospect of los- 
ing two of the world’s most promi- 
nent millionaires to treacherous 
alpine air currents, and cancelled 
what had promised to be Lugano’s 
media event of the year. 
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The special exhibitions at the villa 
all require a good deal of traveling 
and hard work on the baron’s part, 
belying the somewhat dated and sim- 
plistic picture of him as an interna- 
tional playboy and bon viveur. Of the 
half dozen or so houses he maintains 
around the world (for the London 
house, see Architectural Digest, Octo- 
ber 1987), Villa Favorita enjoys a spe- 
cial role. He says, “This is the house 
where I keep an office and where 
much of my work is done. Villa 


Though the baron maintains residences in 
London, Gloucestershire and Jamaica, the 
villa is where he has held such exhibitions 
as the 1983 and 1987 shows of Impressionist 
and Postimpressionist paintings from Soviet 
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museums. ABOVE: Adjacent to the English” 


Room is a tiny medieval-style bar adorned 


with 19th-century trompe-l’oeil heraldic wall _ 
hangings and a painted frieze of open colon-- 


nades. The walnut tall-case clock at right is 
from Amsterdam, circa 1720. Center, a 16th- 
century Italian octagonal table. Spiral-turned 
armchairs are upholstered in cut velvet. 
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ABOVE: An 18th-century Pompeian-style frieze 
rings Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza’s study, 


| where he spends most of his time when he’s 
}at the villa, poring over the transparencies 


and ‘catalogues that arrive daily from galleries 
and dealers all over the world. Set against oak 
paneling is an anonymous 19th-century por- 
trait of the baron’s grandfather August Thys- 
sen. Though not himself an art collector, the 


' German industrialist commissioned a num- 


» din. The 16th-century French walnut table is = 


ber of sculptures from his friend Auguste Ro- 


set off by tapestry-covered 17th-century chairs. 





Favorita is the center of my personal 
working life.” 

The baron clearly delights in the 
complications that his life, his work 
and his collection create. He is con- 


stantly juggling proposals that come 
to Lugano from all over the world to 
help him decide the future of his col- 
lection. And while the ultimate deci- 
sion may still take some time, his 
desk is piled high each day with auc- 
tion catalogues and offers from art 
dealers around the world. Like every 


inveterate collector, Baron Thyssen- 
Bornemisza regularly increases his 
holdings, and it is this continual ex- 
pansion—combined with the rela- 
tively limited size of Villa Favorita— 
that has become a preoccupation and 
concern for him. 

As he has written, for fifteen years 
after his father’s death he bought 
only old masters. Then, in the early 
1960s, his eyes were opened to mod- 
ern art through the vibrant work 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: Jan de Beer’s 16th-century The Annunciation and Andrea Riccio’s circa 1520 terra-cotta Madonna and 
Child are paired in the oak-paneled Gothic Room. opposite LEFT: Manet’s L’Amazone de Face, 1882. OPPOSITE RIGHT: Chez 
la Modiste, 1883, by Degas is one of the Impressionist works displayed in the master bedroom. Arrayed on a Louis XV 
commode by Roussel are 18th-century Japanese porcelains with French gilt-bronze mounts. ABOvE: Pissarro’s Rue 
Saint-Honoré, Effet de Pluie: Aprés-Midi, 1897, hangs in the baron’s dressing room. Below, a Louis XVI bureau a Gradin 
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English Translation | 


Georgian Unariations in Marylands Hunt Country 


When a couple was ready to decorate their Georgian 
Colonial residence in Maryland’s hunt country, they 
called upon British-born designér Anthony P. Browne. 
opposite: A Chinese jade horse, foreground, rests on 
a center table in the Neoclassically detailed hallway. 


ABOVE: “The owners use the drawing room for enter- 
taining,” says Browne, “so I incorporated three seating 
areas, including one around the fireplace.” Above the 
mantel hangs a circa 1960 de Kooning charcoal. Chair, 
ottoman and table fabrics from Clarence House. 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY P. BROWNE 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAUL WARCHOL 


THE MARYLAND countryside is where 
America intersects topographically 
and, some would say, culturally with 
England, so it seemed natural that the 
owners of a Georgian Colonial manor 
house overlooking the loamy Caves 
Valley should turn to an English inte- 
rior designer when the time came. 
That time did not, in fact, come 
soon. The owners, a Baltimore invest- 
ment banker and his wife, had put off 
any major work until their three sons 
were nearly grown, possibly envisag- 
ing what collective ruin three able- 
bodied young males can inflict on 
expensive interiors. But even then the 
wife encountered resistance from her 


husband. She finally had to resort to 
guerrilla tactics, according to British 
designer Anthony P. Browne, who is 
now based in Washington, D.C. 

“She got so fed up,” he chuckles, 
“that finally she waited until he was 
away on business and sold almost ev- 
erything in the house. It was quite 
amazing, really.” 

Though the banker’s immediate re- 
action to this conclusive stratagemr is 
lost to history, the results of the year- 
long redecoration testify to the suc- 
cess of his wife’s tactics. “Where there 
are no alternatives,” as the saying 
goes, “there are no problems.” 

The house is now of a piece with its 
environment. There is a distinctively 
English flavor, as befits a home in the 
hunt country outside Baltimore. It is, 
on the other hand, also American— 
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How can such 
disparate elements 
coexist under the same 
roof, much less thrive? 


It is a particular quality 


of the English. 


BELOW: Jacobean paneling distinguishes the li- 


brary, which is used for intimate gatherings. 
Chintz and russet-colored fabrics are from 
Clarence House; wheelback armchairs are 
covered in fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. op- 
posite: “Absolute comfort” was the request for 
the master bedroom, recalls Browne. “The cli-# 
ents chose the wallpaper, and I took it from: 
there.” A trumeau hangs above a Regency-. 
style washstand. Brunschwig & Fils bed- and 


wallcovering; pillow fabric by Scalamandré; | 


sofa fabric from Kravet. Stark carpeting. 





ormal without being overbearing, 
dignified yet relaxed. This is not a Re- 
gency showcase but a working home 
here riding boots tromp the halls 
accompanied by the muddy paws of 
some rather formidable dogs—an 
Akita and a German shepherd— 
hich accounts for the several acres 
of sisal floorcovering. Jeremy Ben- 
ham developed his theory of Utili- 
arianism during Georgian England, 
so in a way Browne has been very 
e to period. 
The entrance hall, grand as it was 
ith its MGM-style staircase, was 
somewhat dark and dreary, accord- 
ng to the designer. He had the walls 
painted in a stippled glaze over an 
apricot base, giving them both 
armth and luster and highlighting 
he splendid original moldings. 





The major problem concerned the 
drawing room, which had been 
added on to the house in the early 
sixties. The proportions of some of 
the paneling and moldings were in- 
correct and had to be redone. The 
owners wanted to be able to entertain 
large numbers of people there, but 
the room was, Browne remembers, 
“very cold and damp and uncozy, 
used mostly for playing pool—just a 
long, narrow and very unremarkable 
room. I had to figure out how to get 
seating in there. That’s why I put in 
the two corner banquettes, which es- 
sentially triple the seating space.” 

The banquettes are awash in a sea 
of English chintz. Stemming the flo- 
ral tide are a set of painted Regency 
chairs and a pair of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Louis XVI-style console tables 
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with marble tops. Two wing chairs 
flank the fireplace, over which hangs 
a charcoal drawing by Willem de 
Kooning from his Woman series. The 
room is also hung with works by Jas- 
per Johns, Alexander Calder, Henry 
Moore and Larry Rivers. 

Browne did not entirely lighten the 
drawing room, finding it necessary to 
paint the ceiling an olive shade in or- 
der to darken slightly the glare of the 
original white one. Two sides of the 
room are lined with windows. Now 
the walls have what he calls the “feel 
of sunsets,” and unlined silk draper- 
ies give the room an apricot glow. 

The English country theme is con- 
tinued in the library, easily the’ cozi- 
est room in the house. The dark oak 
paneling—original to the house—is 
Jacobean and features a carved frieze, 
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fluted pilasters and molded cornices. 
It is exquisite, if perhaps slightly se- 
vere. Together with the hearth, the 
overstuffed armchairs and the solid 
wall of books, it creates the atmo- 
sphere of a London gentleman’s club. 
Except for the colors. 

The central armchairs are covered 
in bright yellow and russet, and face 
a sofa done in a honeysuckle pattern 
that matches a bench beneath a 
Gothic Revival corner cupboard dat- 
ing from the 1840s. The Brussels- 
weave carpet is a busy “Turkish” 
pattern, which serves to ground the 
room in a deep red while inflecting 
it with a little (permissible) gaiety. 
Plants in overglazed enamel jardi- 
nieres beneath the “Italian-strung” 


’ draperies lend a touch of the Oriental, 


the Matisse lithograph and poster a 
dash of panache. 

This rather dizzying list of ingredi- 
ents must give pause. But it is an ax- 
iom of the English style that a gestalt 
is at work here. How can such dispa- 
rate elements coexist under the same 
roof, much less thrive? It is a particu- 
lar quality of the English, who have 
always remained terribly relaxed 
about their seemingly wild combina- 
tions, to trust in such as the Matisse 
and the oak paneling to bring about a 
certain synergy. It is the metaphysi- 
cal conceit that Dr. Johnson defined 
as the “discovery of occult resem- 
blances in things apparently unlike.” 

Asked about this business of the 
English look, Anthony Browne just 
shrugs bemusedly. Yes, he is known 
for it, he admits. “I think people 
come to me for an authentic English 
country look, which usually means 
chintz,” he says. “Though in my own 
home I tend to mix chintz with more 
citylike fabrics such as silk.” He does 
add that he has “tons” of it in his 
store, however, in the hopes that his 
clients on these republican yet Anglo- 
phile shores remain enamored.0 


Meadows dotted with apple trees provide 
pasturage for the owners’ cattle and Thor- 
oughbreds. “My clients wanted the 

the home to match the outside,” says 

“The English style fills the bill perfe< 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY PIERO PINTO 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY : 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 


ABOVE: “I spend my summers in a villa surrounded by gardens, by color,” 
says fashion executive Donatella Girombelli. “The absence of color 
throughout this apartment is intended to reflect a different mood.” 
RIGHT: The living room archway is flanked by a pair of Empire mahog- 
any doors from the city of Lucca, complementing the overall mini- 
malist palette used by Piero Pinto in designing the three-story space. 
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Empirical Style in Italy 


The Ancona Residence of Donatella Girombelli 




















ABOVE: In the entrance hall, Art Déco chairs 
and a pair of Empire vases on marble columns 
are grouped with a mosaic picture depicting 
Neoclassical figures after an 18th-century 
drawing. RIGHT: ‘The house is decorated with 
a few early-19th-century pieces of furniture,” 
says Piero Pinto, “all of Neoclassical inspira- 
tion. I also used precious materials in the de- 
sign, such as black African marble for the 
floors.” A Gio Pomodoro sculpture stands on 
the floor before two Lucio Fontana artworks. 


THE UNION OF ALTOGETHER divergent styles can sometimes 
inspire an implausible—but powerful and original—syn- 
thesis. When Italian fashion arbiter and executive 
Donatella Girombelli decided to transform part of an eigh- 
teenth-century palazzo in Ancona—on Italy’s Adriatic 
coast—into a private residence, she wanted neither a pure 
evocation of classicism nor something that would be sin- 
gularly contemporary. 

“T am a modern woman in a modern age who also loves 
the past. The two temperaments,” she insists, “are not ir- 
reconcilable.” She enlisted the help of interior designer 
Piero Pinto, and together they had the boldness and aes- 
thetic confidence to successfully couple what might well 
have clashed in less able hands. Empire furniture and ob- 
jects are combined with abstract works of art; sleek Art 
Déco chairs appear before billowing taffeta draperies; light 
may come from a slender contemporary lamp of Milanese 
design or from Empire candelabra. 

Yet despite the peculiar unions, the space is marked, 
above all, by a sense of balance and restraint. There is an 
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almost uniform adherence to a scheme of black and white}, 
an effect that could be oppressive and rather clichéd were 
it not for the occasional intrusion of color—a classical tazza 
of yellow marble, or the gilt detail and deep brown ma 
hogany of an Empire table. “If used sparingly, as part of a 
whole,” maintains Pinto, “Empire can provide a roo 
with a certain elegance.” 

As always, Pinto approached the endeavor with a kee 
understanding of the individual for whom he was design 
ing. ‘Donatella is an extremely hard-working woman, and 
she needs well-ordered, refined surroundings, not fuss 
overdecorated ones.” 

Donatella Girombelli is arguably one of Italy’s most ac 
complished businesswomen. As president of Genny—th¢ 
Italian fashion house that produces the Byblos, Complice 
and Malisy lines, as well as the original Genny collection 
Girombelli oversees a multimillion-dollar enterprise 
whose fashions are sold in thirty countries worldwide. Al 
though she does not design, Donatella Girombelli does ex 
ude impeccable taste and has had the good sense to engage 


“The rigorous black-and-white scheme continues throughout the mai 
rooms,” notes Pinto. opposite: Superficie Bianca by Enrico Castellan 
hangs above an Empire-style table with a carved marble base of lions 
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ABOVE: “I designed the nocturnal parts of the 
house to contrast with the black and white of 
the public rooms,” says Pinto. “In the mir- 
rored dressing room, I have used only cherry 
wood for color, and black is forgotten except 
for the cabinet detailing.” RIGHT: “I wanted to 
make the master bedroom softer, more sub- 
dued in its tones,” notes Pinto. The Empire 
furniture, including the bateau lit, is also from 
Lucca, where the Empire style once flourished. 
The circa 1900 painting is by Adolphe Weisz. 


prominent designers, among them Gianni Versace and 
Claude Montana, to create collections for her diversified 
lines of clothing. 

Unlike many of Italy’s fashion cognoscenti, Donatella 
Girombelli does not have a residence in Milan. She re- 
mains in Ancona, where the firm has its production facili- 
ties, far removed from the chaos of the fashion capital. 

The palazzo in which she lives was built by the noble 
Nembrini-Gonzaga family. Later it was the splendid resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Ancona. Both the interior and 
exterior are blessed with elegant proportions and allow for 
an abundance of light. Yet the apartment is not overly 
spacious, and Piero Pinto and Donatella Girombelli had to 
skillfully manipulate the rooms to their utmost advantage. 
The floors of the entrance hall, living room and dining 
room are of a highly polished black marble that doubles 
the volume of those communal rooms. Furniture has been 
kept to a minimum; economy of line and volume have 
been preserved without a stark or uninviting look. 

Most of the artworks Donatella Girombelli has collected 
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in recent years are Minimalist paintings and sculpture by 
Italian contemporaries. A small ink drawing by the Futur- 
ist Giacomo Balla, which sits atop a side table in the liv- 
ing room, is an exception. “I am very attracted to Mini- 
malist art,” she proclaims. “It is essential, clean, very close 

to my philosophy of fashion and of living.” 

But to enter her bedroom is to observe another facet of 
her tastes, the one removed from abstract art and hard. 
black marble surfaces. There the impression is decidedly 
more romantic. The furniture is exclusively Empire, in- 
cluding a graceful bateau lit covered with an antique lace 
bedspread, a secretary laden with a collection of alabaster 
vases, and a cheval glass. There is white carpeting 
throughout, and on a white wall hangs a single painting, 
a large nineteenth-century nude. 

Of course, what strikes one most about Donatella 
Girombelli’s residence is that it is so thoroughly Italian. 
The classical order is never abandoned, nor is the modern 
age excluded. Both worlds have their due, and in their 
accord a unique style is boldly achieved.0 ‘ 


opposite: “The rich silk draperies,” observes Pinto, “soften the linearity 
and simplicity of the bedroom furnishings.” A collection of alabaster 
vases and jars rests on the early-19th-century Italian fall-front secretary. 








ABOVE: Baron Girod de 1’Ain is one of over}, 
four hundred varieties of roses in the Long 
ar eCns :. Island garden of David and Helga Dawn, who 
S this spring were awarded the Garden Club 
of America’s prestigious Jane Righter Rose 
Name S of the Ros e Medal. Mr. Dawn is a consulting rosarian for 
the American Rose Society, and Mrs. Dawn, 
: vice-president of the Southampton Rose Soci- 
: " Le e , ety, has served as chairperson of numerous 
David and Helga Dawns Long Island Landscape Tose Shawe: Apbrapriate i eeone atta 
Southampton estate is named La Roseraie. 
opposite: The climber Morning Greeting is 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY from a notable new strain called Kordesii, 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER developed by the German grower Kordes. 
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BORDERING A TIDAL creek in Southamp- 


| ton, Long Island, Mr. and Mrs. David 
| Dawn’s garden, La Roseraie, is proof 
| that grandeur is not a matter of size 


but of proportion and harmony. 


| There are neither fountains nor 
| grand balustrades, grottoes nor re- 
| flecting pools. Furthermore, the gar- = 
) den is devoted to one flower, the rose. 


Among the hundreds of varieties 


in the Dawn garden are hybrid teas, 
polyanthas and floribundas, hybrid 
perpetuals, moss roses and climbers. 
There are old-fashioned roses, fancied 
by the purists, and the latest varieties 
created by the hybridizer. 

David Dawn worked with land- 
scape architect James M. Huntley to 
transform acreage that was formerly 
a barren stretch of potato farm into 


a fertile enclosure suitable for the 
cultivation of roses. For reasons of 
privacy, and for protection against 
the considerable Atlantic winds and 
salt air, Dawn and Huntley decided 
to surround the property with over 
a hundred black pines in combina- 
tion with well-tended hedges of Cali- 
fornia privet. They also planted red 
maples, London and American plane 


























trees and a Japanese dogwood. But no 
other flower except the rose. 

“I am aware that I am neglecting 
dozens of flowers that would thrive 
here,” David Dawn admits, “but I am 
constantly thinking of new roses for 
the garden! We import some, and 
get others from American sources.” 





ABOVE: Roses ring the wide lawn. Foreground, right to left: Ferdinand Pichard, Salet, Golden 
Wings. In the distance are floribunda beds; beyond them are posts with chain swags covered with 


American Pillar climbers. “All the climbers at left, in front of the tall privet hedge, are specially. 


selected for hardiness,” says David Dawn, “to offset the strong winds coming off the ocean.” 


To rosarians, every aspect of the 
flower that is so universally admired 
is fascinating. Helga Dawn is vice- 
president of the Southampton Rose 
Society, and her husband is a con- 
sulting rosarian for the American 
Rose Society. When the couple was 
awarded the prestigious Jane Righter 


Rose Medal by the Garden Club of 
America this spring, it was only the 
fifteenth time the award had been 
given since 1941. \ 

The Dawns’ passion for roses has 
led them beyond the grounds of their 
garden on various prolonged, almost 
devotional journeys to procure, ex- 


amine and simply revel in the flow- | 


ers that, by David Dawn’s admission, 
“have clearly become an obsession.” 
They have spent hours contemplat- 
ing the schemes of the Bois de Bou- 
logne in Paris. At the Romanesque 
cathedral in Hildesheim, West Ger- 
many, they gazed upon the thou- 
sand-year-old rose that clings to the 
stone facade. David Dawn also took 
great pains to secure permission to 
enter East Germany to visit the Sang- 
erhausen Rosarium. “Herr Lang, the 


continued on page 176 


LEFT: The hybrid tea rose Pristine, in a deli- 
cate shade David Dawn calls “porcelainlike,” 
is a 1978 show-bench winner. Opposite: Sil- 
ver Jubilee, a hybrid tea rose “with very dou- 
ble petals,” is a show-bench winner both in 
the United States and overseas, says Dawn. 











Opposite: Fragrant hybrids and old roses in the pool area are backed 
by American plane trees. OPPOSITE BELOW: Old-fashioned roses are the 
antiques of the rosarian’s world, as sought after as any Louis XIV chair 
jor George III teapot. The Dawns’ Marie Louise has been grown at 
Malmaison, Empress Josephine’s residence near Paris, since 1813. 
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ABOVE: Climbing roses form a fifty-foot-long canopy of color on a per- 
gola. BELOW LEFT: Dortmund, a red free-flowering Kordesii, foreground, 
is one of six climbers grown in a half-circle to form pillars and gar- 
lands of bloom. A white floribunda, Saratoga, right, completes a group 
of circular beds. BELOw: Duke of Windsor is a fragrant hybrid tea rose. 





“We determined that the 
end result would be with- 
out ‘time identification’ 
—thoroughly honest, 
direct, crisp and intelli- 
gent,” says Charles Pax- 
ton Gremillion, Jr., of the 
Texas house (right) he re- 
modeled with Loyd Ray 
Taylor. BELOw: A bridge 
is part of the estate’s 
private jogging path. 











“The library, with its 
glazed book cabinets, is — 
inspired by the late Re- | 
naissance,” says Paxton. 
opposite: A Regency eb- 
onized and gilt sofa is 
paired with an Italiag 
marble table, and 19th- 
century fauteuils face 
a bureau plat of the 
same period, with pietre 
dure top, in foreground. 


Bold Synthesis 


for Texas . 
Transforming a Tudoresque Estate 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES PAXTON GREMILLION, JR., 
ASID, AND LOYD RAY TAYLOR, ASID 
TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


THE HOUSE, ON A ROLLING, wooded lot in an exclusive Dallas 
suburb, was one of those nice “period” concoctions popu- 
lar in the 1920s, its solidly crafted Tudoresque character 
achieved by a combination of half-timbering, antique 
brickwork, sharply peaked gables and a fine Tudor stone 
arch over the front door. Asked by a longtime client to 
completely renovate the house (effectively tripling the 
ground-floor space) as well as erect an extensive series of 
pool pavilions on the grounds, designers Charles Paxton 
Gremillion, Jr., and Loyd Ray Taylor, of the Dallas firm 
Loyd-Paxton, boldly decided to make a virtue of the exist-_ 
ing facade’s eclecticism. 

“The construction of the house was so fine we couldn’t 
think of tearing it down and starting from scratch,” says 
Paxton. “We’re fortunate to have very catholic sensibil- 
ities,” adds Loyd. “We were comfortable with the idea 
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of working with a wide range of styles.” More than com- 
fortable: Improvising from a few given stylistic notes, 
Loyd-Paxton have created a fuguelike reconciliation of 
opposites, a design that is at once classical and romantic, 
urbane and pastoral, imperial yet intimate. ; 
Putting it all together was an exercise in subtle transi- 
tions and clever fusions. The entrance hall has a baronial, 
almost medieval character consistent with the fagade: 
hand-troweled stucco walls, dark parquet floors, and 
heavy carved-stone beams and doorway arches. The adja- 
cent drawing room summarizes the ecumenical vitality of 
the rest of the house; the furnishings include an Italian 


“We wanted nothing to appear as an addition or an afterthought,” says 
Paxton. ABOVE: In the entrance hall, a carved Flemish bench comple- 
ments the stair railings, which were relocated from a 17th-century 
English country house. RIGHT. The drawing room features a carved lime- 
stone fireplace and, as overmantel, hardwood lacework panels from 
Java. In the center of the room, carved and lacquered sofas flank an 
Italian Rococo game table. Beyond is a George III chinoiserie screen. 


Rococo giltwood game table, a pair of Italian Neoclassical- 
style terra-cotta urns mounted as lamps on massive colum- 
nar pedestals of yellow-sienna marble, and a George III 
chinoiserie leather screen. 

The most startling synthesis is perhaps the least notice- 
able. The apparently English Gothic lacework tracery 
above the carved limestone Tudor-style mantel (one of 
only two vestiges of the old house retained in the interior) 
is actually a Dutch Indonesian wood panel painted with a 
faux-stone finish. The entirely convincing result is a meta- 
phor for the whole design process: “We wanted to avoid 
any sense that anything has been added on,” says Paxton. 
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ABOVE: In the game room, an Italian marquetry table is accompanied by chairs ornamented with carved and ebonized dog’s heads. A pair 0 
antique Chinese gold-and-lacquer vases are placed opposite an English japanned cabinet-on-stand that holds part of the owners’ collection of objets 
de vertu, antique frames and memorabilia. opposite: Distinguished by a massive skylight, crisp stenciling and painted moldings, “the atriu 

suggests certain elements of Peter Paul Rubens’s house in Antwerp,” says Paxton. An Italian gilt armchair counterpoints the black-and-whité 
theme. The Italian ebonized-walnut credenza features a carved panel with ducal crest. Black wicker sectional sofas are from Walters Wicker 


“The eye must accept that all of this has always been here.” 
The drawing room proceeds, both spatially and stylisti- 
cally, to the center of the house—a large atrium spanned 


by a skylight of nine individual coffered bays. Here the 
palette is limited almost entirely to cream white and char- 
coal black; the pattern of the black-and-white millwork 
coffers is reproduced with Albertian rectitude in the bold 
black and white of the inlaid terrazzo flooring (this mirror- 
ing of floor and ceiling patterns is repeated with even 
more intricacy in the small adjacent library). The classical 





stateliness is emphasized by bracket-shaped dentils aroung 
the ceiling, a massive ebonized-walnut Renaissance cre 
denza and an equally imposing bibliothéque, and a “= 
Roman carved-granite urn. 

In a subtly Palladian fashion, the atrium functions no 
only as a nexus for the more intimate rooms on either sid 
but also offers a powerful procession from the outside in. 
wall of glazed doors opens onto a terrace overlooking 
a creek and the pool pavilions. The kitchen, directly adj 
cent to the atrium and through two sets of double doors 











is also done in black and white. For informal fair-weath- 
er entertaining, the entire kitchen-to-terrace expanse 
can function as a single, virtually unobstructed space. 
Despite the clarity of the plan and the uncluttered place- 
ment of the generally massive, definitive furnishings, this 
is a design given to romantically evocative details achieved 
through meticulous Old World craftsmanship. A small 
hallway linking the master bedroom and bath to the 
atrium has been covered with linen canvas painted in a 
delicate stipple pattern, then stenciled with a meander in a 





color so closely matched that it is visible only as a ghos 
image. The saffron-hued wallcovering in the master bed 
room is seventy-year-old painted Chinese paper. 

In the dining room, opposite the drawing room at th 3 
front of the house, the walls have been done in a style 
inspired by verre églomisé: Painted flowers cut from Chi 
nese watercolors were decoupaged underneath clear glass, 
the whole then backed with white-gold leaf. The illusion) 
created by the subtly mirrored surfaces is as sumptuous 


and ethereal as a Fragonard painting. 
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Lert: “We wanted to ensure a certain visual triumph over the more mechanical elements essen- 
tial to a kitchen,” says Paxton. The designers reproduced a collection of 17th-century German 
botanical engravings on the cabinets and complemented them with stencils on the ceiling beams. 














This is a design 
| given to 
romantically 
evocative details. 


ABOVE: Verre églomisé-inspired floral panels characterize the dining room, which also fea 
19th-century French carved-wood mantel. Atop the table is part of a collection of lat 
century Chinese pieces fashioned from pierced-work silver and accented with Peking enamel 
and inlays of semiprecious stones. The late-18th-century fruitwood armchairs are Austrian. 





ABOVE: Dominated by a Loyd-Paxton draped bed and handpainted Chi- 
nese wallpaper, the master bedroom features a Carrara marble mantel 
accented with Qing celadon porcelain jardinieres. The carved-fruit- 
wood and cane-backed bench is 19th-century French. RIGHT: The mas- 
ter bath has “a subliminal suggestion of classicism,” says Paxton. 
At right is a neo-Pompeian silvered-bronze gueridon signed Picault. 


While the designers have freely mined the past, they 
have done so interpretively, not slavishly. “We wanted to 
convey no sense of stylistic or period antecedents,” says 
Paxton. “Nothing in this house is copied from anything 
else.” Nowhere is this more apparent than in the pool area, 
designed entirely by Loyd-Paxton. The creek separating 
the house from the site was dammed and walled to create a 


small lagoon, and the pool juts out into the water on a 
raised, almost battlement-like terrace of Indiana limestone. 
The landward end of the pool is rimmed by three peak- 
roofed, octagonal pavilions joined by two glassed arcades; 
a single identical pavilion (called the summerhouse) is set 





. 
. 
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“Set beside a placid creek, the pool area is designed for leisure and entertaining, both intimately and on a grand scale,” 


Camelot.” 


on pilings at the far end of the pool and seems to float 


above the water. The arch used as the structural module 


for the entire complex is the same broad, slightly pointed 


Tudor arch found at the front door of the house, rendered 
in a naturally finished California redwood with a stone- 
like, pale slate coloration. 

Viewed from the main house, the massing of copper- 
sheathed roofs—conceived with their eventual green 


_patination in mind—suggests a cluster of medieval joust- 
ing pavilions. From the summerhouse the substantial, 
' lucidly ordered arcades recall a Romanesque cloister. The 


pool pavilions also have the twentieth-century necessi- 


says Paxton. “It’s 


Constructed of California redwood, the three pavilions are linked by glassed-in arcades housing dressing rooms and a full kitchen. 


ties—kitchen, wet bar, showers and dressing rooms—and 
the entertainment options range from indoor-outdoor sup- 
per dances to a contemplative reverie. 

Despite their stand-alone magnificence, the pool pavil- 
ions have an emotional as well as stylistic relationship to 
the main house. Extensive glazing and a total absence of 
draperies (“I won't have them,” says Paxton; for bedroom 
privacy, concealed sliding wooden doors can be pulled 
across the glass doors) afford all the major rooms a view of 
the pavilions—sun-dazzled by day, softly lit at night—an 
enchanted pastorale that underscores the very civilized 
fantasy of the entire work.0 
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“What I enjoy most about my work is the 
opportunity to live with the best things of 
their kind in the world,” says Charles Rys- 
kamp, director of the Frick Collection in New 
York. “You're always seeing something new 
and remarkable about them.” RIGHT: The Pond, 
by Jean-Baptiste Corot, hangs in his office. 


BELOW: The museum was formerly the Henry 
Clay Frick house, a Neoclassical mansion 
built for the industrialist at 5th Avenue and 
70th Street in 1914. opposite: At the heart of 
the Frick is the Garden Court. The bronze is 
Angel, cast by Jean Barbet de Lyon in 1475. 
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Charles Ryskamp 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
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New York 


GOODNESS KNOws what Charles | 
Ryskamp puts down in the space 
marked “profession” on the official | 
form we are all obliged to fill out be- | 
fore entering another country. He has 
a rich choice, for although this re- | 
markable man looks quite young, he | 
has had a multifaceted career. 
The public remembers him as the . 
eminent director of the Pierpont | 
Morgan Library, a post he held from | 
1969 to 1987, adding immeasurably | 
to the international fame of that great 
institution by the high quality of his 
exhibitions and acquisitions. Today, | 
he directs the Frick Collection, which 
New Yorkers often describe as their 
favorite museum. E 
He has been a professor of English | 
literature, specializing in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cer- 
turies; his Princeton students have 
never forgotten the seminars in 
ea) a el BT which he combined the art and litera- 
ture of the period. The Clarendon |} 





ABOVE: In his New York living room, drawings “T strongly believe that a person of very modest means can acquire good art and furniture,” 
by Gérard, Flandrin and Nicolas-Henri Jacob explains Ryskamp. “The secret is being knowledgeable about the world and keeping your eyes 
are arranged with a calling card by William open.” BELOW LEFT: A wall in the master bedroom primarily displays English drawings by Prout, 
Blake for George Cumberland, part of a sash Nash, Palmer and Stothard, interspersed with 17th-century Dutch naturalist watercolors and a 
worn by Boswell and a medallion of Scottish sketch by Jean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier. BELOW RIGHT: One of Ryskamp’s favorite pieces, a circa 
printer Robert Foulis. The watercolor (top 1820 German cabinet, is paired with a Chippendale-style mahogany chair. Drawings and prints |/ 





right) is an illustration for Tristram Shandy. are by Pierre Joseph Redouté, John Ruskin, Benjamin West, John Hoppner and Thomas Girtin. 





Press at Oxford is proud of his ad- 
mirable five-volume edition of the 
letters of eighteenth-century poet 
William Cowper—a lifetime’s work 
for most, but accomplished by 
Ryskamp during his hardworking 
tenure at the Morgan Library. 
_ People in the art world generally 
’ think of him as an art historian, 
_ which he says is quite incorrect since 
» he has no formal training in the field. 
' Dealers in rare books and manu- 
_ scripts know him as an expert, as do 
the dealers in prints and drawings 
| who are his friends on both sides of 
_ the Atlantic. 

His collecting career really began 
| when he was a boy of fourteen living 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. His fam- 
‘ily subscribed to the Christian Science 
| Monitor and the New York Herald 
) Tribune. As a boy he read them and 
_ was fascinated by the advertisements 
)of forthcoming sales at famous auc- 
tion houses, and used to send away 
eagerly for the free catalogues that 
_were offered. One unlucky Sunday 

his father came downstairs to lead 
the household to church, only to find 
“the postman with a special-delivery 
package for Charles. It was, of course, 
a catalogue, and Mr. Ryskamp was 
horrified. “You are misleading Parke 
Bernet,” he told his son. “You could 
not begin to buy anything advertised 
)for sale in that catalogue. Kindly stop 
this deception by mail at once.” 
_ Charles was deeply distressed to 
have upset his father, and he stopped 
sending away for catalogues, but at 
Yale he became very interested in 
rare books. Later, his postgraduate 
years at Cambridge were a critical 
period for him. “I became the close 
friend of Sir Geoffrey Keynes and his 
wife, the former Margaret Darwin,” 
Ryskamp recalls. “I practically lived 


“One reason I took an interest in drawings is 
,that they were less likely to create a conflict 
| with my work,” Ryskamp says. A painting by 

Carl Gustav Carus is flanked by English can- 

dlesticks, English and Irish decanters and 

Chinese Export armorial porcelain on an En- 
iglish drop-leaf table. On the wall, among 
)English drawings and watercolors, are a Bon- 
/ vin watercolor and a 17th-century Dutch wa- 

tercolor of nasturtiums by Alida Withoos. 


in their house. Keynes was a great 
surgeon, as well as the great Blake 
scholar, the great John Donne scholar, 
and he was a passionate collector of 
books and art. At that point—and toa 
great extent because of his influ- 
ence—collecting became for me a nat- 
ural fact of existence.” 

Ryskamp says he owes a great deal 
to the London dealers and experts 
who shared their knowledge with 
him. “It was then that my interests 
began to turn in the direction of the 
Morgan Library. In my first summer 
in England I spent part of my allow- 
ance for the entire year on a Rem- 
brandt print and a Diirer print, and 
landed in New York with just 
enough money to make one tele- 
phone call.” Fortunately his family 
was there to rescue him at the airport. 
As they were not themselves collec- 
tors, they regarded his new passion 
with a mixture of admiration and 
apprehension. Ryskamp explained to 
his father that he planned to go on 
collecting, and when he needed 


money he would just sell something. 
This has been his philosophy ever 
since. “A number of my best things 
have been attributed long after I 
bought them, or I would never have 
been able to afford them,” he ex- 
plains. “First I bought prints, then 
rare books and manuscripts, particu- 
larly eighteenth-century English 
works that were related to my stud- 
ies. Then I bought drawings, and al- 
though I may occasionally buy a 
print or a rare book today, drawings 
are my principal interest.” 

The drawings all but cover the 
walls of the New York apartment 
and the New Jersey house in which 
Ryskamp lives, and he points out 
how eclectic the collection is. “They 
start with the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and go absolutely up to today,” 
he says. “Here’s one by a young 
woman under thirty-five who is a 
Texan, living in the southern part of 
the state. That’s by Benjamin West. 
These are early-nineteenth-century 
Danish—I was lucky enough to find 











“I don’t really consider myself a collector, be- 
cause I can’t restrict myself to a country or a 
period,” says Ryskamp (top) in his New Jer- 
sey living room. “What I have is beyond 
eclectic.” ABove: Egyptian tomb figures, an 
Etruscan head and a Ming phoenix are ar- 
ranged on a marble-topped table. On the wall 
are 16th- and 17th-century Italian drawings. 


“Although my parents weren’t serious collec- 
tors, I inherited from them a kind of passion 
for works of art,” he says. “And I have silver, 
china, furniture and samplers that have been 
shared among my family for centuries.” 
RIGHT: Over the living room fireplace is a self- 


portrait by Belgian painter Emile Motte. 


New Jersey 


them on a trip to Copenhagen 
twenty-five years ago, before they 
became fashionable.” 

Both the New Jersey and the New 
York living rooms are painted a blue 
that Ryskamp finds a good back- 
ground for art. It is the same color 
that was on the walls of his family 
home in Michigan. The furniture and 
objects in both homes are as charm- 
ingly eclectic as the drawings. 

On a commode in the New Jersey 
living room, an Etruscan head is dis- 
played near a Ming phoenix made of 
white nephrite, right next to a couple 
of pottery cabbages made for the 
owner recently by Anne Gordon, 
marchioness of Aberdeen. In a bed- 
room, a white delft cow that has been 
in Ryskamp’s family for three hun- 
dred years is bracketed by two apoth- 
ecary jars from eighteenth-century 
Padua. Another bedroom serves as 
dining room and study, for Ryskamp 
shares with the eighteenth-century 
French a dislike for a fixed and for- 
mal dining room. 





| 
There are first-class pieces of Euro- 4 
pean furniture in both residences.) 
One of the owner's favorites is a circa] . 
1820 German cabinet in the Nal 
York apartment; another is a tall! 
Biedermeier vitrine. There are grace: 
ful Hepplewhite-style beechwood/ 
armchairs and two Venetian painted) 
chairs. Of all his chairs, the ones} 
Ryskamp points out most proudly) 
are the large seventeenth-century En-| 
glish armchairs that probably served) 
as models for early Grand Rapids fur-) 
niture, and a set of cane-backed din- 
ing chairs from the 1950s. 

When Ryskamp established him- 
self in New Jersey, his parents filled a 
small trailer with some of the pieces/ 
he had been brought up with and/ 
drove East with them. They fit per- 
fectly with the rest of the collection,| 
almost as though they were meant to} 
go with the etchings and Italian six-/ 
teenth-century drawings. Not every 
collector can create harmony so felici-/ 
tously, but both his homes exactly} 
suit the personality of the gifted) 
scholar and art lover who owns them. | 


Ryskamp has an easy morning 








The drawings all but cover the walls 
of the New York apartment and the New 
Jersey house in which Ryskamp lives, and he 
points out how eclectic the collection is. 


walk from the New York apartment 
'to his office, which is on the second 
floor of the Frick Collection, at the 
) corner of Fifth Avenue and Seventi- 
eth Street. One of the reasons the 
1) Frick is so beloved is that it is un- 
| intimidating in scale. Henry Clay 
| Frick, the Pittsburgh magnate who 

assembled the great, diversified col- 
| lection that bears his name, housed it 
vin a Neoclassical stone mansion that 
he built in 1914. Not for him one of 
the great fake chateaux of the Loire 
ythat in an earlier generation had 
been the pride of Fifth Avenue. He 
} wanted his home to be a family resi- 








dence that, with the works of art it 
contained, would ultimately be his 
bequest as a public gallery “for the 
purpose of encouraging and develop- 
ing the study of the fine arts.” 

The appearance and atmosphere of 
the house have been retained much 
as they were when the Fricks lived 
there. There are few restraining ropes 
to prevent visitors from examining 
the wonderful pieces of furniture, 
sculpture, porcelain and bronze. Says 
Ryskamp happily: “We have the 
most important bronzes of any mu- 
seum in America.” He adds, almost 


continued on page 180 


Lert: A portrait of John Milton is displayed 
next to a group of 17th-century Dutch natu- 
ralist drawings. The leather-topped walnut 
table is late-18th-century English; beyond it 
is a lamp that was once part of “regulation 
furnishings for students at Yale,” he says. 


“There are certain images that appeal to me,” 
Ryskamp explains. “But my interests are so 
broad that essentially my collecting decisions 
are based on what I can afford.” BELOw: An 
18th-century English secretary holds Chi- 
nese Export porcelain and a Dutch delft plate 
(top); Etruscan masks flank a Spode transfer- 
ware soup plate; and 18th-century apothecary 
jars from Padua bracket English delft plates. 


“Graphic arts have been my most important 
interest,” says Ryskamp. “I just didn’t have 
the opportunity to collect paintings.” Bor- 
TOM: Goya prints are arranged with English, 
French and American drawings in the bedroom. 
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opposite: Duncan Grant Painting, Vanessa Bell, circa 1950. Oil on 
board; 18” x 11%”. One of few known portraits of Duncan Grant 
by Bell, this late work captures the artist painting at their Sussex 
home, Charleston—a country retreat for many associated with 
the Bloomsbury group, the intellectual circle of English artists, 
writers and critics. The Belgrave Gallery, London. ABoveE: Flowers 
in the Studio, Vanessa Bell, 1915. Oil on canvas; 31” x 21%”. Bell’s 
stylized still life, a gift to her sister, Virginia Woolf, shows a decora- 
tive sensibility that reveals her indebtedness to Matisse—whose 
work she greatly admired. Hirsch] & Adler Gallery, New York. 


~ 





Att: 


Bloomsbury Painters 


Images from an English Vanguard 


TEXT BY WILLIAM FEAVER 
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“ENTAQUI, MAHAI, KUSTUFANL,” Said 
Adrian Stephen in response to the ad- 
miral’s suggestion. He and his sister 
Virginia—she in caftan, beard and 
turban—along with their friend 
Duncan Grant and three others, were 
being officially received on board 
H.M.S. Dreadnought as the emperor of 
Abyssinia and party. 

“Tahli bussor ahbat tahl,’” Stephen 
continued, struggling for words with 
which to pretend to explain British 
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naval uniforms to his darkened ac- 
complices. The visit was a triumph for 
Bloomsbury. Admiral and crew were 
completely fooled, and, when word 
of it got into the papers, the ‘“Dread- 
nought Hoax” of February 10, 1910— 
thought up by the celebrated prank- 
ster Horace de Vere Cole—shocked 
and astonished king and country. 

There were similar reactions nine 
months later to an exhibition, “Manet 
and the Post-Impressionists,” that 


ABOVE: Buildings at Twickenham, Duncan 
Grant, 1927. Oil on panel; 17%” x 14%”. Im- 
pastoed earth tones and rhythmic brush- 
strokes inform a cluster of buildings at 
Twickenham—the borough where Grant's 
mother lived for many years, and to which he 
traveled frequently. Sandra Lummis Fine Art, 
London. opposite: Still Life with Flowers, Dun- 
can Grant, 1944. Oil on canvas; 20” x 16”. In- 
spired here by the familiar and commonplace, 
Grant portrays a corner of the Charleston gar- 
den room with his overmantel mural in the 
background. The Belgrave Gallery, London. 



























was organized at the Grafton Galler- 
ies by Roger Fry. “John Bull and his 
lady, who love a joke, walk up and 
learn a few things, some of which 
have been known in Europe for a 
decade, and some for a quarter of a 
century,” Walter Sickert scoffed. By 
revealing Gauguin, Cézanne, van 
Gogh, Matisse and Picasso to the Lon- 
don public, Fry exposed himself to 
accusations that he was trying to 
compete or conspire with Horace 
Cole in the hoodwinking of polite 
society. From then onward, the art 
Fry championed—essentially French 
modernism—was identified in Brit- 
ain with Bloomsbury. 

Being part of Bloomsbury wasn’t 
simply a matter of resident status, 
though at one time most of those in- 
volved did live in that faintly shabby 
district around the British Museum or 
went to tea regularly with the Ste- 
phen sisters, Virginia and Vanessa, at 
46 Gordon Square. Being a Blooms- 
buryite meant that one had certain 
affinities. One was intellectually bold, 
or argumentative, and impatient 
with the stuffy old guard of English 
culture. One might even agree to 
dress up and tease the Royal Navy. 

One also cared passionately about 
individual freedom, about the right 
not to fight, about private loyalties, 
about having the means with which 
to achieve a civilized existence. As 
Vanessa Stephen’s husband, the art 
critic Clive Bell, said in Civilization, 
“A combination of security, leisure, 
and liberty alone can give that sense 
of ease and that magnanimity lacking 
which life never attains its finest and 
fullest development.” One was a snob. 

When not living in Bloomsbury, 
' many Bloomsburyites tended to opt 
for Sussex. Charleston was where 
Vanessa Bell lived with Duncan 

Grant sporadically from 1916 until 


, Opposite: Lady Seated in an Omega Interior, 
Roger Fry, circa 1915. Oil on canvas; 1712” x 
14%”. Fry’s flat and highly patterned repre- 
sentation reflects the fascination with surface 
treatment evident in the creations of the 
Omega Workshops—the Bloomsbury artists’ 
foray into decorative design—founded by Fry 
in 1913. Hirschl & Adler Gallery, New York. 


1939, when they made it their per- 
manent home. It became the country 
seat of Bloomsbury—a seventeenth- 
century house so heavily adorned 
with the art of Bell and Grant that it 


became a shrine, permanently pre- 
served in its decorated state after 
Duncan Grant's death in 1978. 
Raymond Mortimer, a Bloomsbury 
acolyte, published in 1929 with Doro- 
thy Todd The New Interior Decoration, 
a study of the latest trends in Europe 
and America. His English section was 
almost entirely devoted to the work 
of Fry, Grant and Vanessa Bell, with 
particular emphasis on the Omega 
Workshops founded by Fry just be- 
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Ranunculus, Roger Fry, 1929. Oil on board; 
16” x 13”. A formidable figure in the art 
world, known for his support of Cézanne, 
Fry—a critic, writer and teacher—was also a 
painter of landscapes, portraits and floral 
still lifes. Sandra Lummis Fine Art, London. 


Bloomsburyites 
were intellectually bold 
and impatient with the 

stuffy old guard of 

English culture. 


Diplomatic Amenities 
The Enduring Washington Legacy of Drs. Robert Low Bacon 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SHERRY GEYELIN 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 





THE RED-BRICK MANSION at the corner of F Street and Eigh- 
teenth Street, just around the block from the White House, 
appeared to have an uncertain future when its last owner, 
Virginia Murray Bacon, died in 1980. What was to be done 
with this historic monument built circa 1825? It had been 
the home of two chief justices of the United States—the 
great John Marshall, who lived there in the 1830s, and, 
later, Melville Fuller—and in the hands of other tenants it 
had continued to be as much of a landmark to Washingto- 
nians as its near neighbor, Blair House. 

The two residences were very similar, but while the fu- 
ture of Blair House was safely determined when the fed- 
eral government decided to retain it as a state guest house, 
people wondered how Bacon House could continue to be 
preserved as it had been by the indomitable lady who had 
presided over what the Washington Post once called “an 


island of elegant amenity against the encroachments of 
bland glass and concrete.” 

In fact, Mrs. Bacon had bequeathed it as a memorial to 
her late husband, Congressman Robert Low Bacon of New 
York, to be used “as an informal meeting place where 
statesmen and those who devote their lives to civic service 
can gather and exchange views on world problems.” Al- 


ABOVE: Built in the Federal style circa 1825, Dacor Bacon House has long 
been a Washington landmark. Its last owner, noted hostess Virginia Mur- 
ray Bacon, bequeathed it as a memorial to her late husband, Robert Low 
Bacon, with the proviso that it become a meeting place for public servants. 


opposite: A portrait of Robert Low Bacon dominates the north drawing 
room, while on the Steinway are photographs of Arthur Rubinstein 
and President Eisenhower, old friends of Virginia Bacon. A late-19th- 
century Queen Anne side chair is covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 
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During renovation, designer Sherry Geyelin retained much of the 
house’s history. In the north drawing room is a portrait of Mrs. Adam 
Babcock, an ancestor of Virginia Bacon, who gave the original, by John 
Singleton Copley, to the National Gallery. A Rococo mirror over a mar- 
ble mantel was part of the house when the Bacons arrived in 1923. Old 
brocade covers Queen Anne-style settees. Drapery fringe, Scalamandré. 
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though she made the decision just a few years before she 
died at the age of eighty-nine, this exuberant woman re- 
tained a tremendous love of life until the end, and she 
wanted the house to be used, not to become a museum. 

To that end she established the Bacon House Founda- 
tion, which has now been merged most harmoniously 
with DACOR Educational and Welfare Fund. DACOR 
(Diplomatic and Consular Officers Retired) is an associa- 
tion of former officers of the United States foreign service 
and other foreign-affairs agencies, which gives fellowships 
to graduate foreign-affairs students and offers educational 
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She disliked being called 

“a fashionable hostess,” for she 
was a serious woman who felt a 
responsibility to serve others. 





programs of its own. Opened in 1985, the celebrated build- 
ing now known as Dacor Bacon House forms an ideal set- 
ting for cultural and educational activities directed toward 
enhancing international understanding. 

It hums with activity, just as Mrs. Bacon would have 
liked, with clubrooms for DACOR members on the first 
floor containing important furniture and memorabilia 
they brought with them from their former Washington 
house; the historic representation rooms on the second 
floor; offices on the third and fourth floors; and guest 
rooms for members on the fourth floor. It required a tre- 





mendous job of renovation and decoration, for there had 
been no major changes to the house since the Bacons had 
moved into it sixty years before. DACOR was fortunate in 
obtaining the counsel of Sherry Geyelin, a Washington 
designer who had known the house all her life and was 
sensitive to the importance of retaining as much of its orig- 
inal quality as possible. 

It is hard today to imagine a young congressional couple 


In the dining room is a portrait by George Romney of Mrs. Bacon’s 
great-great-grandmother, Lady Dunmore, and her son Augustus d’Este. 
The William Thorne portrait of Virginia Bacon at age four has been 
called by friends “the truest likeness of her.” In the corner stands an 
18th-century coromandel screen. The Victorian table is set with Chelsea 
plates and Georgian silver; on the Victorian sideboard is an Imari bow]. 
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living as the Bacons did from the time Robert Low Bacon 
was elected as a Republican member in 1923. Admittedly, 
even then they were not typical. His father had been a 
partner of J. P. Morgan, as well as secretary of state under 
Theodore Roosevelt and ambassador to France. Virginia 
Murray Bacon, whose father settled in New York in the 
late nineteenth century, came from a celebrated Scottish 
family. The small, limited society of Washington was de- 
lighted to welcome a rich young couple who knew how to 
entertain, and the parties at 1801 F Street were immedi- 
ately popular. It was not considered vulgar to be luxurious 





in the twenties, nor was it difficult to run up a dinner for 
twenty-four with a large staff of highly trained servants 
living in the house. 

But more important than the excellent fare for which 
Mrs. Bacon was known all her life was the couple’s knack 
for bringing together the right people at the right mo- 
ment. As the years went on, a newly arrived foreign am- 
bassador was sure to be advised that it would be well for 
him to get on their guest list, and until the Second Worlc 
War any ambitious young newspaperman stationed 
the capital felt obliged to own a white tie in case |} 


asked to dinner. When it was an informal dinner, the 
dress was always black tie. 

After her husband’s death in 1938, Mrs. Bacon contin- 
ued to entertain generously, but she always disliked being 
called “a fashionable hostess” by the press, for she was a 
serious woman who felt a real responsibility to serve oth- 
ers. She was involved in half a dozen causes, usually for 
international purposes (she was head of the Washington 


chapter of Save Venice; she came to the aid of Finnish war 
orphans and helped rebuild the French town of Saint-L6 
after the Normandy invasion), and was honored for her 
hard work on their behalf by several countries: Great Brit- 
ain, France, Finland, and twice by Italy. 

At her political dinners, some eminent figure associated 
with world affairs would be asked to speak on his subject, 
and general conversation would follow, with questions ad- 
dressed to the guest of honor. “When you went to Mrs. 
Bacon’s you were on your tippy-toes, all right,” Sherry 
Geyelin recalls, yet she and many other Washingtonians 
remember those occasions gratefully. An international 
banker who often went to the house speaks today of her 
charm and sense of fun. “I remember someone pompously 
picking up a dinner plate to read the porcelain mark on 
the back, and what did he find but a label saying NONE 
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BELOW: A Currier and Ives print of Washington, D.C., hangs over the 
mantel in the library. The desk belonged to John Quincy Adams, when 
as secretary of state he drafted what became known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. Under it is a rug from eastern Turkestan. Sofa and armchair: 
fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. opposite: Overlooking the main staircase is a 
Chinese ancestral portrait; nearby are consular and ambassadorial flags. 
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OF YOUR BUSINESS! written in Virginia’s hand. It was beauti- 
ful china, but she hated people who showed off.” 

The evenings at F Street were not always political. Mrs. 
Bacon was a patron and connoisseur of music, with many NN 
great artists among her friends. When Arthur Rubinstein | N 
came to town he always stayed in her house, and she 
would give a buffet supper for forty or fifty people after , 
his concert. Eugene Ormandy was another great friend she 
would entertain in the same way. 

A man who was one of the pallbearers at her funeral 
remembers being a bit surprised when a string quintet 
burst into a Strauss waltz just as the church service was 
about to begin. Then he realized that of course she had 
requested it, and he thought how typical of her the gesture 
was, for this ebullient woman who so much loved life 
wanted to give pleasure to her friends to the very last. | 

| 
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Dune Bridge Summers 
Adrien Arpels Residence in Southampton 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 


TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“THIS IS THE SECOND time I’ve done this 
house,” Adrien Arpel says of her 
summer house in Southampton. The 
first time around, the woman who 
founded and is chairman and CEO 
of the Adrien Arpel cosmetics com- 
pany decorated the place on her own. 
She expected the task to be a breeze. 
“IT told myself, ‘It’s just a beach 
house,’ ” she remembers. “And all I 
wanted was a white, airy feeling. 
Nothing fancy.” 

But Arpel, a perfectionist in mat- 
ters of beauty, was disappointed with 
her effort. “It was white,” she says, 
“but that’s about all. It was what you 
could call ‘safe chic.’ It didn’t have 
the panache it should have had.” 

So she turned to interior designer 
Michael de Santis. The key, de Santis 
decided, was not just to prettify the 
rooms. Instead, he would set out to 
forge a visual link between the inte- 
rior of the house and the world out- 
side its windows. 








ABOVE: Dune Bridge, Adrien Arpel’s contem- 
porary summer house in Southampton, sits 
on the sands with views of the Atlantic Ocean 
to the south and a bay to the north. INSET OpPo- 
sITE: “I wanted glamour; I wanted it to be Hol- 
lywood,” says Adrien Arpel. opposite: Dennis 
Abbé’s glass panel, Hommage a Rousseau, 
“hints at the aqua tones I used throughout,” 
remarks Michael de Santis. Lorin Marsh jars. 


Arpel’s sleek modernist home is a 
windswept two-story structure that stands on 
pilings amid sand dunes and sea grass. 


Arpel’s sleek modernist home, de- 
signed by architect Frank Hollenbeck 
and built of weathered cedar, is a 
windswept two-story structure that 
stands on pilings amid sand dunes 
and sea grass. Its large deck affords 
panoramic views south to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and north across a bay. 
“The house is like a boat—we live 
surrounded by water,” says Arpel. 

The comparison does not end 
there. Like a boat, the house is built 
for quick, easy movement between 
indoors and outdoors. For example, 
because Arpel does not sit in the sun 
herself, she had the pool placed just 
outside the living room, enabling 


guests who wanted to work on their 
tans to be able to communicate with 
those who remained safely inside. 

A color scheme that unified the in- 
side and outside would enhance this 
two-way flow—as de Santis imme- 
diately realized. ‘The first time I 
walked in, I knew what color the 
interior should be,” he says. “You 
had the pool, the bay, the ocean. The 
interior needed to be aqua.” 

Arpel, however, cringed when she 
heard this. Because she likes to wear 
bright colors, she has preferred to be 
surrounded by muted tones. Her 
Manhattan triplex is decorated in 
beige and black glass. 





“I always felt a home should be a 
background,” she says. “I was terri- 
fied of colors. When Michael said, 
‘We'll do a light aqua,’ I couldn't 
quite picture it, so I closed my eyes 
and gulped.” Arpel laughs. “I had 
this terrible thought that it was going 
to be some hideous turquoise.” 

Not to worry. De Santis has created 
a cool, serene hue that he calls “faded 
aqua.” Stained on the oak trim and 
countertops that had previously been 
a natural blond, it boldly anticipates 
the palette of blues—the pool, the 
sky, the water—to be seen outside. 

An excess of aqua, however, could 
have proven overwhelmingly in- 
tense—even, to use Arpel’s word, 
“hideous.” But to dilute its impact, 
the designer has kept much of the 
house’s interior—from the walls to 
the tiled floor to the sleek ban- 
quette—white. 

He has also kept it very spare. 
Arpel and de Santis both felt that 
paintings and even window shades 
would impede the interaction be- 
tween interior and exterior. Also, as 
de Santis points out, “If you’re not 
there in winter, you don’t need cozy 
window treatments.” 





“We added a new dining room onto the house,” notes de Santis, “as the previous one was much 
too small.” The series of greenhouse windows and glass doors provides unobstructed views. 


BELOW: “I kept color to a minimum in the living room,” says de Santis, “in order to make the eye 
travel from indoors to out.” Accessories on the low table, including Fu dogs, are from Ambience. 
Robert Allen armchair fabric. Lee Jofa light cotton duck. opposiTE BELOW: “I wanted the pool to be 
right next to the house,” says Arpel, “so I can still interact with my guests while I sit inside.” 











Mirrored closet doors add to the expansive feeling of the master bedroom, which is enveloped 
in soothing pastels and accented with wicker. Quilted bedspread fabric, Osborne & Little. 


“The house is like a boat—we 
live surrounded by water,” says Arpel. 


* 


While Arpel desired glamour, she 
refused to achieve that effect by sacri- 
ficing the functional. De Santis sug- 
gested several fabrics for the large 
banquette, but Arpel insisted on a 
material that could be cleaned easily. 
“It’s an era of informality, so prac- 
ticality is important,” she explains. 
De Santis covered the banquette in 
cotton duck. 

His only major structural change 
was to build a new dining room; the 
previous one had been too small. 
“I enjoy entertaining a great deal,” 
Arpel says. “To have a house like this 
is no fun unless there are a lot of 
people around.” 

To provide continuity, de Santis 
carried the aqua motif over into the 
master bedroom. The color is soft- 
ened there, however, by a liberal use 
of pink, which was selected to play 
off the one prominent artwork in the 
house—a Lowell Nesbitt oil called 
Rose on White. 

The bedroom also contains the 
designer’s one nod toward natural 
wood: a wicker chaise longue. “It’s 
sort of whimsical,” he says. In other 
words, like the house itself, it works 
in an unexpected way.0 





TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 


“The style—and material—is that of vernacular fieldstone farm buildings,” says Hugh Newell Jacobsen (inset, opposite) of the Maryland residence 
he designed for David and Marie Bryan. “The massing was broken up into eleven unaligned pavilions, taking full advantage of the views.” 








ABOVE: “This is the one facade that displays the size of the house,” Jacobsen says of the sprawling west elevation. OPPOSITE BELOW: “Each pavilion has 
a particular function,” he says. The master suite is at center. BELOw: Diamond-shaped windows at the porte cochere follow the gabled roof angles. 
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rest PAGES: A lone beech tree stands at the center of the gravel-paved entry court. INF | 
BELOW: “The entrance pavilion resembles a lantern,” says Jacobsen. “Windows align, 
allowing it to appear lit up and welcoming.” Trees are set into drums below the flooring 





The slate-roofed pavilions surrounding the entry court, from left: garages, bedrooms, entrance and living room. Paul Roddick served as 
the project architect; landscaping throughout is by Daniel Urban Kiley. BELOw: The tree-lined entrance drive as seen from the porte cochere. 








IF THERE IS ANY ADJECTIVE that fits the architect Hugh New- 
ell Jacobsen’s work, it is pristine. His houses have a quality 
of exactness to them—they are precise without being pre- 
cious, clean without being austere. From the beginning of 
his career he has had two loves—the modernism of Mies 
van der Rohe and the primal vernacular of the American 
shed and farmhouse—and his best works have brought 
these two very different things together, resolving the 
contradiction that they seem to represent. 

Hugh Jacobsen has continually sought to reinterpret the 
Miesian modernism of the 1950s and 1960s by giving it a 
sensuality and a respect for existing context that are more 
characteristic of the 1980s. His buildings “fit,” unlike most 
Miesian buildings, but they do not fit by directly imitating 
what has come before. There is always a twist, a deft move 
that tells us Jacobsen has pirouetted across the landscape. 

A large house recently completed in the Maryland 
hunt country north of Baltimore is Hugh Jacobsen at his 
most lavish. It is as good an example as there is of 
Jacobsen’s ability to be both disciplined and sensuous; the 
house sprawls for 15,000 square feet and is built of lush 
materials and furnished to a degree of luxury befitting its 
ample size. Yet it is as tight as a drum, and there is no sense 
of excess, no sense of space there only for its own sake, or 
of scale blown up to impress us. Jacobsen’s greatest 
achievement here may well be to make the vast house 
seem modest from afar, and only medium-sized from 
within—it is broken down into several pavilions, and 
from most angles around the house and from most rooms 
inside, it is possible to catch only a partial glimpse of 
the overall structure. 

The house is Jacobsen’s first house of stone, and it sits 
on the land with the self-assurance of the best eighteenth- 
century stone farmhouses. Indeed, one of the most pleas- 
ing things about this building is its relative lack of self- 
consciousness—most of Hugh Newell Jacobsen’s work, 
even the best of it, has a bit of overeagerness to it; the 
architectural gestures, if witty, sometimes try too hard. But 
this house is more relaxed than most of the architect’s 
work, and it conveys a sense of considerable serenity. 
Here, Hugh Jacobsen’s love of precision yields calm. 

The house was designed for David and Marie Bryan, 
whose children are grown but occasionally visit with 
their own families. The Bryans, longtime residents of the 
Baltimore area, a few years ago acquired the eighty-acre 
parcel of land on which the house is set. It is a remarkable 
site, for it encapsulates virtually every kind of vista the 
countryside can offer. The house sits at the crest of a wide, 
rolling hill, and there are distant views of horse farms, 
woods, meadows, a pond and the stone steeple of a small 
country church. The mere presence of a stone church is 
itself extraordinary, more like the English countryside 
than anything American, and Hugh Jacobsen has taken 
good advantage of it—he has used the same fieldstone as 
that of the church for the Bryan house, and he has sited the 
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COURTESY HUGH NEWELL JACOBSEN 

















ABOVE: The plan shows how the pavilions angle outward from the cen- 
tral court. BELOW: The pool terrace. “The pavilion concept was a delib- 
erate attempt to reduce the size visually,” says Hugh Jacobsen. “From 
the country road, only about one-third of the residence is visible.” 
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Antiques: 
Bamboo Furniture 


A 19th-Century Fascination with the Exotic 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 








Celebrated for centuries by Chi- 
nese poets, painters and crafts- 
men, bamboo by the early 19th cen- 
tury was imported to Europe and 
fashioned into furniture that was 
Western in style but Eastern in 
sensibility. opposite: Dressing Table, 
French, circa 1885. Bamboo, paper 
and glass; 66” x 42”. Embossed pa- 
per, simulating tooled leather, dec- 
orates a European form. Newel Art 
Galleries, New York. Lert: Cabinet, 
English, circa 1875. Bamboo and 
oak; 682” x 35’. Elements from na- 
ture, composed and rendered in a 
Japanese manner, demonstrate Ja- 
pan’s late-19th-century influence on 
the West. Philippe Farley, New York. . 





DELIBERATELY AND HAPPILY pictur- 
esque, bamboo furniture is an evoca- 
tive example of the ingenuity and 
eclecticism that characterized nine- 
teenth-century design. But as repre- 
sentative as the pieces are, they also 
embody something unusual. Few 
types of decorative object have a gen- 
esis so traceable to a single ruling 
idea, for bamboo is first and foremost 
a child of chinoiserie. 

Chinoiserie is the European imita- 
tion of Chinese art. It tends to be a 
fanciful view of what Chinese art 
ought to look like. Westerners seize 
on Chinese motifs or materials and 
entwine them with the prevailing 
styles of their own locale or period— 
there are Baroque, Rococo and Arts 
and Crafts chinoiseries. Kubla Khan is 
a chinoiserie poem and Turandot is a 
chinoiserie opera. Such works count 
on the Western fascination with the 
mysterious East, but they would 
never be mistaken for anything gen- 
uinely Chinese. 

Chinoiserie first proliferated in the 
seventeenth century, but bamboo 
furniture was not introduced until 
the mid-eighteenth century, when 
the Chinese craze reached its peak. 
Chinoiserie buildings dotted Ger- 
many, Italy and Sweden, and at Ver- 
sailles, Marie Antoinette installed a 
Chinese merry-go-round with a cen- 
tral pagoda. In England, Chinese por- 
celains and Cantonese-style garden 
pavilions were all wildly popular. 

Bamboo furniture was brought to 
the attention of the English court in 
1757, when the architect William 
Chambers published Designs of Chi- 
nese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Ma- 
chines and Utensils. The book was 
dedicated to Chambers’s pupil, the 
future George III, and it carried the 
first illustrations of bamboo furniture 
to be seen in England. A few years 
later, Chambers designed several 


chinoiserie structures for George III's 
mother at Kew, the royal family’s fa- 
vorite retreat. (Some of the buildings 
have disappeared, but the Great Pa- 
goda is splendidly extant.) By 1769, 
Claydon House in Buckinghamshire 
was fitted with a chinoiserie interior 
and bamboo furniture. 

Perhaps chinoiserie and bamboo 
furniture would have faded quietly 
away in the 1790s had it not been for 
George IV. As crown prince, mon- 
arch and tastesetter supreme, he pro- 
pelled chinoiserie to new extremes of 
fantasy and indulgence. (George IV 
was pivotal to the overall history 
of English architecture and decora- 
tion—chinoiserie and bamboo were 
merely two of his many enthusi- 
asms.) His attachment to chinoiserie 
seems predestined, for the king, born 
in 1762, spent much of his childhood 
in sight of his grandmother’s pagoda 
at Kew. Until his own Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton, the Great Pagoda was the 
most flamboyant example of chinoi- 
serie in England. 

In its first transformation, the 
Brighton Pavilion had Palladian over- 
tones, but Xanadu was more to the 
prince’s taste. Around 1801, some 
Chinese wallpaper he received stimu- 
lated his desire to have a full-blown 
chinoiserie interior in his new resi- 
dence, with bamboo employed as a 
principal theme. A long gallery fea- 
turing cast-iron staircases painted to 
resemble bamboo was sprinkled with 
bamboo armchairs, tables and settees 
from China. Although imported, this 
was chinoiserie intended for the Eu- 
ropean market; the horseshoe backs, 
elaborate latticework panels and 
finely woven seats were similar to 
designs by Chambers. This furniture 
was augmented by beech and bam- 
boo pieces made “in the Chinese 
taste” by an English firm. Thus the 
Chinese were adapting English de- 


Armchair (right), Chinese, circa 1800. Bamboo and wood; 3742” x 21”. Elaborate fret- 
work in the Chinese tradition enhances a six-sided, six-legged armchair made for 
export. Vernay & Jussel, New York. Armchair (far right), English, circa 1810. Bamboo 
and cane; 362” x 19”. William Chambers, to whom the design is attributed, brought - 
bamboo furniture to the attention of the English with the illustrations that accompa- 
nied his book Designs of Chinese Buildings. Rose Tarlow—Melrose House, Los Angeles. 
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RIGHT: Headboard, Chinese, circa 1810. Bamboo 
and wood; 55” x 46”. “Lithe and lissome,” 
wrote a Han Dynasty poet referring to the 
bamboo tree, which here is crafted into 
an intricate system of fretwork motifs and 
rectangular borders. David Allan, New York. 


signs based ona limited knowledge 
of the Orient, and the English were 
copying Chinese furniture based on 
English designs after Chinese models! 

If royalty sat on bamboo, lords and 
ladies would do likewise. In 1808 the 
landscape gardener Humphry Rep- 
ton designed a rustic retreat at Wo- 
burn Abbey and furnished it with 
bamboo chairs. The fourth earl of 
Poulett, a friend of the prince, or- 
dered over a hundred bamboo chairs, 


sofas and tables for his house in Som- 
erset. Aside from its adoption as a 
court style, bamboo was in vogue be- 
cause it chimed so nicely with the 
trend toward more casual arrange- 
ments of rooms and lighter, airier 
pieces of furniture. In addition, the 
delicate lines of chinoiserie bamboo 
harmonized artfully with Rococo dé- 
cor. Both were lively and playful. 
Bamboo retained its popularity as 
the nineteenth century wore on. It 
became a favored material for bed-’ 
room furniture and was the benefi- 
ciary of a growing interest in the 
relative informality of rural cottages, 
summerhouses, verandas and conser- 
vatories. Bamboo items were easily 
moved from inside to outside and 
even looked appropriately quaint. 
Between .1869 and 1935, over 150 : 
bamboo-furniture manufacturers . 
were registered in England, and the 
business was equally flourishing in 
France. Both countries sent boatloads 
of bamboo furniture to America and 


enjoyed the revival at home. As a 
graceful symbol of the Oriental spirit, 
bamboo had a continuing hold on the 


nineteenth-century imagination.0 


LEFT: Stand, English, circa 1820. Bamboo, wood 
and ivory; 28” x 16”. The newly decorated 
chinoiserie interiors at Brighton Pavilion 
popularized exotic bamboo furniture during 
the Regency period. Gene Tyson, New York. 





Chaise Longue, Philippines, circa 1890. Bam- 


boo and cane; 39” x 63”. Probably designed 
* for the informal pleasures of a garden room, 


this chaise was imported to France by Per- 
ret & Vibert. Newel Art Galleries, New York. 


As crown prince, monarch and tastesetter 
supreme, George IV propelled chinoiserie to 


new extremes of fantasy and indulgence. 





In a Malibu. 
State of Mind 


Producer David Geffens 
Oceanfront Beach House 


TEXT BY GAEL GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


NOTHING ABOUT the unadorned wall 
along Pacific Coast Highway hints at 
what lies behind. Beyond the en- 
trance gate, a garden, with its meticu- 
lously tended ferns and impatiens, 
offers no clue. Even the house’s white 
clapboard—a strain of California 
crossed with Cape Cod—is discreetly 
unprepossessing. 

When you step through the door, 
however, the magic strikes. Light 
seems to melt the walls; there is noth- 
ing but a sweep of sand, sunlit ocean, 
the crash of surf, a faint sea smell. 

That is the intention. Pale wood 
floors, a vast expanse of glass, invit- 
ing club chairs and sofa wrapped in 
yards of textured ivory wool—noth- 
ing distracts from the ocean or the 
owner's collection of paintings. Ev- 
erything is simple and clean. 

For producer and record-company 
owner David Geffen, the house is an 
island of serenity far from the jingle- 
jangle of the music and film worlds. 
He spends weekends there in winter, 
but when summer comes he com- 
mutes daily from the beach to his 
Sunset Boulevard offices. 

“T come out on Friday night,” says 
Geffen, still boyish at forty-five. “I 
have Mozart playing on the sound 


“Most houses are done before you move in. 
But I knew where I wanted to sit and what I 
wanted to look at,” says producer David Gef- 
fen of his Malibu beach house. RIGHT AND 
COVER: The projection room features Blue 
Balls by Sam Francis and Portrait of an Artist 
(Pool with Two Figures) by David Hockney. 
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system and a fire in the fireplace. 
There’s no way you can tempt me 
back to the city.” 

When friends call asking him to 
lunch back in town, he invites them 
over instead. Weekends mean guests 
for lunch, dinner, screenings, neigh- 
bors in bathing suits, children and 
sand. That’s why the floor is bare. “I 
want friends to feel they can walk in 
with wet feet,” Geffen says. “A six- 


year-old once spilled hot fudge on the 
sofa—the parents were freaking out, 
but I was calm. ‘Don’t even think 
about it,’ Isaid. When we ordered the 
fabric we ordered twice as much as 
we needed.” That way, when disaster 
strikes, Geffen calls his upholsterer 
and in a day or so the chair is re-cov- 
ered. “If you’re going to worry about 
white furniture, you shouldn’t have it.” 

Geffen’s retreat began as a small, 


innocuous cottage thirteen years ago. 
By the time he hired designer Mi- 
chael Taylor to expand his beachside 
vision, “I'd lived here long enough to 
know exactly what I wanted, which 
was a great advantage. Working with 
Michael was like shorthand. He un- 
derstood exactly what I like.” 
Together they planned the dark 


‘ sapphire pool, a stone conversation 


pit surrounded by glass to shelter 
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guests from wind-whipped sand, the 
guest room with an attached sauna. 
(“It’s nice to look at the ocean while 
you get your little svitz,” Geffen says.) 
Because formality seems foreign in 
this house, the dining room was ex- 
tended a few feet and transformed 
into a study. 

Geffen acquired the lot next door, 
and plans had been drawn up to add 
a projection room, when Taylor died. 


“He was a wonderful, talented man 
with a great sense of humor. And 
he loved this house.” Where would 
Geffen turn? One day while visiting 
friends he found himself admiring 
their house; he hired their designer, 
John Cottrell. 

“Each of them had a different vi- 
sion,” Geffen recalls. “But then I had 
my own.” 

For Cottrell there was no problem 
taking over midway. “I have a strong 
feeling about Michael’s sense of scale, 
his simplicity, his big furniture.” He 


> 
” 


agreed that nothing should distract 
from the sea and the art. Everything 
became ivory, parchment, eggshell 
against rattan and bamboo. 

“David is very particular, with 
simple, simple taste,” says Cottrell. 
“He knows what he wants and he 
wants everything refined down to a 
pinpoint. All frivolities are elimi- 
nated. I felt the rooms were cold 
and wanted rugs, but he was ada- 
mant. Finally I persuaded him to let 
me put two in his bedroom. 

“There was nothing there but the 


LEFT: In the simply furnished living room are, from left, Black Tree, 1945, by Milton Avery and 
For Bernard Jacobson, 1979, by Howard Hodgkin—part of Geffen’s extensive collection of 
modern and contemporary paintings. René Magritte’s Le Domaine d’Arnheim, 1949, hangs in the 
stairwell at right. Ribbed upholstery fabric from Donghia. BELOw: Working with the late Michael 
Taylor, Geffen had the dining room enlarged and transformed into an informal study. 





bed and two bamboo chairs,” the de- 
signer continues. “I told him it would 
be wonderful to lie down on a chaise 
in front of the fire. Lamps, rugs, 
plants, that’s really all I did.” 

The house is simple but not monas- 
tic. There is a yellow Porsche in the 
garage, and a buoy out in the surf is 
where Geffen anchors his boat. There 
is a Jacuzzi on the hip of the pool and 
another pool in David Hockney’s 
Portrait of an Artist, which hangs in 
the projection room. There Geffen 
can close the draperies, dim the lights 
and raise a giant screen from a con- 
cealed control panel without stirring 
from the deep sofa. 

Against sand-pale travertine there 
are flashes of color—the iridescent 





blue of the Howard Hodgkin paint- 
ing over the sofa, the Milton Avery 
above the fireplace, a multicolored 
abstract by Jasper Johns over the bed. 
Only a Dole pineapple box holding 
wood betrays the serenity. “Growing 
up in Brooklyn, my mother had to 
work,” Geffen recalls, “and there was 
never time to keep the house well. 
Perhaps my home reflects that.” 
Often he wakes at six or six-thirty, 
stretching out on the bedroom chaise 
to read scripts with the Edward Hop- 
per painting Hodgkins House over- 


head. His house, like Hopper’s, “has 
a kind of Eastern air.” And even 
though Geffen is producing a Broad- 
way show, he doesn’t go to New 
York as often as he used to; he says 
he’s less interested in the nightlife 
and tumult. His time by the beach is 
precious and healing. “It’s so beauti- 
ful here. This is the one place I know I 
would never sell.” 

He strolls to the edge of the deck 
where a recent storm has lowered 


the beach several feet. “It will come 


back,” he says. “It always does.” 0 


BELOW: A dining area off the living room affords sweeping views. “The ocean is like a 
mantra,” Geffen says. Donghia fabric. opposite: Edward Hopper’s Hodgkins House, 1928, hangs ina 
sitting area where the producer often reads scripts. “Keeping your surroundings simple frees 
your mind to rest and create,” says interior designer John Cottrell, who took over the project. 
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Geffen, who has also collected Tiffany and Gallé lamps, has been acquiring art since the early 1970s. above: A 1976 lithograph by Jasper Johns hangs 
in the bedroom. BELOW: Guests often gather for meals in the outdoor dining area. Umbrella by Santa Barbara Designs. Brown Jordan chairs. 
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“Portrait of a young woman with parrot” 





Oil on canvas, size 48 x 37 inches Signed and dated E. Blaas 1866 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Siurt¢ 


510/520 St. Louis @ 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 524-5462 









SMALLBONE 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH CABINETRY 


The combination of pale cream cabinetry and an elm floor produced exactly the simplicity sought by an 
American client for her colonial home in Oyster Bay on Long Island. Like all Smallbone kitchens it was made to order in our 
specialist cabinetry workshops in England and was installed and then hand-painted in situ. 


SHOWROOMS: EAST COAST: I50 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10155. TELEPHONE (212) 935-3222 
WEST COAST: 3I5 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LOS ANGELES, CA 90048. TELEPHONE (213) 550-7299 


Please send $10.00 for your 48 page full color Smallbone Catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms with this coupon to: 
Smallbone Inc. 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155 or telephone (212) 935-3222. 
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Extraordinary floors, endless 
possibilities. To explore them, contact 
your Mannington Flooring Specialist 
or write Mannington, P.O, Box 30, 
Salem, NJ 08079. 


Floors shown: 
Sheet Viny] Black/White 30061, White 300 
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THE COLLECTORS 


Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza 
continued from page 95 


the German Expressionists. One of 
his favorites is Ernst Ludwig Kirch- 
ner, whose Runde Bucht—recently | 
acquired, and given pride of place 
in the baron’s private sitting room 
at the villa—was reproduced for the 
Christmas card the baron and his 
beautiful Spanish wife, Tita, sent to 
their friends in 1987. 

His newfound passion for modern 
art led to the acquisition of contem-. 
porary pieces now scattered through- 
out the villa—including a Pevsner 
bronze in the upstairs dining room 
and a Hepworth on a stair landing. 
At the same time, his abiding interest 
in paintings of the preceding century 
has resulted in Europe’s most impor- 
tant collection of nineteenth-century 
American art, as well as an impres- 
sive selection of Impressionist mas- 
terpieces. In all, Baron Thyssen’s . 
acquisitions have more than tripled 
his father’s collection in size. But 
although the administrative offices 
of the collection are located on the 
grounds of the villa, only a small 
part of his holdings are on view 
there. The gallery still houses his fa- 
ther’s collection of old masters, and 
the overflow decorates the walls of 
the principal rooms. Special favor- 
ites, like the stunning Impressionist 
works, are displayed in the intimate 
third-floor living quarters. 

A great many of the baron’s paint- 
ings and sculptures are kept in pack- 
ing crates in nearby Chiasso, ready to 
join one of the many loan exhibitions 
that account for the whereabouts of 
up to 20 percent of the collection at 
any given time. Part of the collection 
is also distributed among the baron’s 
other residences, and he moves 
works from house to house and coun- 
try to country at will. Picasso’s 1923 
Harlequin with a Mirror, which was 
previously hung in the library 
at Daylesford, his Gloucestershire 
house, is once again at Villa Favorita. 

And while the collection’s admin- 
istrative staff is meant to keep tabs 
on every item, sometimes even the 
baron may find himself out of touch. 
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continued on page 172 


It’s exciting when you discover an 


extraordinary piece of antique furniture 
at Mill House of Woodbury. 





But remember that we had to 
discover it first. 





Seven times a year we become explorers, roaming the English and French 
. countryside in search of that elusive quality called excellence. It’s hard to 
describe, but we think we know it when we see it. Come and see it for 
i yourself — all through the 17 showrooms of the Mill House complex. 


~*Mill Hou Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 on (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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MANTELS & MORE 
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8420 Melrose Avenue 





GALLERIES, 


* Los Angeles * CA * 90069 * (213) 852-1964 
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furniture on a grand scale. 
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Train At Home For A 
Career as An Interior Decorator. 


You can get started in this challenging field at home in your spare time 


f you would enjoy working with 
colors and fabrics. . . choosing beau- 
tiful furniture and accessories... 
planning dramatic window treat- 
ments...and putting it all together 
in rooms that win applause - then 
you may have a good future as a 
professional interior decorator. 
You'll earn money, of course - 
spare-time or full time. But you'll 
also be rewarded in other ways - 
working in fashionable places, meet- 


Sheffield School of Interior Design 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG, 
cALL (800) 526-5000 or MaIL COUPON, 


: Sheffield School of Interior Design 





Your Future in 
Interior Decorating 


1 Dept. AD78, 211 


1 
| NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 


GG 


ing fascinating people - and, best of 
all, finding a profitable outlet for 
your creativity. 

Let the Sheffield School of 
Interior Design help you get started. 
Unique ‘listen-and-learn’ program 
guides you - step by step - with the 
voice of your instructor on cassette. 

You will be surprised at the low 
cost. Mail the coupon now for the 
school’s illustrated catalog. No obli- 
gation. No salesman will call. 


& 


East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


! Please send me your CAREER GUIDE & CATALOG 
without charge and obligation. No salesman will call. 
1 C) Under 18, check here for special information. 


(please print) 
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THE COLLECTORS 


Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza 
continued from page 170 


Sitting at the sixteenth-century 
French table that serves as his desk, 
he has had occasion to ring a secre- © 
tary and inquire—in French, Ger- 
man, Italian or English—where, say, 
André Derain’s view of Waterloo 
Bridge has gone. (Appropriately 
enough, it seems to be on loan in Lon- 
don.) The only painting with a guar- 
anteed permanent place in the 
baron’s study would appear to be the ' 
large oval portrait of August Thys- 
sen, his grandfather. 

His father’s taste determined the 
decoration of the villa’s principal 
apartments on the piano nobile, the 
main floor above the ground floor. It 
is a measure of the baron’s filial pi- 
ety—as well as a tribute to his legend- 
ary determination as a collector—that 
he has spent so much of the forty 
years since his father’s death trying to 
reassemble possessions that were dis- 
tributed among other heirs in the 
family. Throughout the main rooms, 
but particularly in the so-called En- 





The baron 
clearly delights,in 
the complications that his 
life, his work and his 
collection create. 


glish Room, objects illustrating the 
gold and silver work of sixteenth- 
century Augsburg and seventeenth- 
century Nuremberg or eighteenth- 
century London are placed alongside 
treasures from the Fabergé workshops. 
Some of the pieces were loaned to the 
Hermitage in 1986. 

The administrative staff at the villa 
has compiled a card file of furni- 
ture and objets d’art that so far in- 
cludes more than thirty-five hundred 
entries. The villa’s Gothic Room is 


‘ hung with tapestries against medi- 


eval linenfold paneling, while the 
vaulted Renaissance Room contains 





continued on page 174 
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The largest and most extr 0 
antique resource in the w 





‘Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 





THE COLLECTORS 


Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza 
continued from page 172 


one of the rare sixteenth-century silk 
kilim carpets from the “Polish” 
group—works also visible in the 
Munich Residenzmuseum. 

The large French Room, lit by four 
fine crystal chandeliers, is a splen- 
didly formal setting for Louis XV 
chairs and an important Louis XIV 
chest of drawers decorated with the 
rich veneers characteristic of André- 
Charles Boulle; masterpieces by Bou- 
cher and Watteau ornament the elab- 
orately carved boiserie. The narrow 
and rather dark dining room is made 
even more somber by a heavy oak re- 
fectory table and a set of tall leather- 
covered chairs branded on their backs 
with the inventory mark of Augustus 
the Strong, one of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Europe’s greatest patrons and 
connoisseurs. However, the room is 
lightened by two enormous Cana- 
letto views of Venice. 

In the company of two Toulouse- 
Lautrec portraits, a large Bonnard of 
Misia Godebska (later Misia Sert), 
painted in 1908, dominates one wall 
of the sunny English Room. This sit- 
ting room is full of delightful objects: 
five small Guardi caprices on amber 
easels, sundry sixteenth-century 
gold beakers with repoussé reliefs 
that represent the months of the 
year, ornate ceremonial goblets 
and engraved presentation pieces. 
Two corner cabinets contain rare 
rock-crystal table ornaments and ex- 
quisite baroque-pearl jewelry from 
sixteenth-century Italy. But the room 
has hardly anything English at all. 

“T don’t really know why it’s called 
the English Room, unless the panel- 
ing was made from an English 
model,” says the baron. “The wood 
was taken from an immense tree on 
the property that was struck by light- 
ning.” There seems to be some such 
anecdote behind every treasure in 
this fabulous lakeside villa. It is a 
fairy-tale castle presided over by a ge- 
nial spirit, full of marvels sufficient 
to stimulate and satisfy even the 
most blasé or sated, and to give pause 
and refreshment to the most hurried 
and harassed. 
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ALASKA 

Lyles 

Juneau 

(907) 586-2555 


Nerland’s 
Anchorage 
(907) 349-1572 


ARIZONA 
Barrows 
Phoenix 

(602) 955-7550 
Prescott 

(602) 445-4450 
Tempe 

(602) 829-9292 
Tucson 

(602) 326-2479 
West Plaza 
(602) 841-444] 


Foley's 
Tucson 
(602) 882-3319 


Freeds 
Sun City 
(602) 933-0105 


Goodnight Sleep 
Shop 

Phoenix 

(602) 484-7211 
Tucson 

11 locations 


Ladlow’s 
Scottsdale 
(602) 990-2330 


Lou Regester 
Phoenix 

(602) 277-7481 
(602) 846-7756 
Surprise 

(602) 972-0119 
Tucson 

(602) 323-7681 


Paul L. Sale 
Mesa 
(602) 834-5236 


Thomason’s 
Furniture 
Sedona 

(602) 282-3161 


ARKANSAS 

C &F Distinctive 
Home Furnishings 
Jonesboro 

(501) 935-0901 


Dennis Furniture 
Fayetteville 
(501) 443-4581 


CALIFORNIA 
Breuner's 

San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Most Locations 


Emporium Capwell 
San Francisco 
All Locations 


Gottschalk’s 
Fresno 
All Locations 


H. Johnson 
Furniture 
Escondido 
(619) 746-8844 


J.W. Robinsons 
Selected Locations 


Levitz 
Huntington Beach 
(714) 898-3300 
Redondo Beach 
(213) 542-6921 
San Bernardino 
(714) 884-1281 
Northridge 
(818) 993-1310 
Glendale 

(818) 680-0727 
San Dimas 
(714) 599-6702 
Bakersfield 
(805) 328-1881 


Macy's 
San Francisco 
Most Locations 


Mattress 
Warehouse 
Hawthorne 
(213) 675-5400 


May Co. 
Selected Locations 


Olsans Furniture 
San Bernardino 
(714) 884-7244 


Rodman’s Home 
Furnishings 
Victorville 

(619) 241-7220 


Sit-n-Sleep 
Culver City 
(213) 870-3134 


The Broadway 
Most Locations 


Weinstock’s 
Sacramento 
All Locations 


COLORADO 

Kacey Fine Furniture 
Denver ; 
(303) 571-5123 


World of Sleep 
Denver 
(303) 296-0031 


IOWA 
Huebotter's 
Davenport 
(319) 386-1700 


Younker Bros. Inc. 
Des Moines 
All Locations 






MINNESOTA 
Country Furniture 
Lake Park 

(218) 238-5933 


Dayton’s 
Minneapolis 
(612) 274-5113 


Earl Johnson 
Furniture 
Mankato 

(507) 345-3223 


Gabbert’s 
Minneapolis 
(612) 927-1500 


Slumberland, Inc. 
Minneapolis 
(612) 925-9035 


MISSOURI 


FA. Hulett Furniture 


Meridian 
(601) 693-6944 


Famous Barr 
St. Louis 
All Locations 


The Jones Store 
Kansas City 
All Locations 


Van Dyke's Furniture 


Columbia 
(314) 443-3181 


MONTANA 
Gallatin Valley 
Bozeman 

(406) 587-5423 


NEW MEXICO 
lkard’s 

Las Cruces 
(505) 526-6691 


Sun City 
Alamogordo 
(505) 437-5379 


OKLAHOMA 
Foley's 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 636-2810 
Tulsa 

(918) 250-2701 


OREGON 
Director's 
Tigard 


(513) 620-1662 


Engle's 
North Bend 
(503) 756-1123 


Maer & Frank 
Portland 
(503) 223-0512 


Newport Home 
Furniture 
Newport 

(503) 265-4515 


Rubenstein‘s 
Eugene 

(503) 485-8191 
Portland 

(503) 248-7517 


Salem 
(503) 581-1591 


Western Lane 
Florence 

(503) 997-8214 
Winan‘s 

Grants Pass 
(503) 476-5646 
Medford 

(503) 773-2248 


TEXAS 

Foley's 

Dallas 

(214) 385-6701 
Fort Worth 
(817) 294-6701 
Houston 

(713) 651-7038 
Mesquite 

(214) 681-6701 
Plano 

(214) 422-8831 


Popular 
El Paso 
(915) 532-7755 


Whalen’s Furniture 
San Benito 
(512) 399-5305 


WASHINGTON 
Arnold’s 
Bremerton , 
(206) 377-5582 


Behar's 
Everett 
(206) 259-7149 


Bon Marche 
Seattle 
(206) 344-2121 


Burgan’s 
Spokane 

(509) 326-1220 
DeWitt's 
Belingham 
(206) 733-2188 


Greenbaum 
Furniture 
Bellevue 

(206) 454-2474 
Tacoma 

(206) 272-417] 


Sav-Mart 
Wenatchee 
(509) 663-1671 


Shultz 
Yakima 
(509) 457-6107 


The Crescent 
Spokane 
(509) 838-3311 
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insulator, soft, sensuous, eects ni 
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forever. 


But the downeige of all+this ediisite consort is that Le Duve ; 


does leave you wondering why you had to'get up.so Soon. 
Le Duvet. From the Simmons Beautyrest collection. 
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Pair of molt 
palm trees. i 
Stourbridge. ‘ 
England, 
Circa 1840. ' 
Height 19” ; 





MARVIN 
ALEXANDER, INC. 
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315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 212-838-2320 Sorry, 


chandeliers/lamps/sconces/ candelabra/decorative accessories 


no catalog 
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GARDENS 


Names of the Rose 
continued from page 112 


superintendent of the gardens, told 
us that we were the first Americans 
in memory to visit the rosarium,” 
Dawn recalls with pride. 

Clearly what most appeals to the 
Dawns and countless other rosarians 
is the constant sense of discovery and 
wonder the flowers evoke. “I have 
visited gardens all over the world 


and have acquired an extensive rose — 


library,” Dawn says, “but I can still 


come across a rose—as I did at 


Sangerhausen—that I’ve never seen 
or even knew existed. The varieties 
are always increasing.” 

Although the Sangerhausen Rosar- 
ium has over six thousand varieties 
of roses, what particularly interested 
David Dawn was the collection of old 
roses. ‘I am in awe of what has been 
achieved with hybrids,” he explains, 


“but I have always had a particular , 


affection for the old-fashioned roses.” 
Responsible for a large measure of 
that admiration is the collection of 
old roses at Malmaison, Empress 
Josephine’s chateau outside Paris. “I 
am trying to collect as many of the 
old roses as the empress did,” he 
says. “She accumulated some two 
hundred and fifty varieties. We have 
around a hundred and twenty-five, 
but we're still going strong.” 

While the overall size of the Dawn 
garden is limited, the impression is 
one of considerable dimensions. The 
roses are largely cultivated around 
the periphery of the garden, at the 
base of hedges, leaving a great pro- 
portion of the interior to open, un- 
encumbered lawn. This planting 
arrangement means that the flowers 
are usually viewed from afar. “Roses 
look much better from a distance 
than up close,” landscape architect 
James Huntley contends. “The colors 
of the flowers are more effective if 
you don’t have to look at the rather 
coarse texture of the plants.” 

Of course, others—among them 
David Dawn—may dispute that claim. 
Thus there are enough roses planted 
around the residence, at the entrance 
and spilling onto the brick terrace, to 
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Names of the Rose 
continued from page 176 


make it possible to study every detail 
at close range. Colors are skillfully 
grouped to harmonize and yet create 
a cluster effect. In this way, the radi- 
ant yellow of the Sunsprite flori- 
bunda is distinct from the deep 
crimson of the Europeana or the 
white of the Saratoga. 

To produce a sense of vertical space 
in so flat a landscape as that of eastern 
Long Island, hardy climbing roses, 
such as those of the recently devel- 
oped Kordesii variety, are trained on 
large trellises, creating great cascades 
of color that front the hedges and 
spill down from as high as ten feet. 
An enormous pergola fifty feet long 
and ten feet high was modeled after 
one in the gardens of Mainau Castle, 
Count Lennart Bernadotte’s residence 
on Lake Constance. (See Architectural 
Digest, December 1987.) The climbers 
have thrived on the structure to such 
an extent that the wooden beams are 
hardly visible, giving the effect of a 
lush, freestanding arcade. 

“I’m drawn not only to the beauty 
and the form of roses but to their his- 
tory and mythology as well,” David 
Dawn observes. Certainly no other 





“I’m drawn not only 
to the beauty of roses 
but to their history and 
mythology as well.” 





flower is so rich in meaning and sym- 
bolism. Its likeness is memorialized 
in the luminous rose windows of ca- 
thedrals from Reims to Orvieto. It 
graced the banners of the houses of 
York and Lancaster in the Wars of the 
Roses. And from the pages of the Old 
Testament to those of Umberto Eco, 
the flower occupies a distinctive place 
in literature. 

But the rose of the poet and the 
rose of the gardener are basically one 


‘and the same. Those who cultivate 


the rose are not connoisseurs merely 
of a flower but of history, art, poetry 
and, in a very real sense, life itself.0 
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PROFILES 


Charles Ryskamp 
continued from page 131 


apologetically, “We have to rope off 
the rugs,” pointing out a superb 
Isfahan in one of the galleries. 

Of course, the air of casual homi- : 
ness is somewhat deceptive. The 
guards who stand discreetly in the 
corners of the rooms are Argus-eyed; 
while they gently reply to a tourist's 
question, they are scanning the 
room—watchful keepers of their 
trust. Many of them have served the 
Frick for years, and their pride in it: 
contributes to the family feeling of 
the museum. In fact, looking at the 
big silver bowl of lilies and lilacs on 
the dining room table, one could 
imagine one is not in a museum at 
all—it looks just as if the Frick family 
is expected to dine there after the visi- 
tors have gone. 

Although Charles Ryskamp only 
assumed his present position in June 
1987, by October he was able to dis- 
play some fine new acquisitions, and 
the public response to the changes 
has been a warm one. Among the 
Frick’s new treasures are a great Piero 
della Francesca and two lovely mar- 
ble busts by Andrea del Verrocchio 
and Francesco da Laurana, all be- 
quests from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Dr. Henry Clay Frick II, grandson of 
the founder, has loaned a superb Mu- 
rillo self-portrait and two important 
eighteenth-century English portraits 
by Francis Cotes. 

Ryskamp’s office is reached by 
passing through a small entrance ves- 
tibule off Seventieth Street and climb- 
ing a very grand flight of stairs. It isa 
big, peaceful room overlooking Cen- 
tral Park. There are two romantic 
Corot landscapes on the walls, and a 
Whistler hangs above the desk. There 
is a fireplace, a group of comfortable 
upholstered chairs and a table or two. 

Although today he carries heavy 
responsibilities, this is still the young 
man who blew his allowance on two 
etchings and landed in New York 
with a dime in his pocket. His enthu- 
siasm for beauty is as great as it was 
in his boyhood days in Grand Rapids, 
when he could not resist sending off 
to Parke Bernet.O 
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Bloomsbury Painters 
continued from page 137 


fore the First World War, and on the 
art of Duncan Grant. “That Duncan 
Grant’s pictures are the best work 
that the English school has produced 
since the death of Constable is the 
opinion of many good judges,” Mor- 
timer wrote. Those judges were Blooms- 
bury spokesmen, powerful champi- 
ons and promoters of what they 
considered the fruits of civilization’s 
English outpost. Sussex was as close 
to France as one could get without 
breaking into French, and the style 
evolved at Charleston—Omega Plus 
—was a kind of protective covering. 

Every available surface spawned 
flower motifs and caryatids. Good 
Georgian and Victorian furniture was 
painted over; fish swam across man- 
telpieces; doors were decorated to 
look like Mediterranean vistas. Fab- 
rics, printed with leaves and petals 
and jazzy geometrics, were hung or 
were flung over chairs. Charleston, 
like every other Bloomsbury abode, 
was primarily a place for living to the 
fullest: painting, writing, reading, 
talking, all overlapping. 

In art as in life, there was a pro- 
nounced eclecticism. The Omega 
Workshops, purveying advanced fur- 


palette, charge the brush and away 
we go, covering tables, pots, draper- 
ies, bedsteads with cultivated infor- 
mality. They all assumed roles. While’ 
Lytton Strachey became the Voltaire 
of the set, his Eminent Victorians lanc- 
ing the hypocrisies, as he saw them, 
of a past generation of grown-ups, 
Virginia Woolf became the Proust or 


dilute James Joyce. Duncan Grant . | 


and Vanessa Bell took on Matisse, 
emulating his joie de vivre. 

It was a complete package. Blooms- 
bury, for a while, dominated the Brit- 
ish idea of the smart and clever. 
Then, after most of the members had 
died, the Bloomsbury intrigues were ! | 
aired in public for the first time. Mi- ; 
chael Holroyd’s biography of Lytton 
Strachey and Quentin Bell’s biogra- © 
phy of his aunt Virginia laid down 
the interrelationships, the agonies 
and intrigues, the constant reminders ~ 
of wider and better art beyond the 
Sussex coast. Bloomsbury was, ulti- 
mately, a prolonged disappointment, 
but it did embrace a great tract of Brit- 
ish attitudes. There was the organiz- 
ing energy of Roger Fry, who wanted 
to convert a stodgy, puffed-up nation 
into a visually enlightened one. 


\ 





It didn’t matter what the function, what the 
motif; always, the Bloomsbury rules applied. Fill 
the palette, charge the brush and away we go. 





niture, ceramics and textiles to the 
open-minded in the wake of the Post- 
impressionist exhibition, developed 
an uninhibited jocundity that owed 
more to the Ballets Russes than to 
Cubism, though there was a habit of 
taking whatever was the latest in 
French taste and running it through 
the Bloomsbury digestive system. 
Clive Bell preached what he called 
“significant form,’” meaning abstract 
or intrinsic values as distinct from 


symbolic or referential ones. Thus it . 


didn’t matter what the function, what 
the motif; always, everywhere, the 
Bloomsbury rules applied. Fill the 


And then there was the sheer output. 

“All the sea in one shell,” Virginia 
Woolf once said of a painting by 
Duncan Grant. In her novels words 
are spun thin, riding airily, setting 
up waves of nuance and responsive 
hum. Bloomsbury paintings and dec- 
orations were more robust, often 
gimcrack and inappropriate but al- 
ways effective disguises. When Vir- 
ginia Stephen climbed aboard the 
Dreadnought in 1910, she wasn’t to 
know that in a few years Omega- 
style decoration was to go to war as 
dazzle camouflage. Bloomsbury had 
military applications after all. 
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ARGHIPEC TURE 


Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
continued from page 153 


house so that the church steeple is visible way off in the 
distance, directly on axis with the living room. 
To place a large house on the top of a great hill can be an 


act of arrogance, but here it is more an act of understate- - 


ment. The long approach, which Hugh Jacobsen designed 
in consultation with Daniel Urban Kiley, who landscaped 
the property, leaves the great rolling hill in front of the 
house open, and brings visitors onto the site via a narrow 
driveway at the very far edge of the property. The house, 


visible from the road at the bottom of the hill, disappears . “ 


partway up thecdrive so that visitors see only land. It then 


gradually reappears, but it never shows a major facade to. 


the driveway at all. 

The mass of the house is such that there really is no 
single major facade. The building is broken up into eleven 
pavilions sheathed in fieldstone that has been set with ut- 
ter precision. In shape the pavilions resemble the simplest, 
most basic pitched-roof houses, although their four tall 
chimneys give them a hint of monumentality while allud- 
ing to the steeple of the church at the bottom of the hill. 
The slate-roofed pavilions are clustered together around a 
central courtyard, almost like covered wagons drawn into 
a circle, although perhaps a better metaphor might be a 
little village or hill town, for that is what the house’s vari- 
ous units in effect become. 

One wing of the house bridges over the driveway to 
form a gateway into the courtyard, which serves as the 
formal entrance to the house; over the gateway is a dia- 





The space feels as if the house 
itself had exploded out from the 
controlled center of its entry 
court to the broad hillside. 





mond-shaped window, a motif Jacobsen uses throughout 
the house and one of the few details here that comes off 
as arbitrary and less than convincing. The surface of the 
courtyard is covered in gravel, as if to make it feel all that 
much more like a village square, with a single beech tree in 
its center as the only significant landscaping. An entry 
pavilion mediates between the courtyard and the rest of 
the house; it has five large ficus trees set directly into the 
slate floor, and in the summer its windows can be replaced 
by screens. 

From the entry pavilion, which like most of the major 
spaces is painted in stark white and has a sharply sloping 
shed roof, the plan moves in two directions—toward a 
guest wing on one side and toward the public rooms and 
the owners’ wing on the other. The plan relies heavily on 
diagonals, but these are not the insistent and arbitrary di- 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
continued from page 186 


agonals of many modern houses of 
the 1970s—they seem to arise from 
the sense of this house as a cluster of 
smaller structures, and the space © 
flows easily. 

The diagonals yield one of the 
house’s greatest architectural plea- 
sures, in fact, since the various pa- 
vilions often come together at odd 
angles, and Jacobsen has designed 
them so that they do not quite touch. 

A small interstitial space of glass al- ' 
lows the stone houses to float just a 
matter of inches apart, the stone walls 
almost but not quite slicing into each 
other—an effect that is both subtle 
and powerful. 

The rooms themselves are more | 
characteristic of the rest of Hugh 
Jacobsen’s work than of the exterior 
of the Bryan house. The carpets are 
almost all white, and so is much 
of the furniture, which tends to be 
classically modern and arranged 
symmetrically in the major rooms. 
Yet there is a quality of comfort, even 
lushness, to these spaces; this is mod- 
ernism with a soft edge. The rooms 
are all arranged to exploit the spec- 





A small interstitial 
space of glass allows 
the stone houses to float 
just inches apart. 


tacular views in every direction—ev- 
ery room looks outward, and in most 
cases the rooms literally open out to 
the land. 

But all of the space in the house 
feels as if it stretches away, as if the 
house itself had exploded out from 
the controlled center of its entry court 
to the broad hillside. So it is—at least 
by day, when the rooms are filled 
with light. At night, however, the 
process reverses itself, and the house 


back to its center and to its hearths, 
back to the sense of village that is at 
this building’s heart. 
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THE GEORGIAN THEATRE ROYAL 








“IT’S LIKE PERFORMING inside a violin,” 
said Dame Sybil Thorndike. “The 
theater is a jewel.” She was at the 
Georgian Theatre Royal, Richmond, 
in Yorkshire and was quite literally 
treading the same boards as many 
great actors of the past, adjusting to 
this tiny eighteenth-century theater 
where a whisper can be heard in 
the back row and the slightest nu- 
ance is enough. 

This is the oldest surviving profes- 
sional theater in the world. There are 
older theaters at Vicenza (1584-85), 
Parma (1618) and Drottningholm 
(1766), but those were built for the 
pleasure of aristocrats and scholars 
rather than the requirements of ac- 
tors. There are a few theaters in En- 
gland built earlier, but these were so 
altered in later years that they give 
few clues to their Georgian begin- 
nings. This is the sole survivor and 
offers a charming glimpse into the 
craft of early theater. 

It was built in 1788, the year it 
became legal to open a theater with- 
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DERRY MOORE 





A 200-Year Anniversary in Yorkshire 
By Elizabeth Lambert 


Built in 1788, the Georgian The- 
atre Royal, Richmond, in York- 
shire, is the world’s oldest 
working theater with its original 
proscenium still intact. ABOVE: 
The Richmond Amateur Dra- 
matic Society rehearses a scene 
from The Taming of the Shrew. 


LEFT: Costumes and props clutter 
a tiny below-stage dressing room, 
which was the literal home of 
the players who traveled the the- 
ater circuit of 18th-century En- 
gland. The fireplace was the sole 
heat source and cooking facility. 





out a warrant from the king. Lit- 
tle playhouses sprang up around the 
provinces, forming circuits for com- 
panies of players who would stay in 
one town for a season—usually last- 
ing about two months—and then 
move on to the next. 

One Samuel Butler, actor-manager 
of such a company, convinced the 
notables of the picturesque market 
town of Richmond in the Yorkshire 
dales to give him a lease on the site 
for a theater that he would build en- 
tirely at his own expense and risk. 

Butler erected a small building 
whose interior is just twenty-four feet 
wide. The space is about equally di- 
vided between audience and actors, 
and the stage fitted with everything 


continued on page 192 
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THE GEORGIAN THEATRE ROYAL 





needed for the theater of its day. The 
wings are narrow, and stage effects 
had to come from above or below, so 
there are three trapdoors—one rect- 
angular for the Hamlet grave scene 
and two square ones for devils rising 
and the like. On each side and at the 
front of the proscenium are “Juliet 
boxes” for balcony scenes, each with 
a door below. 

“Footlights” were candles standing 
in a metal trough of water, raised and 
lowered with a windup mechanism 
beneath the stage. Canvas panels 
painted to resemble elegant swags of 
fabric hung behind the boxes to im- 
prove acoustics. 

Samuel Butler also looked after 
the creature comforts of a potential- 
ly noisy audience. Doors to the boxes 
each had a porthole, possibly used to 
pass wine and food to the occupants 
during the long performances. Butler 
installed a “kicking board” in the 
gallery so the rabble could create a 
rumpus—as he knew they would— 
without battering his new paneling, 
and he gave it all glitter with large 
chandeliers that could be raised into 
holes in the ceiling when the per- 
formance began. 

He finished the building in only 
four months, and it was later de- 
scribed as “a neat house, well fitted 
up, and the scenery and other orna- 
ments very appropriate.” Business 


ABOVE RIGHT: On her visit in 1969, 
the Queen Mother occupied the 
“Shakespere” box at a special 
performance of Sir William Wy- 
cherley’s play The Country Wife. 


RIGHT: Painted panels simulate 
draperies in the boxes, including 
the one decorated with Rich- 
mond’s coat of arms—the may- 
or’s seat at performances. The 
proscenium door leads offstage. 


DERRY MOORE 


was booming, audiences were enthu- 
siastic, and soon Butler had a circuit 
of six theaters across Yorkshire. 

It was not an easy life. The actors 
traveled with props and costumes on 
a four- or five-day journey along 
rough roads. They even brought their 
own beds, since the dozen or so peo- 
ple in the company would stay in the 
two dressing rooms under the stage, 
each only about ten by fifteen feet. 

It must have been cramped but 
surprisingly amicable, for performers 
even fell in love and married. Per- 
haps the real reason for peace in the 
dressing rooms was Butler’s firm pol- 
icy that all should receive the same 
salary of fifteen shillings a week. As 
a contemporary put it, “No matter 
what talent an actor possessed, he 
must fall into the ranks like a com- 
mon soldier, and be content with the 
common lot.” 

Samuel Butler’s discipline was 
strict, his standards high. The com- 
pany had an exaggerated theatrical 
technique, even hammed things up a 
bit, but that was the expected style. A 
critic of the day wrote: “The whole 
company, with a few exceptions, is 
equal, if not superior, to most in the 
country, and reflects credit on the lib- 
erality of the manager.” 

That liberality and kindness ex- 
tended even to the youngest of the 
company, in one instance the seven- 





A 200-Year Anniversary in Yorkshire 
continued from page 190 


teen-year-old Edmund Kean, who 
“did the walking gentleman, harle- 
quin, and comic singing.” He must 
have done it well, for a talent scout ° 
told him to come to London immedi- 
ately and there would be a part for 
him. Such a loss could hardly have 
been convenient for Butler, but he 
not only wished the lad well, he gave 
him the money for the journey. 

Butler was generous and he was 
also renowned for paying salaries : 
promptly. No wonder he was much 
loved. Indeed, years later it is said 
that Edmund Kean returned as a star 
to perform with his old friends and 
refused to accept a fee. 

The nucleus of the company was 
Butler’s own family. Everyone had a 





chance, often playing more than one 
part or filling in as singers and musi- 
cians. The repertoire was large, a 
hundred plays at a time, as they 
needed to attract the same audience 
with different plays every night for a 
two-month season. Playbills refer to 
elaborate stage effects—“The Sea! The 
Sea!! The Open Seal!!!” or “a House 
Hurled into Burning Ruins’’— 
though it is difficult to imagine how 
they did all that with candlelight and 
three trapdoors. 

Occasionally ‘‘stars’” from Lon- 
don—such as Sarah Siddons—would 
join the company, and then prices 
were increased a shilling each from 
the usual one shilling for the gal- 
lery, two for the pit, three for the 


. boxes. Any seats not sold could be 


taken halfway through for half price. 
The crowd got their money’s worth 


continued on page 196 
. 
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Granted, ' 


There is simply no denying the fact 
that just about everything tastes better when 
its grilled. 

And with our famed Jenn-Air grill- 


range you can grill indoors 365 days a year. 


No matter what the weather. 
Just think of the mouthwatering 


possibilities. Salmon steaks. Barbeque chicken. 


Steaks. Hamburgers. Ribs. Mmmmmmm. 
And the real beauty is, with Jenn-Air’s 
downdraft ventilation system, smoke 


and cooking odors are vented to the outside. 


You wont even need an overhead hood. 
The Jenn-Air grill-range also offers a 

versatile convertible cooktop with your 

choice of cooking accessories. Plus our unique 


Selective-Use" oven that lets you switch from § 





a Jenn-Air. E ut it ahhhhhh, what a difference. 


radiant to much-faster convection cooking 
with the flip of a switch. 

True,a Jenn-Air costs a bit more than 
your standard four burners and an oven. But 


ahbhh, what a (A 
difference. m™'Jenn- -Air 


To find out more see the Yellow Pages for the Jenn-Air dealer nearest you. Or write 
Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46226. © 1988 Jenn-Air Co 





Figural Carved China Cabinet, en suite 12 Pc. Ornate Oak Dining suite 





Wooton Patent Secreta 


Standard Grade and Leather Victorian 


Swivel Chair 





Great Mahogany 
Victorian Hall Bench 
with Carved Pelicans 





VICTORIAN WALNUT: 
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DISCOVER THE SOURCE ... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 





Large Kidney Shapea Incredible Bronze 
Mounted Art Nouveau Desk and Chair 






Figural Carved Sideboard, en suite 










Unusual Mabogany 6 66” "Derby Rolltop 
ntine Tops 


Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
(Great for Entertainment Center) 





Wooton po Rotary Cylinder Desk 
Extra Grade 
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Beautiful Rosewood Victorian 
Marble Top Etagere 





15 Ft. Oak Display Cases 


Art Nouveau Buffet Beautiful Matched 10 pe. Art Nouveau 
and Rare Grandfather Clock Dining Set (2 Chairs not shown) 


QUA ART NOUVEAU: 
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THE PAPYRUS INSTITUTE IN CAIRO 
REDISCOVERS ALOST ART FORM. 


You have a rare opportunity to own a museum 
masterpiece created with the same painstaking 
techniques developed by the ancient Egyptians. 
Portraying the fabled boy king Tutankhamun 
and his lovely queen. 

Rich symbolism. Timeless art. Glowing 


with gold and copper. Hand-painted on 
authentic Egyptian papyrus, hand-made by an 
art which has endured for 5,000 years. Preserved 
in a Far Eastern frame of black lacquered hard- 
wood and gleaming brass. $275. 


The Tutankhamun Papyrus from The Franklin Mint 
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Shown much smaller than actual framed size of 30/4" x 24”. 


Please mail by July 31, 1988. 


The Franklin Mint * Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
I wish to commission The Tutankhamun Papyrus, handcrafted 
and hand-painted by The Papyrus Institute in Cairo, Egypt. 
Framed in lacquered hardwood and polished brass. 

No payment is required now. Please bill me for a deposit of 
$55.* when the work is ready to be sent, and for the balance in four 
equal monthly installments of $55.* each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax and a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


Signature _ 


ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Name = e 


Address 


City, State, Zip 
11046- 20 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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A 200-Year Anniversary in Yorkshire 
continued from page 192 


with performances that generally lasted four hours each 
and included a serious play, some songs and ditties, and 
finally a comedy. 


There were no aisles in the pit, and getting to the correct . 


seat meant climbing over rows of benches, so mostly men 
sat there. There was no heating, but with all those lighted 


candles and with all those bodies crowded together it was 


warm enough. 

And so the show went on and on. Samuel Butler died, 
his son took over as manager, but interest was waning and 
in 1848 the theater closed. A new floor was put over the pit 


at stage level to create one large room, variously used as , 


auction rooms, a billiard saloon, corn storage and a salvage 
depot. The space below was rented out as wine cellars. 
Nothing dignified, but throughout the years the building 
was always used and therefore the roof was kept mended. 
Nobody ever bothered to take anything out or even to 
install electric lighting. Like Sleeping Beauty the little the- 
ater slumbered, waiting to be discovered. 

That happened in 1943 when Dr. Richard Southern, an 
expert on theater architecture, had two weeks’ sick leave 
from the army and spent it there, crawling on his belly in 


the eighteen inches between the original stage floor and * 


the wine vaults below. When he found a trapdoor he sur- 
mised that the wine vaults were later additions, since there 
must have been space below for the door’s mechanics. 
Once those cellars were cleared, it was apparent where the 
original dressing rooms and pit had been. More clearing 
and he could see that the original theater was still there, 
nearly intact. 

It was 1960 before restoration could begin. Lady 
Crathorne rallied enthusiasm and money, rightly insisting 
that there should be no modern shortcuts, only the eigh- 
teenth-century construction techniques. She found a 
sketch for the interior of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in 
London, which gave clues for details like candle brackets 
and the swags of fabric behind the boxes. (In London they 
would have been real cloth.) She tracked down light bulbs 
of one candlepower and achieved a replica of the original 
green baize curtain by dyeing wool used for the tunics of 
Buckingham Palace guardsmen. 

In 1963 all was ready, and on a gala night in May, Dame 
Edith Evans and Dame Sybil Thorndike once again made 
the little stage come alive with the magic of the theater. 

Since then performances have continued unabated. 
High drama, low farce, concerts, poetry readings—every- 
thing except grand opera or ballet is possible. 

There are guided tours of the theater and its adjoining 


/ museum in the afternoons, as well as performances 


throughout the year. This year another gala performance 
is set for September to celebrate the Georgian Theatre 
Royal’s two-hundredth birthday. 

A little bit of comfort has been added—some heat, light, 
cushions and backrests—but the atmosphere is completely 
original. Some fine voices seem to echo there still.O 
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JOHN P. WILSON PRESENTS! 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUE AUCTION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 4 AUGUST 5, 6, 7, 1988 


French Bistro 
Doors. Carved 
wood, bronze 
bas-relief panels. 
8/4" Hx 6’ W. 


NEWSWEEK called him “PT. Barnum’s Kid 
Brother.’ FORTUNE said, “‘no purveyor of anti- 
ques has ever put on a sale like Wilson’s.”’ And 
TIME enthused, “It was part circus, part revival 
meeting, part convention!” 








A Signed marble 





A Stained & 





That was eight years ago, and now John P. Wilson’s 
about to do it again! 





A From a hotel lobby in Paris, a 


> 
a a walnut, Turn-of-the-Century 
a a room with two entries and 
oo firepl, f WwW. 
Walters, 1850. eplace. 11’ H x 28’ L x 17’ W. 


22” x 44”. 1 of 
17 clipper ship | 
oils to be ; 
auctioned. 





Art Nouveau 
Room Attr. to 
Louis Majorelle: 
7'6" H x 8/8" W 
x 18'8” L. 


J.P. Morgan’s RR 
Car, “Erie 400”. 
Cross Country 
City Tour to the 
auction block, 





A Gates to Avignon 
Market. 200 year 
old stone entryway 





mantle from Loch A Superb 19th 


from historic Cent. stain- 
Lomond. French city. Over NS oe ed, beveled 
50 ft. high. & jeweled 
window. 9'2” 
H x 3/9” W. 





A Pr. Turn-of- 
Century Cast 
Iron Exhibition 
Urns with 
animal bas-reliefs: 
6/2” H x3’ W. 





A French Cast Iron Merman & 
Mermaid fountain figures 
with spouting Dolphins, circa 
1880: 6/10” x 3/10”. AsolNodveds 


4 Fireplace Signed: 





A French Ceramic 
A Bronze nymph 


in bas-relief, 
E. Muller. Signed: 


painted 1800’s 
lady. window. 
Could be La Farge. 
7/4" Hx 5’ W. 


More than 1500 people attended our 
1980 auction. Preview more than 300 
of the 1500 lots in our 1988 Auction 
Catalog, a collector’s item in itself. Call 


“Epoch 1900”. 
4/1" Hx2/7" W. 


4/3" Hx 5/2” W. 





Over 500 or write for your copy and put 
windows, doors $8,000,000 worth of architectural * All sizes are approximate. 
in auction. antiques on your coffee table. 


Peewee eee eee see eeeeseeseesEeeE SESE Eeeeseesseeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 





Please ship me, postage paid, the 1988 Architectural 


* WINDOWS, DOORS, DOMES ; 
Antique Auction Catalog or call (213) 726-7793. 


AND ENTRYWAYS OF STAINED 
LEADED, BEVELED, ETCHED, CUT, 
AND JEWELED GLASS! 

copies @ $25.00 each 


* PERIOD GARDEN STATUARY, 
BRIDGES, COLUMNS, GAZEBOS, 
ATRIUMS, MANTLEPIECES, 
ENGLISH PINE ROOMS! 


Telephone & write-in bids accepted 
for designated catalog items. 


+ __ check or money order enclosed 





: __ charge to Master Charge Name 
JOHN P. WILSON PRESENTS! : VISA alee Sever ie Company 
2220 GASPAR AVENUE : AmEx ______________ Address 
CITY OF COMMERCE, CA 90040 Reon ean rae igit Calf ial Con r 
or please call (213) en : Sorts ean Serial A a ca 
FAX (213) 726-7052 Tae Ses ree — 


(Please print legibly...thanks) 


ACLUB YOU 
ANT JOIN 
WANTS YOU 
TO PAY 
YOUR DUES. 




















The Club that beats the streets. 


When you support the Boys Club, you don’t become just 
another member of just another club. You become a member of a 
special group of people. People who not only care about the 
problems and promise of kids, but care enough to do something. 
A group that knows kids need a place to grow besides the street. 

You see, a Boys Club is a lot more than just a club. But without 
your help, it wouldn’t be much of a Club at all. Boys Clubs 
operate almost entirely on private voluntary contributions. Clubs 
all across the country need business and community volunteers 
like you to support them, lead them—help them to thrive. 

So you see, a Boys Club isn’t like any club you can join. But 
with your help today, the kids in our Club may be joining yours 
tomorrow! 





READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 74-83: 
Sally Sirkin Interior Design 
8727 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 
California 90069, 213/659-4910 
Fred M. Briggs Architect, Inc. 
34179 Golden Lantern, Suite 302 
Dana Point, California 92629 
714/248-1055 

Pages 84-89: 
Bruce Gregga 
1203 North State Parkway, Chicago 
Illinois 60610, 312/787-0017 

Pages 98-103: 
Anthony P. Browne, Inc. 
2903 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007, 202/333-1903 

Pages 104-109: 
Piero Pinto 
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20122 Italy, 39-2-792-566 

Pages 110-115: 
James M. Huntley, Sr., RLA 
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Pages 116-125: 
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Pages 132-137: 
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OUR DESIGNER FLOATS WILL PUT YOU 
IN THE LAP OF LUXURY FOR A LIFETIME... 
AND THEY NEVER NEED INFLATING! 
































AQUA-PUFF’ 
$65 
TWO FOR $1189° 


A float to sit upright in, 

in downright comfort! 

Read, do a crossword puzzle 
or just catch the rays. 

In Raspberry, Sunny Yellow, 
Robin's Egg Blue, 
and White. 6 Ibs. 


Now you can breathe a lot 
easier—GoodLife Designs 
introduces our 1988 
luxurious designer floats 
that never need inflating. 
In colors that will take 
your breath away. At 
prices that won't. 
Sensuously comfortable 
as they mold and 
conform to your body. 
And so sturdy they’re 
guaranteed to float for 
a lifetime! Made of 
virtually indestructible 
vinyl mesh designer 
fabrics and filled with 
soft, soft polyfoam. 
Great for pools, lakes, 
oceans, beaches, boat- 
decks. Also makes 
a great gift! 

On the slim 
chance you’re not 
happy with them, 
just hop off, call 
our Toll-Free 
number and we'll 
send you a full 
refund. And that’s 
not a lot of hot air. 


AQUA-SHELL” 
$9900 


Very beautiful, totally 
luxurious. And it’s just as 
comfortable as it looks! 

In Raspberry, Sunny Yellow, 
Robin's Egg Blue, and White. 
All with White Piping. 

73” x 45", 8 Ibs. 


AQUA-LOUNGE 2° 
$130° 


The world’s only double float 

that you don’t inflate. Two 

people have never known such 

utter comfort! In Raspberry, 

‘ Sunny Yellow, Robin's Egg Blue. 
All three reverse to white. 

76" x 69", 11 Ibs. 


WE MAKE TAKING IT EASY, EASY. CALL 1-800-638-6666 


CALL 1-800-638-6666 
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©1988 GoodLife Designs 





a | 
BO fill in this form and mail to a 
0 : : a 
a GoodLife Designs (J MasterCard [_] Visa [.] American Express [| Check 

500 Dixie Terminal a 
& Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 J 
S BaGen i ACCOUNT NO EXP. DATE a 
a PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING: 2 

= . = SIGNATURE 

a AQUA-PUFF @ $65.00 ea., two for $118. Plus $7.00 shipping each = $——_____ g 
a Speco —————————— NAME B 
a ay AQUA-SHELL @ $89.00 ea. Plus $7.00 shipping each a a 
a Saectivice dpe Be ADDRESS gq 
a ; ‘ a 
a AQUA LOUNGE 2 @ $130.00 ea. Plus $7.00 shipping each pts city STATE ZIP a 
a Shee a 
g Ohio residents add 542% sales tax PHONE DATE a 
a 4 
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THERE'S A NEW WAY 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 
monthly charge. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 


WHOUA 






EIT. 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 
Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. @ Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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Fountain of the Rain Forest 











Height: 8’ Edition © 12 


Exquisite Bronze Fountain Sculpted by 


SANDY SCOTT 


Winner of Elvin P. Speyer Award @ National Academy of Design 1988 


Represented by 


Linda McAdap 
; — Calleries. Ltd 


503 Canyon Road ® Santa Fe, NM 87501 © 505/983-7182 
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“HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. | 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & ISTH CENTURY i 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE | 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675- 2583 i 
se se 
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» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 
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FORMAL WEAR FOR YOUR FIREPLAC 
The tradition of the 18th Century lives on in the handcrafted 
designs of Gregor. Fireplace mantles made to your specification 
bring elegance and sophistication to today’s traditional lifestyl , 


Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment el Dragon Se Dallas, Texas 75207, (214) 744-3385 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year Catalogue request TP, 00) 


31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1283 
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71 (714) 542-1137 
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THE FIRST BOSTON 
SECOND OPINION 


For Individual Investors 
With Substantial — - 


Municipal Bond Portfolios 


Whether the subject is 
medicine or your money, if it’s 
important, it’s worth a second 
opinion. 

First Boston invites you to 
examine your municipal bond 
portfolio performance, and 
consider whether you might 
benefit from what an acknowIl- 
edged specialist in municipal 
securities has to offer. 

And because First Boston 
is now working with zadrvid- 
ua/ investors, this is the time 


IRWIN N. STROLL 


PRED 
Ra ea 


a as 


to call. If you have a municipal 
bond portfolio of $5 million 
or more, you can take advan- 
tage of our “second opinion” 
analysis: a no-obligation, free 
evaluation comparing your in- 
dividual needs and goals with 
the securities in your portfolio. 
‘or more information, call 
Susan Jones, Vice President, 
Investment Services Depart- 


ment, at 1-800-458-6169. 


* First Boston 


NEW YORK - HAWAII - LOS ANGELES 
CORPORATE OFFICE: (213) 657-0741 
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| FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. | Westcountry 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. 
SHOWROOMS - STOCKS - BROCHU 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS 
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| 1775 ALAMEDA $TREET 494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 530 SikTH AVE. 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 SAN D|EGO, CA 92101 

(415) 864-7813 | (714) 650-2200 1 (619) 281-2477 

TLX: 338-628 FAX: 714-650-3729 | 

| | IL O 
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CONCORD, CA 94524 (214) 528-2890 
(415) 676-1042 | 


The Ultimate in 
Southwest Design 


Seven warehouses all in one 
location: consisting of a multi- 
million dollar inventory in 
such items as furniture, light- 
ing, architectural appoint- 
ments, antiques, numerous 
artifacts, etc., etc. 


One day touring our ware- 
houses is equivalent to years 
of searching in Mexico. 


(818) 769-5090 


5356 RIVERTON AVE. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
CA 91601 
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1105 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90401 
(213) 393-374] 
Showroom hours: Tuesday-Saturday, 9:00-5:30 


Yes, thats me! 


Even if right now you can't quite visualize furnishings that capture 
the real you, Jack Joseph's Interior Designers can. Whether you seek one 
special item, a blended setting, or a whole new home decor, 
the result is always a becoming expression of you. 
We offer this service most often without charge, 
& without pressure, ever. Call or 
visit us today. And discover 
. yourself. 





For Forty Years . . . Finest Furniture & Interior Design/Home & Business 
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AVERY BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 





PNW 8f Retell Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 











Great Things Antiques 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


Sait 


SS 


THREE LOCATIONS 


SOO 


Na 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 


Mahogany Plant Stand from England, circa 1880. Mid 19th Century 
Flemish Desk, made of Walnut. 


LAU CHUN 


Light and shadow, 
richness of texture, 
and bold colors are 
trademarks of Lau 
Chun’s impressionist 
oil paintings. Current 
subjects include 
scenes from Hawaii, 
California, the 
Midwest and a few 
Socratic burl isw ce ae 


ONE MAN SHOW: 
July 29th-August 15th 
in our Carmel 
location at 6th & 
Mission. Call 
408-624-8314 for 
free brochure. 
ARTIST RECEPTION: 


Saturday, August 6th 
4-7 p.m. 


ZANTMAN ART GALLERIES 


MEL-BY-THE-SEA PALM DESERT : PALM DESERT 
73-925 EL PASEO BOULEVARD MARRIOTT'S DESERT SPRINGS HOTEL 
108) 624-8314 (619) 346-0161 (619) 568-1424 
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GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 








Furniture & Interior Design ie 
BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN WIDDICOMB*KARGES*KARASTAN*KINDEL *MARBRO:M.G.M.» MORRIS-JAME “CEI 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOOD 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. a 

just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 


Construction by Architectural Building Concept 





Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 
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able outdoor living rooms has been the business 


Ue ee Rebels osha ee Dela ome eee 
tury. And our experience shows both in awards 
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Make your yard the most elegant room in your home. 





Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 


design. We work with your contractor or recom- 
mend aero eC tel contractors who take in stride 
difficult sites, engineering problems, remodeling 
outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas and updating 
older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Sack PC tai 


Elegant Designs for Living 


333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230 


BSTC Tea cneuCnriec rere toe phone (800) 426-8963 
Motels Co icmerce ede mer vetaeut! 
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The Four Seasons Hotel and the city of Beverly Hills, 
Twolegends, together at last. Performing for you every weekend. 


FourSeaons Hotel 


Romantic Weekend Packages from $150 a night. Reservations (213) 273-2222. Located at Doheny Drive at Burton Wa 
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ANTIQUE & FINE ART GALLERY 


showcasing the finest imports from around the world 


Objets d’ Art+ Fine Art Paintings & Sculptures 
Oriental Rugs + Furnishings 
Bohemian Crystal Chandeliers + Jewelry 


Ivory Porcelain+ Glass + Silver + Bronze 
Gifts, collectables and accessories for the home and office. 


(213) 858-7666 
8820 Beverly Boulevard* Los Angeles * California 90048 








Me JAGUAR | 





Our all-Jaguar automobile magazine is 

Py the most widely read monthly for enthusi- 

°e asts of every Jaguar model. Whether you own 

Ps one, or are just interested in Jaguars, this unique 

publication is for you. It covers all aspects of own- 

ing, driving, and appreciating this fine high perfor- 
car. A wonderful gift for the auto enthusiast. 


Not affiliated with Jaguar Cars Inc. or Ltd 
See Ss SF SSS SS BSS SS SOG eeees es 


Yes, | enclose my check $36.00 for 12 monthly 

issues. (Offer valid in U.S. only.) 

Yes, | would like to receive your FREE brochure 
Etand literature/accessories list. [_] | own a Jaguar. 


NAME cose. cecscccsnectcecterveresesvsveccdtscottronsoc st he een aaa 
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Make check payable and mail to: 
EJAG, Box 220-AD3, Carlisle, MA 01741 
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A four poster bed from the Athens collection by Design 
Institute America. Red Tortuga with solid brass feet 


Available in twenty-five finishes. $1,445. 


CONCEPTS - 


TT 


398 Kansas 
San Francisco, California 
415/864-7776 Open 7 Days 
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Village Green 


Op. Cerere ob 
Es a CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 
a > 


a 


Te 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE ¢ WHITTIER, CA 90602 “3 

(213) 698-9461 Brochure Available (800) 826-7056 

OTC Ame Ud Ce ee Oe eC Lem eee) = : _ FACTORY at SL ete 

FINE FURNISHINGS ¢ ACCESSORIES © INTERIOR DESIGN 16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 


CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 


/[m\ 


serdaneli 


156 North Robertson Blvd 
Los Angeles - CA - 90048 


Tel: (213) 855-1516 Telex 4970761 
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Simic Galleries Present Four Fine Art Exhibits in July 
2 setter Seca, Masters For The Discriminating Collector 
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Miriam Briks “The Freshness ay ae el ase Oil vere "é Balyon “Warming Up” 36” x 47” Oil 
This Month in Beverly Hills This Month In La Jolla 








DUTCH MASTERS EXHIBIT 
Holland’s Great Landscape Artists 


BVI aeN BRIKS/KEVIN ALBERT—DUAL SHOW 
Figurative Art 
A Delightful Synthesis of Mood, 
Atmosphere, Color, and Light 


Painting in the Truest Dutch Tradition 


BB, ES 








Eugene Garin “Last Hope” ee B 4 40” Oil Anthony ae “Floral 7.06 ie 30” x 40° pete" 
UT OT ames re This Month In Beverly Hills = @ 
8 ANTHONY CASAY—ONE MAN SHOW ~* 

Garden Scenes of Rare Loveliness = =| 
A Nestled In The Arms Of gates: |e 


















EUGENE GARIN — ONE MAN SHOW 
Master Of The Sea 


Simic (eel latte 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
One of America’s Leading Fine Art Galleries 
I ORAL aw Uae aN a KAS 
CARMEL ~ in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel- Kiger 
408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 


BEVERLY HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-2 
CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 


LA JOLLA — 7925 Girard Ave, La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA Ce 3 Sede | 


GRANITE SLABS combine the beauty and durability of natural stone with the practicality of a grout- 

free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Now we are able to offer you this high quality product mals 
at a cost comparable to professionally installed ceramic tile. Bring in your plans and have our interior 

design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, 
ceramic tile, and Mexican terra cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and 
marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We are licensed contractors and provide full 
installation services for all of our products. 


Marble, File Impoits ‘ 


1290 POWELL STREET, EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA “94608 415-420-0383 
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ARTISTRY INMOTION 


ohne Daum Crystal BMW 750 iL, evoking all those qualities connois- 
seurs of cars and crystal can imagine: power, prestige and perfection. 


Unique, handmade and signed by Daum, each sculpture reflects the 
brilliance and technical precision that only the most demanding and 
skilled artisans achieve. 


Maintaining the highest standards of artistic creation, Daum destroys 
half the sculptures before completion due to imperfections that would 
escape even the most fastidious of collectors. 


This flawless crystal BMW 750 iL has been created under the careful 
supervision of BMW AG. designers. 


VL 
The Daum Crystal BMW 750 iL: a consummate ae 
achievement in classic artistry and COLLECTION 


contemporary design. 


Available exclusively through the 
VLC Crystal Collection for $1195. 
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The Crystal BMW 750iL by Daun 


The VLC Crystal Collection For fastest service call Toll Free 
15040 Calvert Street 1-800-854-4443 California time 
Van Nuys, CA 91411 from 9AM to 5PM 


Yes, please enter my order for the Daum Crystal BMW 750 iL 

sculpture. | prefer to pay as follows 

CJ DIRECT. Enclosed please find my deposit of $395* After 
shipment, | will be billed for the balance in two equal 
monthly installment of $400* each (total price $1195) 

LC) BY CREDIT CARD. Upon shipment, please charge my 
account indicated below for my deposit of $395. After 
shipment, | will be charged for the balance in two equal 
monthly installment of $400 each 

















UO VISA CL) AMERICAN EXPRESS MC 
EXP. 

ACCT. NO DATE 

MONTH YEAI 
SIGNATURE 

Orders subject to acceptance. Please allow 1-2 weeks for shipm 
NAME = 
Please print clearly 

ADDRESS = 
CITY STATE Ze Rees oe ee 
*Shipping and handling included. Second day air delivery availal 


US. at s18 50 additional. CA residents add sales taxes (¢ AD 
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WATERFALLS 


Deep within a tropical Maui rain 
forest, there is a secret place. 
Enveloped in mists of turquoise and 
silver, clear waters cascade down 
from lush green volcanic slopes 
into dancing streams below. 
Delicately arched blades of grass 
sway in rhythm to gentle breezes, 
as if bowing in respect to the 
majesty of the mountains. In this 
mystical place, where dreams 
and reality intertwine, modern 


scenic artist 


THOMAS LEUNG 


celebrates the colors and moods of 
nature’s wondrous creations. 
As revealed in his beautiful 
‘“Waterfalls;’ Thomas Leung 
combines the lyrical grace of 
traditional Chinese brushwork with 
the deep, rich tones of oil on 
canvas. His hauntingly beautiful 
landscapes share a sense of China 
as well as Hawaii; serene worlds of 
memory and fantasy that are part 
of the artist’s own life. 

To purchase this magnificent 
painting— or to find out more 
about artist Thomas Leung — 

please call toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047 Ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries 


181C Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


“Waterfalls”? Oil on canvas 
72 x 36 inches 
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Guess whos 

‘ tpg to have 
= to choose a 

| maid of honor? 


: 


ee Call Brazil. 


When is the date? Will 
it be a big wedding? Now that 
your best friend is getting 
me married, why not call her and 
©, get the details? With AT&T 
| International Long Distance 

=) Service, it costs less than you’d 

| think to stay close. So go 
= ahead. Reach out and touch 
eee SOmeone® 






BRAZIL 
Economy Discount Standard 
Mid-8am 6pm-Mid. 8am-6pm 


$ .76 $ 96 $1.26 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 





* Average cost per minute varies depending on the length 
of the cail. First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from 
anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. 
Add 3% federal excise tax and applicable state sur- 
charges. Call for information or if you'd like to receive an 
AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. 
© 1988 AT&T 


Filly 
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ATeT 


The right choice. 





Think of it as a 272-piece collection of the world’s most brilliant aes 
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Waterford” is well known for its radiant, hand-cut crystal tableware. But Waterford chandeliers, like the 
6000-faceted example you see here, provide illumination on an even mote lavish scale. 


© 1987 Waterford Crystal. PO. Box 2298, Ocean, New Jets¢y 07712 WA TE RFORD 


Steadfast in.a world of wavering standards. 
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Cool Luster in Palm Beach 

Shimmering Spaces for an Oceanside Apartment 

Interior Design by John Saladino, asip 

Text by Christopher Buckley /Photography by Langdon Clay 


American Classic in Boston 

Joan Bennett Kennedy’s Apartment Above the Charles 

Interior Design by Keith Irvine and Paul Arnold of Irvine & Fleming 
Text by Patricia Warner/Photography by Peter Vitale 





114 








Pleasures of Villa Contenta 

The Bahamian Residence of Sir Bernard Ashley 

Interior Design by Judy Mashburn, asip 

Text by Christopher Buckley /Photography by Dan Forer 
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A Model Town House 

Visiting Jerry Hall at Her Manhattan Residence 

Interior Design by Jed Johnson 

Text by Desmond Guinness/Photography by Bruce Wolf 











126 


cover: The master bedroom of a 
San Francisco pied-a-terre designed by 
William Hodgins. Photography by 


Old World Flourishes 

French Themes for a Westchester County Residence 

Interior Design by Robert Metzger, asip, and Michael Christiano 
Text by James Reginato/Photography by Feliciano 





Russell MacMasters. See page 182. 


134 





14 Letters from Readers 





16 People Are the Issue 
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Equatorial Modern 

Tropical Setting for a House in Boca Raton 

Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, asip 

Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Peter Vitale 





Champagne and Roses 
Odette Pol Roger’s English Aesthetic at Large in France 
Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Marianne Haas 





29 Guest Speaker: Cesar Pelli 
Pieces of the City 
4O_ Antiques Notebook 154 


Oriental Artistry at London’s 
Sydney L. Moss Gallery 


At the Harbor Court 

David Murdock’s New Luxury Hotel in Baltimore 

Interior Design by Joszi Meskan, asipD 

Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





By Gavin Stamp 





162 


51 Architectural Digest 
Architecture 
Contents, see page 4 





Contemporary Thinking 

New Vision for an East Hampton House 

Interior Design by Jay Spectre, asip 

Text by Charles Bricker/Photography by Peter Vitale 
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Peter Quennell 
« A Heritage of Storms— 
Byron at Newstead Abbey 


176 
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A Family Gathering 

Combining Heirlooms and Contemporary Art in the Pacific Northwest 
Interior Design by Anthony Hail 

Text by Howard Junker/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





Inside the International 
Design World 


182 
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Lyrical Interlude on Nob Hill 

Romance and Light Fill a San Francisco Pied-a-Terre 

Interior Design by William Hodgins, asip 

Text by Joan Chatfield-Taylor/Photography by Russell MacMasters 
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Copyright © 1988 Architectural Digest Publishing 
Corp. All rights reserved in all countries. Copyright 
contents may not be reproduced in any manner 
without prior written permission of Architectural 
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Art: Marine Painting 
Capturing the Spirit of Ships at Sea 
Text by James R. Mellow 





Digest. Printed in the United States of America. 
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Antiques: Dutch Delftware Pictures 
Ornamental Ceramics from the 17th and 18th Centuries 
Text by Sarah Drummond 
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Scene Three represents the new contemporary. It is bold and daring; blending a dash of art deco with a taste of high 
tech. The luxury comes from myrtle burl veneer framed in black, smooth and alive to the touch. Such a synthesis of elegant 
engineering and sensuous styling makes Scene Three a new classic for a new age. To view the collection we invite you 
to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For a brochure, send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. A88, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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Vanden Plas began as a noble coach- 
building firm in 1884. It was a time 
when meticulous craftsmanship and 
exquisite luxury were hallmarks of the 
most elegant custom carriages. Today, 
these honored coachbuilding traditions 
are carried forward by Jaguar in the 
1988 Vanden Plas. 

Rich, redolent leather covers the 
specially contoured Vanden Plas seat- 
ing. The front seats are individually 
power adjustable and incorporate elec- 
tric heating elements. 

Resplendent burl walnut graces the 
dashboard, door panels, center con- 
sole and the fold-down picnic tables fit- 


From acountry 
rich in royal tradition 
comes a motorcar 
born of a noble 
coachbuilding 
heritage: 

Jaguar Vanden Plas. 


ted to backs of the front seats. As in the 
finest furniture, each walnut panel is 
handfinished and carefully matched for 
grain. And in the best coachbuilding 
tradition, the Vanden Plas cossets the 
driver and passengers with a host of 
special amenities and luxury features. 

Fleece-like throw rugs cover the pas- 
senger footwells. There are high intensity 
lamps for reading, computer-regulated 
climate control for comfort, an 80-watt 
stereo system with six acoustically 
engineered speakers for your listening 
pleasure, an ingenious headlamp 
washer system with heated nozzles, 
and much more. 


The Vanden Plas is the most exclu- 
sive Jaguar sedan. It brings together 
renowned Jaguar performance, han- 
dling and luxury with a noble coach- 
building tradition. 

To experience all that is Vanden Plas, 
see your Jaguar dealer. He can provide 
details of Jaguar’s three year/36,000 
mile limited warranty, applicable in the 
USA and Canada, and Jaguar's 
uniquely comprehensive Service-On- 
Site™ Roadside Assistance Plan. 

For the name of the dealer nearest 
you, call toll-free 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 


Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia NJ 07605. 
ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 
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60 GRAHAM GUND 
A MASSACHUSETTS RESIDENCE INSPIRED BY STABLES 
TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL/PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVE ROSENTHAL 


66 JOSEPH GIOVANNINI ; 
ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS DEFINE A MANHATTAN STUDIO REMODEL 
TEXT BY FRANK O. GEHRY/PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


FLORIAN-WIERZBOWSKI 
DECONSTRUCTIVIST IDEAS IN A CHICAGO RENOVATION 
TEXT BY JOSEPH GIOVANNINI/PHOTOGRAPHY BY WAYNE CABLE 


CENTERBROOK 
A CONTEMPORARY HOUSE IN THE NEW ENGLAND STYLE 
TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL/PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


7A ~ KITCHENS: GWATHMEY SIEGEL 
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ULTRA®..... 
IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


Ultra® classic elegance and 
ultimate performance puts your 
kitchen in a class by itself. 


TRAULSEN & CO., INC. 


Ultra Division 

P.O. Box 169 

College Point, N.Y. 11356 
Toll Free # 1-800-542-4022 
New York State, Please 

Call 718-463-9000 
Facsimile: 718-961-1390 
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HIGH 
SOCIETY. 


As the four Rolls Royce® engines ease you to Mach 2 and the Earth slips away, you realise flying need never B RITISH AIRWAYS 


be routine. But whatever British Airways flight you’re on, rest assured you'll enjoy the height of courtesy. The worlds favourite airline“ 








TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Exacting repro- 
ductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure ofa nobleman and still 
housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by international antiques 
authority Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt., to be reproduced with the skill of Baker's 


finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our Baker collections in the showrooms 


listed below through your interior designer, architect or furniture retailer. You may send $20.00 
for a Stately Homes Catalogue. 





From Clivedon Place, Oxfordshire, England, the home fe 

of the Right Honourable Nancy, Viscountess Astor M.P., KNAPP & TUBBS 
a rare George I carved walnut breakfront display 

cabinet. Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 

: land, Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 

a Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy 

= and Washington, D.C. Baker Furniture, Dept. 576, 1661 Monroe 

aX. ie Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. 








FINNISH ON TOP 





THE FINAL WORD IN VODKA  @ FINLANDIA 


“Finlandia” is a registered trademark of Alko Ltd. 80 and 100 Proof distilled from grain. Imported by Palace 
. Brands Company, Farmington, CT. ©Alko Ltd. 1988. 
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We brake for fish. 


Wate you like to experience a Range Because on a dry road, it handles like a It even surrounds you with all the com- 
Rover under optimum conditions? road car. And on a test track, it surges along at fort and luxury of a luxury car. 
Just add water. soughly 100 mph. So why not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for 
A Range Rover can wade through the name of a dealer convenient to you? 
depths that would immobilize a mere car. lee yg oe VD: While a Range Rover is hardly inexpen- 
And provide the added traction of 5, + Abies & Sar sive, its well worth the price. 
4-wheel drive in a downpour. i ; pad - After all, when you buy one youre not 
Whats all the more extraordinary, though, ae nee simply buying an ordinary 4-wheel drive vehicle. 


is that a Range Rover isn’t a vehicle youl RANIGE ROVER Youre converting your money into a 


want to save for a rainy day liquid asset. 
















“1 THOUGHT THE AFFORDABLE SUIT 
WAS AN ENDANGERED SPECIES- 


When | first set my eyes on this suit, | thought ‘there goes the co-op!’ 

Was | surprised. Then | figured something must be wrong. 
So | checked the cut, the tailoring, the fabric. Everything’s top-notch. 
Tapered just the way | like it. Just what I‘d expect from Saks. 


Where the affordable suit is alive and well. 


From our Men’s Suit Collections, the Perry Ellis navy striped suit, 
sizes 38 to 40 Short; 37 to 44 Regular, 40 to 46 Long; %470. (98-806). 
For further information or to receive your Men’‘s Fall Folio, 

call 1-800-345-3454. We now accept American Express, 

Diners Club, MasterCard and Visa. 
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DIVISION of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL. Lid 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, 2445 N. Naomi St., Bur- 
bank, CA 91504, 818/955-8066 Head Of- 
fice. New York City showroom, 43 East 
63rd St., 212/682-8775. National (except 
California) 800-528-0101. 











LEFTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calfornia 90036. 


This letter is written to register sup- 
port for Architectural Digest Architec- 
ture (April 1988). The content of the 
supplement is a welcome addition to 
your regular fare and I look forward 
to forthcoming issues. 
Don Swiers, AIA 
Los Angeles, California 


I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle about Blakes Hotel in your April 
1988 issue, for my family and I re- 
cently stayed there at the end of a Eu- 
ropean vacation. Indeed, Blakes earns 
high marks for its stylish ambiance 
in a contemporary setting, as your 
beautiful photographs amply dem- 
onstrate. Likewise, the service was 
prompt, unobtrusive and refreshingly 
friendly. | must honestly disagree, 
though, with your description of the 
guest accommodations in general as 
featuring “lavish opulence.” That 
may be true of the several rooms you 
show, but it was most definitely not 
true of the quarters my wife and I oc- 
cupied. Frankly, | would happily set- 
tle for more traditional décor along 
with the floor space of yesteryear. 
William O. Humleker 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


On a recent trip to Sun Valley and 
nearby Ketchum, I enjoyed visiting 
some of Ernest Hemingway’s favorite 
haunts but missed seeing the writer’s 
home (Historic Houses, April 1988). 
Your feature showed the simple, rus- 
tic character of Hemingway’s last re- 
treat, and the text by his son Jack 
was both poignant and illuminating. 
Dorothy Rubin 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Bill N. Lacy’s timely “Architectural 
Diplomacy” is an excellent descrip- 
tion and analysis of the embassy de- 
sign process (Guest Speaker, April 
1988). While the new constraints are 
indeed very challenging from a de- 
signer’s point of view, I wholeheart- 


edly agree with Mr. Lacy’s conclusion 
that the potential for good design has 
not been legislated away. I wish to 
address, however, the author’s hesita- 
tion regarding contextual design. Is 
not the intention to be architecturally 
compatible undeniably a positive re- 
inforcement of our country’s general 
foreign-policy ideals? Our firm is the 
designer of the new embassy com- 
plex in Yemen, obliquely cited by the 
author as an example of the design 
impulse to incorporate local features. 
Anyone who has ever traveled to 
Yemen’s fascinating capital, San‘a, 
knows that any other approach 
would be tantamount to a diplomatic 
blunder. Obviously there are devel- 
oping countries in which direct archi- 
tectural associations may not be the 
sensitive response—but this is not the 
case in Yemen. 
James M. Wright, AIA 
Houston, Texas 


I enjoyed your article on the Park 
Avenue residence of Harriette and 
Noel Levine (‘Depth of ‘Field,’ 
April 1988). How true was Christo- 
pher Buckley’s comment on the 
painterly quality of the photographs 
in the collection. Incidentally, Julia 
Jackson, whose portrait hangs in the 
Levines’ entrance hall, was photogra- 
pher Julia Margaret Cameron’s niece 
and the mother of Virginia Woolf 
and Vanessa Bell. Congratulations are 
due to the Levines. Their elegant resi- 
dence and superb collection combine 
to produce a work of art in itself. 
Juliana Scham 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


How did you manage to put the 
home of Michael Douglas, winner of 
the Oscar for best actor, on your cover 
just in time for the Academy Awards 


(Visits, April 1988)? Was it luck, or 


did you get a peek in the envelope? 
Kelly Ann Lewis 
New York, New York 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISsar 


The August issue marks the debut of a new 
feature in Architectural Digest—AD-at- 
Large. Each month, AD-at-Large will take 
readers inside the international design 
world, with privileged information about 
art and antiques, shopping, auctions, travel and much 
more. In a sense, this is the kind of exclusive material 
we have always gathered in the course of working 
with designers and our editors-at-large around the 








Cool Luster in Palm Beach 

An aura of antiquity seems to pervade 
the designs of John Saladino, perhaps 
because he worked in Rome with ar- 
chitect Piero Sartogo before beginning 
his practice in New York. A Palm 
Beach apartment he designed is no 
exception: “I wanted to create an ar- 
chitectural envelope with classical 
references,” he says, “and the details I used—the brilliant 
finish of car paint on the Tuscan columns, the exagger- 
ated cornice in the main areas and the heroic scale of a 
stone capital used as a table—all reinforce the concept of a 
villa by the sea.” In addition to his line of furniture, avail- 
able since last fall, current Saladino projects include a Palla- 
dian villa on the Jersey Shore; a 12,000-square-foot “ruin” 
in the Arizona desert, built along Hopi architectural lines; 
and a villa in Santa Barbara with extensive gardens on 
fourteen acres. For an oceanside house in Amagansett, 
he employed another traditional look—the shingles and 
bricks of a Long Island potato barn. See page 100. 


John Saladino 


American Classic in Boston 

“She is magic!” says Keith Irvine in ref- 
erence to Joan Bennett Kennedy. “She 
came to New York from Boston for 
about five shopping trips, and wher- 
ever we went people tended to get car- 
ried away.” Irvine and Paul Arnold 
recently finished a stylish renovation 
of Mrs. Kennedy’s Boston apartment— 
though “renovation” is perhaps too 





Joan Bennett 
Kennedy 





world—we've just decided to share it. So if 
you're curious about where Ralph Lauren 
shops for antique fabrics in London—or 
about how to arrange a getaway to Mal- 
colm Forbes’s island in Fiji—turn to this 
month's AD-at-Large on page 198. Another highlight 
of this issue is the latest edition of Architectural Di- 


gest Architecture. A lot for one month? Perhaps. But 
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then you haven't seen our September Fashion issue. 


lige © Editor-in-Chief 


@ light a term for the work they under- 
took. Demolition was followed by a 
complete rebuilding, including re- 
placement of all the old windows with 
picture windows. It was an appropri- 
ate solution for a place that has, ac- 
cording to its owner, “the best views 
in Boston. I wish we had some Before 
and After photographs,” laments Mrs. 
Kennedy. “Friends can’t believe they’re looking at the 


same place.” See page 108. 


Keith Irvine 


Pleasures of Villa Contenta . 
“Certain houses have a neglected feel 
to them because the owners aren’t in- 
terested in interiors, or they’ve had 
somebody else do everything,” says 
Sir Bernard Ashley. “You've got to 
work with the designer and not just 
give him or her the key.” Describing 
his Bahamas residence, with interiors 
by Judy Mashburn, the widower of 
multitalented designer Laura Ashley 
admits that “I think it would have 
looked a lot different had my wife 
done it. She always had strong ideas. 
Id say, ‘Well, I think we'll take the 
window out and put this in,’ and she’d 
say, ‘Yes, of course,’ but it was no 
good—whatever she wanted she was going to do any- 
way,” he says. “Really, in the end you couldn’t win. She 
always had the clearer idea.” See page 114. 





Judy Mashburn 


continued on page 18 
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I'M PROUD TO INTRODUCE | 
My NEW FRAGRANCE FOR WOMEN, 
ETERNITY 
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PURE AND CHASED. 


Every glorious detail of this rare hand-chased collection recalls the 
long-lost skill and artistry of a more opulent age. Each piece 
is finished in 24-karat gold plate with your choice of semi-precious stones. 
‘While hand-chased hardware is virtually a lost art, it may be 
found in abundance at Sherle Wagner. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 
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PEOPLE<ARE THE ISSUE 


continued from page 16 


A Model Town House 

“In the midst of a busy and sometimes 
overwhelming city, the house inspires 
a sense of serenity and romance,” says 
Jed Johnson of the New York town 





3h house he designed for Texas-born 
Z| = model Jerry Hall. Inspiration came in 
Jerry Hall large part from the turn-of-the-century 


house itself; finishing details brought 
together Jerry Hall’s romantic side 
with her fashion sense, such as her 
bedroom’s billowing draperies that she 
says “look like a ball gown.” “It was a 
pleasure to work with someone who 
emphasized the need for comfort not 
only for herself and her family but for 
her guests,” adds Johnson. As a host- 
ess, Jerry Hall offers her own set of rules: no talk of money 
or politics and no card games. “They can kill a party,” she 
says firmly. See page 120. 





Jed Johnson 


Old World Flourishes 

“It was always a kids-and-dogs kind of 
house,” says one of the owners of a 
Westchester County residence. “I had 
longed for a house in the French style, 
but it was ridiculous to think about 
that before.” With the kids now grown 
up and on their own, she felt the time 
was right to fulfill her fantasy, and she 
called on Robert Metzger to accomplish the job. Her hus- 
band, an investment banker, also became an enthusiastic 
participant, bringing to the project his special interest in 
Tang Dynasty sculpture. Now their collection includes 
such fine examples as a Tang horse and warrior. “I think 
they’re beautiful and historically interesting,” says the 
husband. “And with van Gogh’s Sunflowers going for $40 
million today, they’re an art form I can still afford to collect 
the very best of.” See page 126. 





Robert Metzger 


Equatorial Modern 

Melvin Dwork has always been drawn 
to original and idiosyncratic furniture, 
and in a Boca Raton house he has used 
pieces from widely different sources. “I 
like the hyphenated styles,” he says. 
“We've been rediscovering Anglo- 
Indian and Indo-Portuguese—there’s 
something evocative and poignant 
about hybrid cultures.” Several of the residence’s more im- 
portant elements are his own design, however, a trend he 
thinks is growing because “it’s more difficult to find an- 
tiques of good quality, and after a while, the classic mod- 
ern pieces can seem overused.” The lean look he favors 
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Melvin Dwork 
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was far more easily achieved in Boca Raton than in his 
own new duplex apartment, located in a converted police 
station on the edge of Manhattan’s SoHo. Dwork explains, 
“The question always arises, ‘What do I keep, what do I | 
throw away?’ Designers are supposed to be professional 
and to know it all. The problem is, we’re sentimental like 
everyone else.” See page 134. 


Champagne and Roses 

“Goodness, it was scary to be a young 
American woman like myself in Paris 
after World War II,” remembers author 
Susan Mary Alsop, who moved in dip- 
lomatic circles with her then-husband, 
William S. Patten. “The British ambas- 
sadress, Lady Diana Cooper, would 
say, ‘Please go over and amuse Win- 
ston until dinner is ready.’ Try as I might, I could never get 
a word out of him, except ‘Grrumph.’ But when my beau- 
tiful friend Odette Pol Roger appeared, the sun came out, 
and they rattled away in a language that Odette describes 
as ‘une curieuse mélange,’ for neither was fluent in the oth- 
er’s language. Churchill was not the only man who fell for 
Odette; she was the most admired Frenchwoman of her 
time, and her charm has not faded.” Madame Pol Roger— 
who keeps a summer house on the Andelle River as well as 
an apartment in Paris—now lives primarily in Epernay, 
where she is still involved with the family champagne 
house. Pol Roger champagne is world-renowned—fit- 
tingly, it was Winston Churchill’s favorite and, more re- 
cently, was served at the wedding of Prince Charles and 
Lady Diana Spencer. See page 140. \ 


Madame Pol Roger 


At the Harbor Court 

Several years ago, Los Angeles finan- 
cier David Murdock was sitting with 
his wife, Gabriele, in London’s Con- 
naught Hotel. “Why,” he asked her, 
“can’t we have a hotel like this in the 
United States?” Upon which he flew 
back home to Los Angeles and bought 
the old Hay-Adams Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (see Architectural Digest, Janu- 
ary 1985). The late Gabriele Murdock 
decorated it, and the successful results 
proved his point—that there can be 
small luxury hotels in the U.S. She was 
also enthusiastic about her husband’s 
plans for a second hotel, the Harbor 
Court in Baltimore. Thanks to the skill 
and taste of the owner and his collaborators—architect Ar- 
nold Savrann and interior designer Joszi Meskan—the Bal- 
timore harbor area, never before noted for its hotels, now 
has one of remarkable quality. See page 154. 


Joszi Meskan 





continued on page 24 
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continued from page 18 


Contemporary Thinking 

“Today’s sources are tomorrow’s his- 
tory,” says Jay Spectre. The designer is 
constantly on the lookout for unusual 
objects that he combines with his own 
pieces in his design projects. Past buy- 
ing trips have taken Spectre and part- 
ner Geoffrey Bradfield to such far- 
flung cities as Kyoto and New Delhi— 
by way of Paris. For the East Hampton house they recently 
completed for longtime clients, Spectre included a collec- 
tion of Chinese carved-cinnabar vases he discovered in Ja- 
pan. “We don’t always buy for a specific house,” the 
designer says, adding, “but everything we buy eventually 
works somewhere.” See page 162. 





Jay Spectre 


A Family Gathering 

Anthony Hail has been collaborating 
with Ronna Hoffman on her Pacific 
Northwest residence for more than ten 
years. This time around, she requested 
greater informality, but nevertheless 
remains influenced by her formal New 
York upbringing. She fondly recalls 
the shopping trips she and her grand- 


Ronna Hoffman 


mother shared when she was only 
twelve: “For a time we lived across 
from Sotheby’s at the Carlyle,” says 
Mrs. Hoffman. “Going to the auctions . 
was tons of fun, as we acted very se- 
cretly. Instead of bidding, my grand- 
mother tipped one of the doormen to 
do it for her (her signal to jump the bid 
was to touch her earring). She never 
looked in his direction, but I did, and I’d cross my hands 
like an X when ‘he was successful. We joked about the X 
pieces. I remember them all today.” See page 176. 





Anthony Hail 


Lyrical Interlude on Nob Hill 

William Hodgins and his clients had 
already established a good working re- 
lationship before they asked him to re- 
design their San Francisco pied-a-terre. 
For their main residence in the Mid- 
west, they traveled with Hodgins to 
Europe in search of furnishings. Aston- 
ishingly, the designer was able to com- 





William Hodgins 


plete the Bay Area apartment in less than a week: He * 


started on Monday and finished in time for them to give a 
dinner party on Friday. See page 182.0 
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EVELED GLASS. | 
Suitable for everything 

from craftsman architecture to 

art deco, from fifties modern 

to Cape Cod. Beveled Glass 

Industries offers more than 

100 sizes and styles of doors, 

windows, sidelites and tran- 

soms for your home or office. 
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@ General Offices & Showroom: 6006 W. Washington Blvd. , 
Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 657-1462 


(800) 421-0518 (800) 231-4939 (in Calif.) 

@ New York Office & Showroom: D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., 
Suite 825, New York, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 

@ Orange County Showroom: 3033 Bristol, Suite 1A, Costa Mesa, CA 
92626 (714) 662-0233, in So. Calif. (800) 637-9929 
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COMPOSITION IN COMFORT, BY ROCHE-BOBOIS: Gorin i tenes 


stage for a festive party, or create the mood for intimate 


A VERY PERSONAL SENSE OP STYLE, nici Sc 


Entr‘acte’s feather-filled pillows are upholstered in pure cotton, in a choice of many 


colors. For our new, extra large catalog, please send a $10 check or money order to 
Roche-Bobois (Dept El), 183 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
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But we keep at least a corner of 
our heart for the French. 


We've always cherished the classic simplicity of the finest English 
cabinetry. But the same purity of line enhances some French pieces, 
too — and these are the ones we bring home for you. At Mill House you'll 


find a look of unaffected country elegance in French armoires, cabinets, 
dining tables, bonnetieres, and chests like this one. Voila! 
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Mill House Antiques 

Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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WOLFGANG HOYT 


THERE IS NOTHING quite so pleasurable 
for me as to visit my buildings when 
they’re finished and occupied. It is 
like being part of a miracle taking 
place. Months and even years of car- 
ing and dreaming become reality. 
Beyond all the expected pleasures, 
there are the unexpected ones. New 
vistas, compositions and patterns of 


sunlight come to life, and they are 


particularly precious because I do not 
remember designing them. They are 
wonderful strokes of luck. 


The building is my design, but it is 
also its own entity separate from me. 
This allows me—perhaps forces me— 
to enter into a long dialogue with 
it in which every premise, every the- 





Pelli’s model for the Rembrandt Tower, a 59- 


story brick-clad office addition to Manhat- 
'tan’s Carnegie Hall. “The materials, colors, 


patterns and general composition are derived 
from those of the concert hall, creating a 
new composition of great harmony,” he says. 
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Pieces of the City 





ory is questioned and reconsidered. 


The finished building is my sever- 
est critic. Every little error glares 
back at me reprovingly. I never tell of 
those because I know many of them 
will remain invisible to less interested 
onlookers, but I cannot forget them. 
There are also more important issues 
that a building brings to my atten- 
tion. Often good ideas—well exe- 
cuted, theoretically correct and suc- 
cessful in their intentions—force me 
to say, “This is good, but is it right?” 

This is a question perhaps unique 
to the art of architecture. The ethical 
issues usually come to the surface 
when aesthetic intentions are in con- 
flict with some of the social roles a 
building must play. Here is where ar- 
chitecture separates itself almost com- 
pletely from the other visual arts. 

To be good architecture, a building 
needs to be not only beautiful but 
responsible and responsive. Some of 
these responses are rather obvious. 
That is, a building has to fulfill rea- 
sonably well the purposes for which 
it was built. If it is an art museum, 
it should provide an environment 
where paintings and sculptures can 
be properly exhibited. 

We also know that a building is re- 
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GUEST SPEAKER: CESAR PELLI 


“The postmodernist reaction has brought re- 
newed concern for the quality of our cities,” 
says Cesar Pelli, “but two great enemies are 
aesthetic ideology and artistic signature.” 
LEFT: Pelli in his New Haven, Connecticut, of- 
fices with a model for the World Financial 
Center in Manhattan. BeLow: “The World Fi- 
nancial Center towers, each with a distinctive 
roofline, have varying heights correspond- 
ing to the surrounding buildings,” says Pelli. 





sponsible to the place it occupies and 
makes in a city. It is a great respon- 
sibility for any architect to be given 
a piece of a city to design—however 
small it may be—and it is clear to me 
that the obligations of a building to 
be a good piece of the city are greater 
than its obligations as an art object 
or as part of an architect’s oeuvre. 
That is, the city is more important 
than the building, and the building 
is more important than the architect 
When we design a building, we 
participate in the never-complete 
imperfect, collaborative work of art 
that is a city, perhaps the most impor- 


continued on page 32 








THE MERCEDES-BENZ 300 CLASS: ; 
ITS TECHNOLOGY MAY BOGGLE THE MIND, 
BUT THE SOUL UNDERSTANDS IMMEDIATELY. 


The engineers of Mercedes-Benz have long been 
noted for their uncanny ability to turn remote 
technical exercises into reward- 
ing automotive experiences. 

With the 300 Class, 
Mercedes-Benz engineers have 
done nothing less than turn 
the theoretical into the phe- 
nomenal. Distilling esoteric 
technology into what one automotive 
journal calls “a mechanical symphony.” Creating 
an automobile of sublime driving pleasure. 

An automobile whose electro-mechani- 
cally controlled six-cylinder engine produces 
robust power—177 horsepower in three-liter form. 
Power so smooth that even at test-track velocities, 
the engine’ exertions can barely be felt. 

Other advanced engineering concepts pro- 
duce further refinements of the classic Mercedes- 
Benz driving character. A multilink independent 
rear suspension system preserves near-perfect 
. geometry between tire and road, resulting in a 
ride that Car and Driver terms “nothing short of 
magical.” While the same journal reports han- 
‘ dling prowess so inspiring that “you can charge 
unfamiliar territory as though you were on your 

daily route to work.” 
Advanced aerodynamics have shaped a 


300 Class sedan body that cuts drag to a slippery 


+ 


© 1988 Mercedes-Benz of N.A.. Inc., Montvale, N.J. 
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0.31 Cd—and wind noise at cruising speed to near 
silence. The advanced application of micropro- 
cessors results in an Anti-lock Braking Sys- 
tem that modulates braking pressure 
up to 15 times per second in 


sudden hard stops, prevent- 
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ae ing skidding and preserving 








steering control. 

And advanced _tech- 
nology addresses the concern 
for occupant safety: microprocessors in the Sup- 
plemental Restraint System are primed to deploy a 
drivers-side air bag and front seat belt emergency 
tensioning retractors within milliseconds of a 
major frontal impact. 

In their pursuit of a superbly capable auto- 
mobile, the engineers of Mercedes-Benz have 
created one of the most sophisticated production 
cars ever built. But you need not be an auto- 
motive engineer to appreciate their achievement. 
You need only drive any one of the 300 Class 
automobiles: 260E and 300E Sedans, 300CE 
Coupe and 300TE Station Wagon. You—and your 


soul—will understand immediately. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 





PAUL HESTER 
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tant work of art of any culture. The 
making of good cities requires not 
just pragmatic responses to context 
but lyrical, creative acts respectful of 
the greater purpose. 

The often wrenching clash be- 
tween the inner drives of an architect 
and the external forces he or she must 


respect are not a weakness but a per- 
manent source of strength and re- 
newal of the art of architecture. Great 


cities are the product of this dynamic 
balance. It has to be dynamic to be 
art, and it has to be in balance for the 
necessary harmony of the whole. 

I question blind contextualism, be- 
cause if the art of building yields 
completely to context or external con- 
ditions, we have no renewing, only 
blandness. On the other hand, if the 
architect’s internal agenda—be it in- 
tellectual, aesthetic or ideological— 
is imposed on the building, a piece of 
the city may be harmed. Good cities 
are very resilient and have been able 
to absorb rather violent attacks on 
their fabric. Sometimes the intruding 
object can become a beautiful and 
vitalizing exception, such as the Gug- 
genheim Museum on Fifth Avenue, 
bui we can see now that there is a 
limit to the resiliency of our cities. 

The postmodernist reaction has 
brought renewed concern for the 
quality of cities, but two great 
enemies are very much alive. They 


GUEST SPEAKER: CESAR PELLI 


Pieces of the City 
continued from page 29 


| It is clear to me that the 
obligations of a building to be a good 
piece of the city are greater than its 
obligations as an art object or as part 
of an architect’s oeuvre. 
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are the concepts of aesthetic ideology 
and artistic signature. 

Architectural ideology, whether 
it be modernism, classicism or post- 
modernism, tells us that there is an 
aesthetic system that is best in all 
circumstances. It is clear to me that 
this is not so, that each circumstance 
is unique and requires a uniquely cal- 
ibrated artistic response. The concept 
of individual artistic signature says 
that an architect should have a per- 
sonal style like a painter or sculptor, 
usually with a consistent system of 
forms, materials and colors that is 
then used, with variations, for every 
building type in every place. Fidelity 
to an aesthetic ideology, to an indi- 
vidual vision—or, worse still, to 
both—has been highly applauded 
and respected. More so, it has been 
considered an essential quality of a 
good architect. I believe these atti- 
tudes to be damaging to our cities. 

The problem is particularly severe 


ABOVE LEFT: Pelli’s design for Herring Hall at 
Rice University in Houston, Texas, was com- 
pleted in 1984. “It is a modern building, true 
to its time and to its system of construction,” 
says Pelli, “but it is also very sympathetic 
to the beautiful older buildings designed 
by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson in 1910.” 
ABOVE: Pelli’s diamond-patterned brickwork 
for the Ley Student Center expansion, 1986. 
“A particular design challenge was to con- 
tinue the system of expression and orna- 
mentation begun with Herring Hall,” he says. 





today, when every well-known ar- 
chitect is working in cities that range 
from Fairbanks to Miami, from Hong 
Kong to Berlin—completely different 
contexts that should require carefully 
considered and different architectural 
responses. If we continue to build sig- 
nature buildings in every city of the 
world—and if architects keep on imi- 
tating the latest forms and ideas of 
a few—each city will end up as a 


- collection of disparate individual 


statements, be they first-rate or 
second-rate, originals or imitations. 





continued on page 36 
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mol DONT NEED TO SEE THEIR REFRIGERATOR 
TO KNOW THEY HAVE KITCHENAID. 





THE KIND OF PEOPLE WHO DOTE ON FRESH BERRIES APPRECIATE THAT A KITCHENAID™ 
REFRIGERATOR IS BUILT WITH HUMIDITY SEALS TO KEEP EVEN THE MOST DELICATE FOODS AT THE 
PEAK OF FRESHNESS. 

It’s A LITTLE THING, PERHAPS. BUT THEN, THE SUPERIOR QUALITY OF KITCHENAID 
REFRIGERATORS IS A SUM OF LITTLE DISTINCTIONS. 

LIKE USING PORCELAIN, WHERE OTHERS SUBSTITUTE PLASTIC. LIKE BINS THAT GLIDE OUT 
ON ROLLERS, INSTEAD OF SCRAPING ALONG. LIKE A MEAT LOCKER WITH A SEPARATE COLD CONTROL. 

EVERY FEATURE, EVERY DETAIL, IS METICULOUSLY DESIGNED TO SATISFY A PERSON AS 
HARD TO SATISFY AS YOU MAY BE. 

IT’S WHY WE CAN BACK YOUR REFRIGERATOR WITH A ONE-YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE. 

‘(CONSULT DEALERS FOR DETAILS. ) SEE THE KITCHENAID REFRIGERATORS AND THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
OF KITCHENAID APPLIANCES AT A DEALER CONVENIENT TO YOU. KitchenAid’ 


FOR THE WAY ITS MADE™ 

















FOR LITERATURE ON ANY ONE (OR MORE) OF OUR PREMIUM APPLIANCES, WRITE KITCHENAID, DEPT. C-58G, P.O. BOX 3900 PEORIA, IL 61614 





The artistry of fine contemporary 





design is evident in sculptured 





profiles by Bernbardt. The Contours 





Sofa with unusual roll arm 
treatment is expertly tailored in 
shimmering peach damask, one of 
numerous fabric options. Like many 
seating styles in the Flair Collection, 
the sofa is also available as a 
modular or sectional for specific 
decorative needs. Complement with 
A dramatic faux marble cocktail, 
one of many elegant occasional 
fable and accent choices. Discover 
how Bernhardt suits today's 
discerning tastes by sending $12.00 
for the Flair Collection Upholstery 
catalog to Bernhardt, Box 740, 
Dept. A-88, Lenoir, N.C. 28645. 

For additional information, call 
1-800-345-9875 (except in North 
Carolina.) Bernhardt furnishings 
are sold internationally through 

OM CR mC MOMMA 


Authorized dealers. 


Furniture Makers Since 1889. 
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© 1988 Greek National Tourist Organization. New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 


PEOPLE MOST 
FAMILIAR 
AL) EUROPE 


Who knows Europe better than 
'a European? 
Who has better knowledge of 
. where the most unspoiled scenery is? 
Or where the best prices are for 
‘meals and hotels? 
Which is why so many Europe- 
‘ans are going to Greece. 
In fact, in an extensive study, 
more Europeans surveyed selected 


~ 


THE EUROPEAN’S EUROPEAN VACATION. 


Greece as their first vacation choice 
over any other country. 

With good reason. From col- 
umned temples to contemporary 
nightlife, Greece offers you unlimited 
variety. It's host to one of the world's 
sunniest climates. And home to some 
of its warmest people. Plus, Greece 
has more coastline and islands than 
any other country in Europe. 


And, as leading US. magazines 
have reported, the dollar still goes far 
in Greece. 

So if you're planning to come to 
Europe this year, why not consider 
the country Europeans are coming to. 

For cruises on Epirotikis 
world-class liners, call your profes- 
sional travel agent or call Epirotiki 
cruises (800) 221-2470, (212) 599-1750 


GREECE 





John Henry Twachtman 


(1853-1902) 





Little Giant, c. 1902 
Oil on canvas 20 X 24 inches 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 





talia 


culture in design 


MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709 109 - 783 574 








SOFA MODEL AVEDON 
design arch. lipparini- tapinassi 


NEW YORK 


225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

IDCNY 30-20 THOMSON AVENUE 

L.I.C. PHONE 212 / 371 3705-3706 

TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


DuPont Dacron® Fiberfill Cushioning 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 


180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 







U.S. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


DALLAS - TEXAS 


DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE 
PHONE 213/854-0990 
TELEX 6831296 


TORONTO - CANADA 


THE ART SHOPPE 
2131 YONGE STREET 
PHONE 416/487-3211 
FAX 416/487-3221 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REPRESENTATIVE SHOW-ROOM: 


REMARK AMERICA, INC 

THE DESIGN CENTER 

300 D STREET S.W. SUITE 314 
PHONE 202 / 488.4895 


® DuPont registered trademark 











ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Oriental Artistry at London’s Sydney L. Moss Gallery 
By Gavin Stamp 


THE SYDNEY L. MOSS GALLERY is not hard to find—it is on 
Brook Street in London, right next to Claridge’s. It does not, 
however, draw attention to itself. An austere, modest shop 
front contains an austere, modest gallery where the Chi- 
nese and Japanese works of art speak for themselves. Yet 
this is not a typical gallery of Oriental art; there is nothing 
overtly colorful or showy about what is on display. For 
the Sydney Moss gallery specializes in Chinese “scholars’ 
taste’ —the finest accoutrements of the scholars’ world—as 
well as Japanese netsuke and lacquer. What is here is spe- 
cial, refined and often very unusual. 

The gallery was founded in 1910 by Sydney L. Moss, one 
of the original exhibitors at the Grosvenor House Antiques 
Fair. The gallery has always been noted for Oriental art, but 
it is since the advent of its present director—Paul Moss, 
grandson of the founder—that it has acquired its present 
character. Paul Moss is thirty-seven years old and has been 
running the gallery for twelve years. He is eminently fitted 





DERRY MOORE 


ABOVE: A trio of 17th- and 18th-century Chinese scroll paintings provide 
a backdrop for Paul Moss, director of the Sydney L. Moss Oriental art 
gallery in London. On the huang hua li table of the Kang era are a 
pair of circa 1740 Canton-enamel screens. ABOVE RIGHT: The rare 15th- 


century Japanese wood temple sculpture depicts Uhodoji, the rain god. 


COURTESY SYDNEY L. MOSS LTD. 








for the job both by family background and by training, 
since he studied the Chinese language at university. 

“Although my grandfather started the gallery and my 
father carried on after him,” says Moss, “it was not auto- 
matic that I would become part of it. It wasn’t as though I’d 
known since childhood that I would run the gallery. The 
reason I studied Chinese at school was that I thought it 
was exotic; there were only three other people studying it 
along with me. As a matter of fact, after school I spent a 
year and a half traveling through India and Southeast Asia. 
I] never even made it to China.” 

Paul Moss's studies were important for the type of Chi- 
nese art he most admires, for it is the province of academics. 
A knowledge of Chinese characters and language was not 
necessary for the traditional collecting of Chinese ceramics, 
but it is helpful for the less-conventional areas Moss ex- 
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continued on page 44 





WHEN THE SCORE 
IS LOVE, 
SUGGEST HE SERVE 





XS aR CON Ole) e-latorma lor lle niineanl Merl Onea cance elaa acne ranlelaele-loii em es Hoe 
He's always offering to help improve your backhand. Take him up on it. Your jeweler can show him 
many beautiful styles in a variety of carat-weights. Any of which is sure to win points with you. And will, 


help keep the match interesting. aus Diamon d ee Bracelet 3 


A diamond is Oe 








Jewelry is enlarged for detail. 
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Stained Glass Tableau from the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Now in Authentic Stained Glass from or from a lamp —the tableau comes to life in a breath- 
the United States Historical Society: _ taking display of color and artistry that will be the 
AWork of Art to Bring Light and focal point of your art collection. 
Joy to Your Home or Office. The colors never will fade. This c 
means that you have a work of art which 
becomes a valuable part of your estate, ~~ 
a heritage for future generations. Fy 
In-perfect taste, and 
exquisitely finished, The 
Seven Ages of Man tableau 


is a superb addition to any decor... .and 


n e Brilliant Seven Ages of Man 




















Here is a stunningly accurate 
replication of the famous stained 
3 glass window in the Folger Shakes- 
peare Bary Washington, D.C. The immortal lines 
of “The Seven Ages of Man” speech from “As You 
Like It’ come glowingly to life in the stained glass 
_ tableau. From Infant to Old Man, the tableau 
Boortrays the characters in the speech. Here, too, a magnificent gift. Each tableau includes a 
are the Schoole Boy, the Lover, the Soldier, the chain for hanging and a brass tabletop easel. 
Justice, and the “Pantaloone’ —a stock stage name Also included is a Certificate of Authenticity issued 
for a slender, foolish old man. by the Folger Shakespeare Library and the United 
Your Seven Ages of Man Stained Glass States Historical Society and signed 
Tableau will be prepared in the United by Douglas Fairbanks, Jr, Chairman 
Ar States by the artists of the Stained of the Folger’s Stained Glass 
4 Glass Guild, the same dedi- Program. (Mr. Fairbanks has ac- 
cated craftspeople who quired a tableau for his home 
: create stained glass for / and has given another to the 
America’s leading museums in the tra- library at Oxford University.) 
dition of the great cathedral windows. a a 
Eighteen separate colors are hand 










Please send me The Seven Ages of Man Stained Glass Tableau from the 


; i original window of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. | 
oe a ay will pay for the tableau in 5 convenient monthly installments of $50 
cathedral glass. each. (My first payment of $50 is enclosed. ) Thirty day return privilege. 


Included are the solid walnut frame, the hanging chain and brass oe 
easel for display, and a signed Certificate of Authenticity 
_ I wish to make a deposit of $50 and pay the balan in 
four monthly payments of $50 each. | 


~ The colors are 
then “fired” into 
the glass at ex- 














traordinarily hot I wish to pay $250 in full at this time. * ta ry : Drees 
______ Check enclosed. Pee 
ee. d _ Charge __ VISA ___ "ibGtercara: 
; sing color an No. | 
glass forever. As h Vi A z : EE ok a 
light penetrates 
the glass — 
whether sunlight ea 
United States H: 


First and Main Streets, 
Phone: 1-800-446-79 


R.L. Wilson 
Author/ Historian 





Dept.ADS | 
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Oriental Artistry at London’s Sydney L. Moss Gallery 


continued from page 40 CS 





ABOVE: A display of Japanese objects includes an early-19th-century por- 
celain tazza by Eiraku Hozen above an octagonal mizusashi, a cold-water 
jar for the tea ceremony. At right are a Shino ware bowl and a 17th- 
century suzuribako, or writing box, by Kenkoku. At left are an ivory 
brush pot and a Negoro cup stand. RIGHT: A 16th-century Chinese 
bronze incense burner portraying the star god Shou Lao, left, stands 
before a pair of Japanese six-fold screens. At right, a Japanese yokomono, 
or horizontal scroll, is above a pair of Chinese “dreamstone” screens. 


plores. These are the works of the mandarin—or scholar— 
class, including objects for the desk and many landscape 
paintings that bear important calligraphic inscriptions. 

“My grandfather was a ceramist,” says Moss. “My father 
carried all the traditional Chinese art and had a particular 
fondness for Japanese netsuke. I wanted to make my own 
mark and do something that no one else was doing.” 

Paul Moss deals in a wide variety of unusual objects. As 
well as paintings and calligraphy, his gallery contains cups 
and brush pots made of bamboo or eaglewood, soapstone 
seals, desk screens, wrist rests, and a whole range of curious 
objects made of jade or ivory or bronze. He has created a 
market for such things where a market did not exist. The 
trouble is that they are hard to define and categorize. No 
one category can describe a bamboo incense cylinder and a 
red-lacquer cricket cage and a rhinoceros-horn libation cup. 
So research and propagation of that research is necessary in 
order to make a wider public aware of what exists and what 
might be interesting. 

Hence the importance of the gallery’s catalogues. In com- 
piling them, Paul Moss is able to live up to his scholarly 
ideal. As he writes in one of them, “I feel fortunate that the 
success of my self-imposed exhibition format permits or 
obliges me to withdraw from the world of commerce for 


long periods at a time, to immerse myself in some measure 
of study, research, translation and the uninterrupted 
examination of works of art, as well as absorption in the 
lives and works of long-dead Chinese scholars and artists. It 
is a healthy antithesis to that other necessary and enjoyable 
practice of rushing around the world meeting collectors 
and authorities and learning in a complementary (but too 
hasty) fashion from them and their works of art.” 

Four of his impressive catalogues on Chinese scholars’ ° 
taste have so far been published. Their titles say much — 
about their compiler and his enthusiasms: Documentary’ 
Chinese Works of Art in Scholars’ Taste; Emperor, Scholar, Ar- 
tisan, Monk: The Creative Personality in Chinese Works of Art; 
The Literati Mode and Between Heaven and Earth. These are 
not only beautifully produced volumes but are rather un- 
usual and personal, with Moss's introductions enlivened by 
quotations from such unlikely figures as Leonard Cohen, 
Jorge Luis Borges and Albert Camus. 

These catalogues have succeeded in their purpose. There 
is now a healthy demand for Paul Moss’s enthusiasms and, 
interestingly, many of the collectors are young. Even more , 
satisfying, many collectors have had some personal connec- 
tion with China or studied aspects of Chinese culture. 
“Scholars’ taste” is still appealing to scholars today, and 
because the most serious and widespread academic studies 





of Oriental culture are conducted in the United States 
rather than in Britain, it is not surprising that over half the 
gallery’s customers are American. 

“The danger, of course,” Paul Moss says, “is that once a 
market has been created it will begin to dry up. Fortu- 
nately, this has not yet happened to us, but the objects are 


becoming harder and harder to find.” His hope is that his 
gallery and well-researched catalogues will bring more ex- 
amples out of hiding. As it is, this fastidious and yet ad- 
venturous West End gallery is full of objects its owner 
rightly describes as “eminently collectable.” 0 
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Thomasville is remaking history: 


With select pecan woods and appointments of gleaming 
brass hardware, Thomasville’s Fisher Park Collection beautifully 
recreates a look of 18th-century elegance. The wood’s radiant 
highlights have been accentuated by careful hand-rubbing. 

And the collection’s graceful curves and carvings are reminiscent 
of Old World English craftsmanship. 

Thomasville is remaking history for the present, with 
the Fisher Park Collection. 

To receive Thomasville’s Complete Guide to Fine Furniture Selection, 
send a check for $3.00 to: Thomasville Furniture, Dept. 88TAD, 
Thomasville, NC 27360. For the name of your nearest Thomasville 

Gallery® or Authorized Retailer, call 
1 800 225-0265. Ask for Dept. 88TAD. 


Thomasville: 


Beautiful furniture, beautifully inade™ 
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REISS® showroom 
800-824-4988 
-ND $15.00, HEFUNDABLE WITH PURCHASE 
eles. CA 90061 Telex 182 540. 
9, 312-822-0440/Atlanta/Miami, 305-925-4156, 
ttle/San Diego/Phoenix. 602-953-3525/Denver Houston, 
rae City /Southhampton /Hyannis/Kona ‘Grand Rapids/Dallas, 214-742-5058 


For the number of your ne 
call 800-334-3495. In Califor 


FOR OUR FULL-COLOR CATALOG 
Kreiss" Collection 145 W 134th St. 
Los Angeles/New York, 212-755-5611/@ 
Palm Springs/San Francisco/Honolul i 
Washington D C /Palm Beach /Laguna 
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aie make the finest furniture you 
would care to own, we apply 
our know-how passed on through 
generations of craftsmen. Skill, art- 
istry, precision, respect for tradition 
and love of wood constitute the 
essence of our craft. 


To achieve exact reproductions of 
splendid antiques, we pay the 





utmost attention to each stage of 
the creation of our pieces of fur- 
niture. We carefully select the 
woods, rejecting every tree that 
does not have the required nobility 
and dimensions to fit our crafts- 
men’s standards. 


Following the rules and tradition 





of French cabinet making, shaping 


and chiseling are done by hand to 
conform to the harmonious lines 
and forms of the past. Our furniture 
is assembled by tenon, mortise and 
the old method of dowels sculpted 
in solid form. Finally, each piece of 
furniture is aged with great care to 
give it its unique patina. 


You are invited to Simon Bigart’s 
showroom to see his complete line 


of XVII and XVIIIth century 


French reproductions. 


Custom sizes and local stock available. For a 
full color catalog, send $10 to the address 
below. Available through your interior 
designer and also for contract. 


BIGART, INC. 

Pacific Design Center #145 

8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel. (213) 659-8857 1-800-345-6781 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 








HYATPREGENCY WAIKOLOA 


The Hyatt 


a 


The most specta 


There are certain places where nature — the efforts of man and nature been in closer 
exceeds the expectations of everyonebutits harmony. 
creator. Here on the famed Kohala Coast of 
And there are certain times when the Big Island of Hawaii, we’ve created a 
people with inspiration and vision are able — rye BigisandofHawai + TeSort unlike anything you’ve 
Kauai Oahu Molokai Maui ever seen. 
at Ao ae —< : > _ Spectacular architec- 
Oe ’ — tureis setamong beautiful. 
to achieve unparalleled results. " y= canals and walkways. 
The Hyatt Regency Waikoloa is in Y/ . Water launches ferry 
sucha place, at suchatime. Andrarely have you from place to place alongside bamboo 











ncy Waikoloa. 
ar resort on Earth. 





rests and Japanese sculpted gardens “~¥@ = > scope of your imagination. 
led with Pacific art treasures. <a£ It’s a world removed from 

There is evena private i my yo ~— everything that’s ordinary about life. 
200n where you can swim with 7 “~~ Andalmost certainly, it will be the most | 
me dolphins. And as you abi exotic, most pleasurable adventure you ever | 
ightexpect,theopportun- - - undertake. | 
es for sportare unrivaled ~ sxig i 
1ywhere in the world. eS 
; Fantasies come to life, the senses are 
dulged, passions are requited, and the a 
irsuit of Panga 1S te only by the Waikoloa, [he Big Island of Hawaui. 


Opening September 1988. 


Feel the Hyatt Touch on your next vacation. For reservations or more information about Hyatt Resorts Worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-228-9000. 
Hyatt Resorts Worldwide encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate companies — Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International Corp 


NICHOLSON'S 





Fine set of 8 mahogany Chippendale Fine pair of Sevres gilt bronze mounted Geo. III mahogany partially gilted mir- Chippendale-style burled elm and wal- 
style chairs, circa 1920. Height 40”. lamps. Turquoise color, circa 1880. ror, circa 1770. Height 34”. List price nut blockfront secretary, circa 1920. 
List price $4500.00. Height of handles 18/2". $2400.00. $1400.00. Height 82”. List price $3500.00. 





\ 


19th Century English pastoral paintings, signed E. Priestly. English painted tole coal scuttle, Country French walnut parquetry-top refectory table, circa 
Length 2912". Height 20”. List price $2500.00. circa 1880. List price $1200.00. 1920. Length 71”, plus 2 fills of 30”. List price $2300.00. 





Louis X VI-style giltwood console, circa 1890. Length 47”. Geo. III style mahogany serpen- Geo. II style burl elm and walnut flat top desk, circa 1900. 
List price $1600.00. tine-front crossbanded commode, — Length 51”. List price $2200.00. 
circa 1900. Length 38”. $900.00. 


e | T 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hh O Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition I C. O S )§l S Behind Store 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
monthly charge. TIQUA | nificent residential selection. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
‘collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 
museum quality pieces. decorator or use ours. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Show room: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. @ Sun. 12:00-6:00 


New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 








If doors werent important, we wouldnt build the 





e way we do. 





Outside, doors are a statement you make to 
the world. But inside, doors are the statement 
you make to yourself. That's why Simpson 
devotes as much care and craftsmanship to our 
interior doors as we do to our exterior doors. 

Our Chateau interior doors, for example. 
Designed to complement the grace and style of 





our Chateau exterior doors, they carry the same 
French tradition throughout your home, with an 
eye toward elegance and the telling detail. Such 
as distinctively shaped raised panels and delicate, 
handcarved scrollwork. 

With Chateau doors, you bring warmth and 
charm to every room with one bold design state- 








ment. One that makes a statement about you. 
Simpson Mastermark Doors. Inside and | 
out, no other doors are like them. 
For a free color brochure on Simpsons full 
line of Chateau doors, write Jackie Sanderson, 
Simpson Door Company, P.O. Box 210, 
McCleary, WA 98557. 


=zimpson 
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HANDCRAFTED DOORS FOR AMERICAS FINE HOMES 


©1988 Simpson Door Company 





“EVENING Mist” 


Acrylic Sculpture 
le latastaelee 









ANN FROMAN 


DYANSEN GALLERIES are pleased to 
announce the acrylic sculptures of Ann . 
Froman. Already internationally recog- 
nized for her work in bronze, Fromans 
mastery of this exciting, new medium is 
complete. As in her bronze sculptures, a 
continuing sense of drama, fashion and 
sensuality is captured in “Evening Mist” 
whose surfaces have been delicately 


frosted and hand polished. 

Froman’s sculpture is in many permanent 
museum collections, including Museum — 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
The Butler Museum of Art, Ohio and The 
Slater Museum, Norwich, Connecticut. 
She has also been awarded a first prize for. 
sculpture by the Salmagundi Club and the 
National Arts Club. 


For complete information about Ann 

Froman’s most recent works and other 
exclusively represented artists call for 
our free color brochure. 


DYANSEN” 


GVA Sb Eee 


339 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
213/275-0165 800/247-6336 


BEVERLY HILLS - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN DIEGO 
CARMEL + MAUI - BOSTON « NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 





eS Giro ‘om the moment it was inteoehiced in 1939, the _ 
ilshire “City Edition” became an instant suc- 
oH eri unique shape, intricate design and unu- 
- sually careful attention to detail enchanted _ 
ryone who saw it. And while many owned it 
then, today the original Wilshire is highly sought 
after but nearly impossible to find. 
-Itis for this reason that the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany is offering you the special opportunity to own 
this investment in time and beauty. The Wilshire is 
the fourth in a series of reproduction timepieces 
presented by the Hamilton Watch Company. The 
previous series sold out shortly after they 
became available. 





A PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


Because of the outstanding success of the Wilshire 
in the 40’s, the original toolings were worn away 
during its first issuance. In order to perfect a truly 
faithful reproduction, Hamilton has recast the dies 
from the original watch. 

Each Hamilton watch is carefully handcrafted in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania today, in the same way that 
the originals were in the 40’s. The National Associa- 
tion of Watch and Clock Collectors, Inc. has con- 
firmed that the Wilshire, with the exception of its 
quartz movement, is an accurate design replica of 
the original 1939 model. No other watch company’s 
reproductions have earned this certification. Each 
watch is individually stamped with a registration 
number and certified as to its authenticity. 

The elegantly rounded case is fitted with curved 
swinging hinges to conform comfortably to your 
wrist. The white face and “Paris Antique” numerals 
are bordered by a distinctive closed minute track. 
The men’s model includes a separate second dial 
at 6 o’clock. 

The Wilshire ladies model has been redesigned 
for the feminine wrist in the style of the original 
Wilshire as a companion to the Men’s watch. 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY 


Just as engraving initials was the tradition in 
times gone by, Hamilton is pleased to continue this 
tradition today by engraving the initials of your 
choice on the case prior to its final assembly. 

The case is 18 karat yellow gold electroplated 
to a thickness of 20 microns. The Wilshire City 
Edition introduces one significant improvement 
over the original watch—a precisely accurate 
Swiss Quartz movement for far greater accuracy 
and dependability. 


CERTIFIED AUTHENTIC 


Shown actual size. 





Engraved with up to 3 initials 
plus registration number. 


r 


Each timepiece is shipped ina hardwood presenta- 
_ tion box lined with velvet and fitted with brass. A very 
special value, this distinctive watch is offered at 
just $295 each, payable in convenient 

monthly installments. 


THE HAMILTON GUARANTEE 
Since its inception over 95 years ago, Hamilton has 
set the standard for design and technical excellence. 
And while foreign competition grows, styles change 
and traditions die—our standards for excellence 
have never varied. It is with great pride that we offer 
you the Wilshire City Edition. If for any reason you are 


not delighted with your acquisition, you may return it 
within 30 days in the condition in which it was received 
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Hinges swing freely from rounded, thin case for maximum comfort. 


for a full refund. In the event that the Wilshire City Edi- 
tion sells out prior to the time we receive your order, 
we will notify you immediately and promptly issue you 
a full refund. Because orders are filled on a first come 
first served basis, for fastest service call 1-800-367-4534 
extension 8220. (From CT, AK or HI call 1-203-855-8717). 
Call Mon-Fri 8:30 am-10 pm, Sat 9 am-5 pm eastern 
time. Or, return the coupon below. Orders processed 
immediately. Phone orders will be shipped in 3-5 
business days. 


©1988 Hamilton Classics (MBI). 


Hamilton® Classics 8220 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


For Fastest Service—Call Toll Free: 1-800-367-4534 
In Conn., Alaska, Hawaii Call Collect: (203) 855-8717. 


Please send me Hamilton Wilshire City Edition watch(es). 
I need send no money now. | will pay for each watch in six monthly 
installments of $49.75 each (includes one-time shipping & handling 
charge of $3.50), the first billed prior to shipment. 


Initials to be engraved on back: Sa L] LJ 





Style:[]Men's [_] Ladies’ 











Name 
(Please Print Clearly) 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone# 

(J Charge each installment to my: [1] VISA [] MasterCard (_] Diners Ciub 
Exp. 

ACCOM ee ee ee eeu Date 

Signature 


(All orders subject to acceptance) 
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Thermador proves there's nothing neutral about white. 


* 





Simple. Elegant. Pure sophistication. White. 


The contemporary color for the kitchen is 
gracefully expressed in The White Collection 
from Thermador. Clean lines and sleek, if 
pered glass surfaces highlightthis complete 
appliance ensemble that features our revo- 
lutionary Convection MicroThermal Oven 
and high performance Electric and Gas 


Cooktops. High fashion and high function. 


The White Collection from Thermador. 





For more information contact Thermador/Waste King 5119 District Blvd. Los Angeles, California90040 213 562-1133 Dept.E ©MascoBuilding Products Corp.1988 


Thermador’ 
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FURNITURE 


Robert A. M. Stern, Robert A. M. 
Stern, Architects, New York: 
“Philip Johnson once told me that if 
you think a chair looks good, you'll 
think it’s comfortable. I’m not sure 
that I agree completely. Like architec- 
ture itself, it’s impossible to judge fur- 
niture from either a purely aesthetic 
or functionalist point of view. When 
architects design furniture there is a 
special quality, because the furniture 
relates both to the task at hand—sit- 
ting, dining, sleeping—and to the 
larger issues of a particular room and 
design philosophy. To design for the 
particular, especially in this age of 
mass production, is to infuse furni- 
ture with an individuality—I would 
even go so far as to claim a per- 
sonality—that is usually absent in 
the furniture intended for general 
contract production. 

“The critical point for me is that 
the design of furniture is convincing 
only as it relates to both the task and 
to the larger frame of reference—the 
room. I often muse on an irony: 
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ANDREW DEAN POWELL 





SEVEN LEADING ARCHITECTS TALK ABOUT WHAT 
WORKS, WHAT DOESN’T—AND WHY 





ABOVE: “The composition consists of an interplay between circle, cruciform and square, and uses 
the formal language and proportional relationships of a building,” says Robert A. M. Stern of his 
Hewlett cocktail table. BELOw: Steven Holl designs his furniture to reinforce his architectural 
concepts. In a Manhattan apartment, he included his “I” dining table, Linear chairs, Interlocked 
chandelier and Sidereal side table, rear. Built-in concealed library shelves are at left rear. 


Though one might think that design- 
ing furniture and decorative objects is 
the ideal way to explore ideas before 
moving on to building, the reverse is 
the case more often than not. Tak- 
ing the long view of history, I come 
down very much on the side of archi- 
tects as the great aesthetic initiators in 
the decorative arts: The big idea pre- 
cedes the grace note. It seems pretty 
clear to me that the very best decora- 
tion, from Adam to Aalto and be- 
yond, has been part of an overall 
architectural schema. The rest runs 
the risk of being just so much stuff.” 


Steven Holl, Steven Holl Archi- 
tects, New York: “Our furniture is 
designed for a specific circumstance 
as a reinforcement of architectural 
concepts. I feel furniture can be a 


continued on page 56 
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This is just one of Kallista’s Unique in an all metal 


unique products. whirlpool system. 

The Kalligamos bath. Unique in two intakes when 

Unique in both value and one meets all standards. 
design style. Unique in two person tubs 

Unique in carrying a 5-year with individual whirlpool 
guarantee. controls. 

Unique with high gloss Unique in allowing faucetry 
proprietary durable Armacryl.” to be custom positioned. 

Unique in being custom built Ask your designer or architect 
so virtually any color can be or visit our Distributor’s show- 
matched. rooms in most major markets. 


= -KALLISIA, INC. 


200 KANSAS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415/895-6400 





GE uncomplicates __ 
the task of building a custom kitchen. 


Talk to someone who's built and they'll tell you that the _ is uncertainty. 
actually had a custom kitchen only thing you can be certain of Will the flooring be done on 








ime? Unfortunately, the Which means you could have 
And how about the cabinets? refrigerator most people seem _ to go to four different people to 






But perhaps the most to want comes from one buy them and get delivery, and 
nexpected problem of all company. The dishwasher from even worse, deal with four 
nvolves the surprisingly complex another. The oven from a different companies when you 
usiness of buying built-in different firm. And the cooktop — need service. 
appliances. from yet one more. There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 
eS Monogram. 


The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

It contains a total of thirteen 
different refrigerators, ovens, 
cooktops and microwave ovens. 

Including the first built-in | 
refrigerator to offer ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

New double and single 
electronic wall ovens. 

And a new compactor. 

- But, enticing as these 
products may be, they are not 
the major reason why you should 
consider choosing this line. 

Its primary virtue is the fact 
that it 2s a line. Which means 
that you only have to deal with 
one company to see it, arrange | 
for delivery, and have it serviced. 

And it’s a company that goes | 
just a little further when it 
comes to service. 

Who else offers you anything 
that can give you as much 
helpful information as the 
GE Answer Center® service? 
(Just call 800-626-2000 any 
hour of the day or night.) 

Who else backs their | 
products with a nationwide 
network of factory-trained service 
professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 
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very important factor in characteriz- 
ing a space. If a client is willing and 
enthusiastic, furniture can redefine or 
present a fresh attitude toward living. 
Either we have control over the furni- 
ture or we stay out of it entirely— 
there is no in-between. Style doesn’t 
interest me; I am interested in con- 
cept and proportion, material and 
construction. Each project determines 
the appropriate materials. | often 
bleach woods to expose a hidden qual- 
ity that relates to the surroundings.” 





In both architecture and furniture, Mario Botta 
readjusts basic ideal forms. His steel-and- 
foam-rubber Seconda chair—part of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art collection—was the sec- 
ond variation in a series that now totals six. 


Mario Botta, Lugano: “It seems to 
me that the greatest goal in furniture 
design today is to be evocative. An 
object should suggest or evoke im- 
ages that are already within us. I 
try to create imagery that is timeless 
and not dependent on style, which is 
time-related. For this reason, the fur- 
niture created at the Bauhaus has 
been important to me. 

“I find it nice to be able to have 
control over the furniture in my own 
designs. It isn’t of prime importance, 
however, because while furniture is 
changeal 10use remains.” 
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continued from page 52 


Charles Gwathmey, Gwathmey 
Siegel & Associates Architects, 
New York: “No one would think of 
using our firm without having us de- 
sign the whole environment. Our 
point of view is that the architecture 
creates an impact on the furniture 
composition, and we try to design the 
furniture simultaneously with it. 

“When designing a room we have 
to define what it is, what it’s accom- 
modating, and ideally how it would 
be laid out with the furniture. There 
are two kinds of furniture we deal 
with: ‘recessive’ pieces and ‘articulate’ 
ones that stand out. A sofa built into 
a niche has a different connotation 
than a sofa in space. We like the 
counterpoint of those two types, and 
they can work well together. 

“We are known for our use of 
cabinetry and built-in furniture, 
where furniture becomes architec- 
tonic. It takes on more than the func- 
tion of furniture—it enriches the 
architecture as well. 

“The furniture that I most admire 
and that inspires our work is that of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Gustav Stickley 
and the Viennese Secessionists— 
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“It’s graphic and layered,” 
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COURTESY GWATHMEY SIEGEL & ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


Wagner and Hoffmann. However, 
we are not trying to follow a particu- 
lar style. If the architecture is crafted 
and articulate and quite modern, the 
furniture should be too. But we can 
also work with the juxtaposition of 
the old and new. For example, in one 
apartment we were very supportive 
of the residents’ antique collection 
and mixed the different periods. It 
was just a matter of the sensitivity of 
placement. But even if we use a his- 


\ 





says Charles Gwathmey of his cherry-and-inlaid-mahogany low table 


(above and top), created as part of his design of the de Menil house. Gwathmey believes “if 
the architecture is crafted and articulate and quite modern, the furniture should be too.” 


continued on page 58 








\ TOTAL CONCEPT 


JF LUXURY AND 
-LEGANCE 
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hylrich was founded in 1959 —— | = 


vith one idea in mind—the ultimate 
1 coordinated luxury for your home. 

Our unique designs are hand crafted 
yy artisans around the world who create 
inder our strict Supervision the finest 
yroducts that combine European ele- 
yance with American expertise and 
juality. Each is available in 14 custom 
inishes or any two-tone combination. 

The full range of our products—plumbing, 
orcelain fixtures, wall accessories and 
vardware —allow you to create a total 
oncept of elegance for your home. 
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For our complete 6 Paar 


a. phone us for the location of Rien earl 
Available through fine Architects v. PS Oe PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21,, Bleue Ke Orange Drive, 
and Interior Designers. —% Ss Los Angeles, CA 90038: ‘Call. (213) re 3143, or toll free 
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Frank Gehry’s exploration of materials has 
led to a new line of corrugated cardboard 
furniture. “My favorite is probably the big 
Grandpa chair,” he says. “It feels like home.” 


toric piece of furniture that sets the 
theme, our main goal is to evaluate its 
scale, texture, color and how it works 
with the architecture.” 


Frank Gehry, Frank O. Gehry & 
Associates, Santa Monica: “When I 
did the cardboard furniture in 1972, 
I was trying to make the Volks- 
wagen—a really cheap line of furni- 
ture for people. Since then, the fish 
lamps and the new line of cardboard 
furniture haven't been designed with 
the idea of selling them. I’m simply 
interested in the materials—the For- 
mica and the cardboard. 

“When I get excited about a mate- 
rial—like cardboard—I try to find out 
what that material does. I play with it 
until I get something that is comfort- 
able and that expresses the character 
of the material. What I’m doing is 
very personal, exploring a material, 
seeing where it goes and where it 
takes me. It’s something that keeps 
me interested in between projects, 
like some people play chess.” 


Ettore Sottsass, Sottsass Associates, 
Milan: “I don’t have one single value 
in mind when I design furniture. It 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW 


continued from page 56 


depends. Sometimes I design furni- 
ture because I need to do some re- 
search, sometimes I design furniture 
for mass production, and sometimes 
just for friends. The conditions for 
mass-produced furniture are many, 
and the conditions for a piece of fur- 
niture for a friend are different again. 

“Aesthetics, practicality and com- 
fort are always so interwoven that I 


don’t know where one ends and the 


other starts. Isn’t aesthetics a form of 
practicality itself? And isn’t practical- 
ity an aesthetic decision about life? 
‘There are residences in which fur- 
niture from different design origins is 
just gathered around like in a cata- 
logue—sometimes a catalogue of in- 
comprehensible sentimental reaction. 
There are other residences that are 
compact in design: The walls, doors, 
floors, ceilings, lamps and furniture 
are all related in one design. Which is 
better, I don’t know. However, if I de- 
sign a house for a friend, I will try to 
understand how he lives, and I will 
try to involve myself with his project. 
“I don’t think there is any basic 
practical need that is separate from 
cultural conditions. Today we are sit- 
ting in a totally different way than 


For both one-of-a-kind and mass-produced 
pieces, Ettore Sottsass blends practicality and 
aesthetics. His Donau Collection is of wood 
and is modestly decorated. The freestanding 
divider is open and accessible from both sides. 
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Marie Antoinette sat on a chair or 
sofa. We are eating in a totally differ- 
ent way than Henry VIII ate. This 
means that the so-called practical © 
need does not really exist. There are 
just needs and solutions to needs.” 





Richard Meier crafts many of his furniture 
pieces for specific spaces in his designs. At the 
Giovannitti residence in Pittsburgh, “the 
desk is part of a niche on a balcony,” he says. 
“It’s a place to write, to read and to meet.” 


Richard Meier, Richard Meier & 
Partners, New York and Los Ange- 
les: “Furniture is an integral part 
of virtually any spatial conception. 
Whether built-in or movable, it is 
yet another means by which inte- 
rior space can be manipulated and 
shaped. It serves to give scale, to de- 
fine volume, to distinguish areas of 
movement from those of stasis, to 
punctuate, to populate and provide 
variety, and, of course, to accommo- 
date functional needs. While a small- 
er and less complex order of design 
than architecture, it is nonetheless a 
spatial composition with its own laws 
of structure, function and aesthetics. 
“No creative work is conceived in 
a vacuum, and I’d have to acknowl- 
edge the twentieth-century masters 


-of design: Rietveld, Mackintosh, Le 


Corbusier and Breuer, as well as the 
Viennese—Wagner, Loos, Hoffmann 
and the Wiener Werkstatte.”A 
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Maytag’s dishwasher means Mrs. Falkner’s Sunday pot roast is all washed up. 


P Our cleaning claim is full of holes. 


Fifty-four to be exact. More than any other dish- _ they’re more satisfied with their new Maytag than 
washing design. It’s called the Maytag Jet Wash _ the dishwasher they had before. 


system, and it cleans your dishes from all sides. We’re so confident our Jet Wash system can 
From top to bottom. From breakfast to Sunday clean up whatever you dish out, we offer a five- 
pot roast and every meal in between. year limited warranty on the entire wash system. 


Because the holes in our jet spray arms are That’s longer than anybody else’s warranty. Ask 
smaller than other designs, they provide high your Maytag dealer for the details. 
velocity water jets with tremen- ue So don’t be alarmed when we tell 
dous dish cleaning power. Which =a you that our cleaning claim is full 
is probably why so many Maytag | of holes. Our dishwasher wouldn’t 
owners like Noreen Falkner tell us clean as well without them. 





THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 





ABOVE: In a pastoral setting in central Massachusetts stands a shingled contemporary farmhouse 
designed by Cambridge architect Graham Gund (below). opposite: Next to the terrace is a small 
tower, right, that houses the owners’ study. The tall tower rises from the inner courtyard. 


GRAHAM GUND 


A MASSACHUSETTS RESIDENCE INSPIRED BY STABLES 


DESIGNED BY Cambridge architect Gra- 
ham Gund for a rural site in central 
Massachusetts, the house looks like a 
cross between a stable and a country 
church. The chapel quality is the re- 
sult of symmetry. The high entrance 
gable has an oriel in its middle and 
even a copper vent—not unlike a lit- 
tle cross—at the peak. Beneath the ga- 
ble is an arched doorway flanked by 
two huge openings that are gridded 
as if they were windows. In the rear, 
peeking up over t. © gable, is some- 
thing like a bell towe 

The gridded openiiis aren’t win- 
dows, they’re garage coors, and of 
course this isn’t a chapel, it’s a house. 
Entry is between the pair of garage 
doors, creating a sense of bigness 
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TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVE ROSENTHAL 
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LEFT: “The house was designed in the image of a stable, with entry through a 
central courtyard,” notes Gund. “I used simple and traditional materials in 
keeping with that concept. Here, the roof comes down low to emphasize the 
gable form.” aBove: “The entrance arches serve as a welcoming device,” says 
Gund. “The granite-paved courtyard is the equivalent of the usual entrance 
hall.” The fountain is made of copper, echoing the copper of the roof vents. 


and formality that helps this single- 
family residence take command of 
a sweeping country site. 

The archway—it turns out to be an 
open pass-through, not a door—takes 
you into a little courtyard. The whole 
house is organized like a square 
doughnut around four sides of this 
open court. “I’d always wanted a 
courtyard house,” recalls one of the 
owners. She’s a painter and landscape 
designer herself and lives here with 
her husband, their two daughters 
(aged ten and six), three dogs and 
four horses. “I'd seen a picture of one 
of Graham’s houses,” she says. “Later 
when I joined the board of overseers 
of the Boston Museum School, he was 
the school’s architect and I met him. 
My husband and I had thought a 
long time about just rehabbing the 
old saltbox we were living in then, 


the one here on the property. Finally 
we decided we would do a real house. 
We'd hire an architect and do a real 
slam-dunk thing. So of course we 
went to Graham.” 

When Graham Gund talks about 
the house, he talks about barns and 
stables. In his office he opens a book 
to show a picture of Clover Top Farm, 
in Hertfordshire, which closely re- 
sembles the Massachusetts house. It’s 
a round doughnut, circling a court, 
with a big symmetrical gable front 
and even a tower. 

“What works in an open landscape 
is a cluster of shapes against the hills 
and open fields,” says Gund. “And 
anyway we thought some reference 
to the country setting was called 
for—something barnlike, stablelike.” 

So the house emerged as a loose, 
comfortable country place organized 








COURTESY GRAHAM GUND ARCHITECTS 
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ABOVE: The floor plan shows the paved entryway, far left, that leads into the central courtyard with the octagonal tower. 
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around a courtyard. “She’s very in- 
formal,” Gund says of the wife. “She 
put the issues in terms of how she’d 
use the house with the kids. She’s 
cooking, say, and the kids ask about 
birds out the window—she wants to 
have a bookcase with bird books 
right there in the kitchen.” 
“Yes, I was pretty much the cli- 
nt,” the wife adds. “My husband 
was incredibly busy with his work at 
the time. For married couples that’s 
probably a good thing. If you’re 
working as a couple with an archi- 
tect, you'd better have one person 
who’s at least nominally in charge. 
“I'd thought a lot about the house, 
living here on the site. About climate, 
about the best views. I wanted morn- 


NORTH 








ing sun in the bedroom and in the 
kitchen. I wanted to be able to have 
a big meal for a lot of people. And 
I have personal tastes, of course. 
When I was at the Rhode Island 
School of Design I came to love the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh.” 

The heart of the house is the big 
kitchen/family room, filled with sun 
and space, a room where you can do 
almost anything. “One of the first 
things my husband did was to tear 
apart and rebuild an airplane radio 
on the kitchen table,” the wife recalls. 
“That made me feel good. I felt, 
‘We've got it right, we’re going to be 
able to live here.’ ” 

All the downstairs main rooms 


French doors lead to the living room, which flows into the entrance area of the tower 
beyond. “I used paler versions of the outside colors, such as pumpkin and light wheat, 


and kept things boldly simple,” 


says Gund. “The gable form is repeated inside too.” 


ABOVE: “Everything in the kitchen seems to float,” says Gund. Gaggenau stove and ovens. Sub-Zero refrigerator. 


have pairs of oversize windows. “It’s 
comfortable to be able to look outside 
whether you're sitting or standing,” 
says Gund. “This way the windows 
can be oversize without having to be 
sliding doors or something modern. 
From the otttside they’re big enough 
to keep that barnlike scale. We con- 
trasted them with small-paned win- 
dows in the tower and dormers.” 
Moving counterclockwise around 
the court from the kitchen and adja- 
‘cent dining room, you come to the 
living room. Olive-painted tie beams 
cross the high-pitched ceiling. Earth- 
red trim and little olive squares ac- 
‘centuate the walls, as they do in 
several of the other rooms. The hori- 
zontal banding is strongly reminis- 


cent of interiors by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. A fine stained canvas by the 
wife hangs over the fireplace. 

An octagonal room at one side of 
the living room serves as the entry to 
that space. It’s also the base of the oc- 
tagonal tower that pokes up above 
the house. The tower’s top floor— 
reached only by ladder—serves as a 
monastic viewing station. “The kids,” 
says the wife, “talk about ‘living in 
the castle.’ They get high marks from 
their friends who come over.” 

The rest of the ground floor is de- 
voted to a study—another octagon, a 
small tower that projects off from 
the main house—the two girls’ bed- 
rooms, a guest room, utility room, 


continued on page 82 


“The three-story tower was a special request from the owners, who wanted to enjoy 
views of the distant New Hampshire mountains,” comments Gund. “Now it’s become 
a landmark itself, visible to the surrounding countryside. It draws one to the house.” 
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JOSEPH GIOVANNINI 


ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS DEFINE 
A MANHATTAN STUDIO REMODEL 


TEXT BY FRANK O. GEHRY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“THE MANHATTAN STUDIO was small 
and the client impecunious. I simply 
went at the renovation hammer and 
nail—designing it with no plans, 
only by eye, and building it myself 
by hand,” says Joseph Giovannini. 

Giovannini, an architecture and 
design writer, has a book coming out 
early next year on deconstructivism, 
inspired by Russian Constructivism 
and by the literary and philosophi- 
cal movement known as deconstruc- 
tionism. But for all his interest in it, 
Giovannini, as a practicing architect, 
doesn’t claim to have applied its con- 
cepts to this small renovation. 

The original space of the studio 
was boxy, with a small entrance hall, 
dressing room, pocket kitchen and 
main room, all divided by walls. By 
moving the front door from one end 
of the corridor to the other—with 
the permission of the apartment's 
co-op board—Giovannini was able 
to make the warren of spaces around 
the original entrance into an open 
sleeping alcove that turned the studio 
into an L. Around the new entrance 
door, he created a small vestibule 
and a closet. 

“The existing beams inspired other 
beams and a similar language in the 
renovation,” Giovannini says. In a 
situation that restricted him from 
changing the space much at all, he 
used the existing energy of the 
structure. Instead of converting and 
changing the architectural language, 
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Giovannini used the original ele- 
ments to build on, making more out 
of what was already there. 

The existing beams constituted the 
apartment’s only character. Ledges, 
shelves and partial walls are now lay- 
ered on the back wall of the studio to 
form a type of shallow interior fa- 
cade. The idea was to give the studio a 
“view” it didn’t have (the front faces 
a bleak building) and to open up the 
small space as much as possible. Here 
Giovannini owes his influences to de 
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Critic-architect Joseph Giovannini (below) drew on the existing 1931 structure as weil as de Stijl 
and Russian Constructivist influences to renovate a 425-square-foot Manhattan studio. ABOVE: 
Before and After plans show that the entrance hall, closet and dressing room were eliminated to 
open up the space. OPPOSITE BELOW: “I moved the front door to the main room,” says Giovannini. 
“The de Stijl-like construction is the new entrance area with closet. To increase the sense of space, 
I didn’t bring walls up to the ceiling.” Table is a reproduction of a Gerrit Rietveld original; sofa 
from Pace. “The planes create a play of highlights and shadows, a geometric chiaroscuro.” 


Stijl and Russian Constructivism, as 
well as a bit to Rudolph Schindler. 
I’m pleased with that reference, 
because I too have been inspired 
by Schindler’s work in Los Angeles. 
Giovannini also acknowledges the in- 
fluence of Maurice Smith, his profes- 
sor at M.I.T. 

Given his budget and the limited 
architectural resources he had to 
work with, Giovannini only supple- 
mented the space and made it better. 
He used what moved him in the 
1931 building in a strong way, and 
the studio that resulted has great vi- 
tality derived from both the existing 
and the added elements. 0 








ABOVE: Bordered on one side by a built-in desk, an alcove is located where the original entrance had been. “The knot 
of elements—posts, beams, ledges—is an intensification or synthesis of the overall design,” says Giovannini. Desk 
chair designed by Mario Botta; reading chair and stool by Carlo Forcolini. Rug designed by Alan Buchsbaum. 











ABOVE: “The ‘shifted’ red plane links each area of the apartment and supports the sleeping loft,” says Florian. At right, an arcade effect is created by 
regularly repeated doorways along the wall. ‘The furniture was chosen to be compatible with the design,” says Florian. The sofa is by Le Corbusier, 
chair by Mario Botta, Clam table by Ward Bennett and stool by Pierre Chareau. The two pastel drawings, left and far wall, are by Tom Wasik. 
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FLORIAN- 
WIERZBOWSKI 


DECONSTRUCTIVIST 
IDEAS IN A 
CHICAGO RENOVATION 


TEXT BY JOSEPH GIOVANNINI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY WAYNE CABLE 


OVER THE PAST twenty-five years, a ag 
number of what might be called in- 
dulgent commissions—the house for 
a mother, for a wealthy friend, for a 
lover—have propelled architecture in 
new directions. Robert Venturi did 
a landmark house for his mother; 
Charles Gwathmey did one for his 
parents; Frank Gehry, one for an art- 
ist friend. The houses all changed the 
field and helped launch careers. But 
potentially the most indulgent com- 
mission of all is the house an archi- 
tect designs for himself. 

In 1983 Chicago architect Paul 
Florian bought a small two-story 
frame duplex in Lincoln Park and, 
working with his partners, Stephen 
Wierzbowski and William Worn, re- 
modeled it with very limited funds. 
The result is a design that may be 
spare and apparently simple, but one 
that is a Rosetta stone both for the 
intellectually ambitious young firm 
and for an architectural movement 
known as deconstructivism. 

Florian lives in a 750-square-foot 
space that was formerly divided into 
several rooms and now feels as open 
as a loft. Here, out of view, the archi- 
tects have experimented with the 
avant-garde ideas motivating a grow- 
ing number of designers today. 


continued on page 82 





JAMES W. WALLACE/COURTESY FLORIAN-WIERZBOWSKI, ARCHITECTURE 


The Chicago firm of Florian-Wierzbowski renovated a small 
duplex for partner Paul Florian, and his second-floor studio 
reflects the influences of deconstructivism, 1950s modern- 
ism, de Stijl and Russian Constructivism. OpposiTE LEFT: “In 
the kitchen, colored planes intersect the central white vol- 
ume,” says Florian. The cooktop is by KitchenAid. opposite 
RIGHT: The breakfast area with kitchen counter, right. Small 
table designed by Pierre Chareau; chair by Philippe Starck. 
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Top: Paul Florian in his sleeping loft, a space made possible by opening 
the ceiling to the roof gable. “The skylight and the raised windows 
throughout avoid views of adjacent buildings,” he says. Above: The 
Before and After plans show that the apartment was originally divided 
into three main rooms. Dotted lines indicate the large rectangular red 
“plane” set on angle to the central white box that encloses the kitchen, 
a closet, the laundry area and a stair to the loft. “The red plane pene- 
trates the wall and then reappears in the shower area,” says Florian. 
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CEN TERBROOK 


A CONTEMPORARY HOUSE IN THE NEW ENGLAND STYLE 





TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


On a windswept hill in western Connecticut 
stands Storm Ridge, designed by William 
Grover of Centerbrook Architects. Project man- 
ager was Stephen Lloyd. asove: The southern 
entrance fagade displays two sharply gabled 
wings that are joined by a lattice-front en- 
try porch, with a solarium and second-floor 
hall at rear. RIGHT: “The stained-glass win- 
dow at the front door is an abstraction of 
the overall floor plan,” says the architect. 
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SNUGLY IN PLACE on the crest of a 
hill in western Connecticut stands 
Storm Ridge, a house that, though 
newly built, bespeaks in its steep 
gables, stout brick chimneys and 
clapboard siding a New England 
tradition well worth remembering. 
From its many windows one looks 
out over a series of wooded slopes 
and valleys, which end at last in the 
faint purple smudge of the moun- 
tains that peaceably divide little 
Connecticut from mighty New York. 

The owners of Storm Ridge, Den- 
nis Sisco and his wife, Alexine Lesko, 


are busy executives. Prominent on 


the list of requirements they drew up 





“Storm Ridge was designed to take advantage 
of the views and the climatic conditions of its 
setting,” says William Grover (below, with 
the sundial he designed for the east wing). 
RIGHT: The first-floor plan. BoTtom: The tradi- 
tional aspects of the clapboard siding and 
cedar shingles are offset by the projecting 
porch and the vertical bands of casement 
windows flanking the west-wing chimney. 
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ABOVE: Grover and Lloyd designed a Palladian-style open frame to separate the living room froma 
stairway. Paintings on far wall by Robert Jessup. A work by Eduardo Olveira Cezar is at right. 
Interiors by Connie Beale and Ward Truesdale. Sofa fabric and low table, Donghia. RIGHT: Res- 
idents Alexine Lesko and Dennis Sisco. BELOw: The master bedroom is lit by a west-facing 
bay and a window set high in a dormer. Painting by Amy Vonnegut. Hansen lamps. Stark carpet. 
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for architect William Grover and 
project manager Stephen Lloyd was 
ease of maintenance and effective 
control of the vexatious emergencies 
that are the commonplaces of country 
living. And because they have an 
active interest in contemporary art, 
the couple asked Grover and Lloyd 
to provide plenty of wall space on 
which to display their ever-increas- 
ing collection. 

For the interiors, they sought com- 
fort and simplicity—simplicity to the 
point of omitting draperies and 
shades, even in the bedrooms. “We 
like being waked by the sun,” Dennis 
Sisco says, “and we like looking out at 
the stars as we fall asleep.” 

How did Storm Ridge come to re- 
ceive its somewhat ominous name? 
Whenever the Siscos visited their 





property, it seemed a violent storm— 
rain, hail or snow—would sweep 
down upon them without warning. 
They hoped to placate the gods by in- 
cluding “storm” in the name; that 
ruse having proved unsuccessful, to- 
day they take pride in the unpredict- 
ably wayward weather to which 
their setting exposes them. 

Though the cubical bulk and slant- 
ing roofs of Storm Ridge evoke ances- 
tral images, its rambling floor plan 
is radically unlike that of the usual 


eighteenth-century farmhouse. The 


house consists of two almost equally 
capacious wings, joined in front by a 





latticed porch and at the rear by a so- 
larium. “The wings function differ- 
ently,” Grover says. “One lends itself 
to entertaining guests, the other to 
day-to-day family living.” Between 
the solarium and the entry porch lies 
a well-protected garden court, now 
planted in the Japanese manner. The 
west wing is entered through a mar- 
ble-floored hall. Directly opposite is a 
stairway of highly polished yellow 
pine, separated from the dining room 
by an intricately joined rectangular 
grid that serves as a railing, and from 
the upper level of the living room by 
a mock-Palladian window, lacking 
glass and any architectural function 
except that of pleasing the eye. 

The living room leaps up a full two 
stories to the ridgepole; a fireplace 
stands at the far end, with vertical 
bands of windows rising at either 


continued on page 84 


ABOVE: The projecting screened porch encompasses vistas to the north, west and south. “The views 
here are like paintings and the windows act as frames,” says Grover. BELOW: Sheltered by the two 
wings, the central garden court can be closed off at the solarium and the entry porch for privacy. 
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KITCHENS: 
GWATHMEY SIEGEL 


FORM FOLLOWS FUNCTION IN 
A FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 
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“The marble and ash are ‘self-decorating’ 
materials that enhance the surfaces,” says 
Charles Gwathmey (above) of the kitchen 
in a Fifth Avenue apartment designed by 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates. “The kitchen 
is warmed by rich, subtle colors and light- 
ing effects,” he adds, “creating a calm and 
introspective environment.” LEFT: The plan of 
the L-shaped space indicates the curved coun- 
tertops—concave at the window (top) and 
convex at the projecting work space (center). 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: “The ash cabinetry provides 
a link to the rest of the apartment,” says 
Gwathmey. Across from the central work 
space is the gas cooktop with soft overhead 
lighting. opposite: The long, corridor-like 
space allows for ample work surfaces and cup- 
boards. Walls are covered in white tile, floors 
in pink. Kitchen equipment is stainless steel. 
The oven is at right, with television above. 


“The interior 
space was carved out 
from the existing 
perimeter of the 
building.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD BRYANT 
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COURTESY PETERSON, LITTENBERG, ARCHITECTS 


COURTESY PETERSON, LITTENBERG, ARCHITECTS 


BATHS: 


PETERSON, LITTENBERG 


VAULTING AMBITIONS FOR A 
TRADITIONALLY CRAFTED SPACE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEC MARSHALL 


“The vaulted ceiling 


unifies the master bath and 


alters its apparent scale.” 
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A traditional 1929 Manhattan building with 
nine-foot ceilings is the setting for Barbara — 
Littenberg and Steven K. Peterson’s renova- _ 
tion of a bath for client James A. Britton. 
BELOW LEFT: Before and After plans. The archi- — 
tects repartitioned two small baths and a 
closet into a larger bath and powder room. 


BELOW: “Materials—a parchment-colored mar- 
ble, the mahogany cabinetry and trim—were 
chosen to look strong and luxurious,” says 
Littenberg. The shower enclosure stops short 
of the ceiling “so that it remains continuous 


and does not further subdivide the small + 


(8’ x 8’) space. Mirrors were added to expand 
the room in an interesting, ambiguous way.” 





RIGHT: “The mahogany detailing is reminis- 
cent of a ship’s interior,” says Peterson. “The 
rectangular keystone element at the center of 
the vault is repeated on either side of the 
room. Surrounding it are light boxes that give 
an even glow.” Mahogany trim applied to the 
ceiling “emphasizes its curvature,” he adds. 


BELOW RIGHT: Architects Steven K. Peterson 
and Barbara Littenberg are a husband-and- 
wife team. “We used the vault in the Britton 
renovation as a device to unify and order the 
space,” Littenberg says. “It collects together 
in a simple way the diverse elements of a 
bath while at the same time creating cabinet 
space and opportunities for indirect lighting.” 























PROJECTS: 
PANOS KOULERMOS 


DRAWINGS AND MODEL FOR 
A SANTA MONICA HOUSE 








“It’s a variation on the single-family dwelling,” says Los Angeles-based 
architect Panos Koulermos of a 4,000-square-foot house he designed for 
a couple in Santa Monica, California. above: The south facade of 
the model shows the house’s “visual diversification,” says Koulermos 
—light, open elements at the rear garden area, left, moving toward 
the more closed, formal aspects of the front part of the residence. 


RIGHT: A drawing of the rear elevation features the “gazebo tower” over 
the family room, with a patio and a pergola to the right. “The gazebo is 
a traditional garden object, here given a new formal configuration,” 
says Koulermos, “to provide a different experience.” BELOW: The long 
north elevation highlights the rectangularly patterned stucco surface. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Koulermos in his Westwood office. “An overview shows the concept of the house as an urban cluster, increasing 
its apparent size and adding more complexity to the design,” he says. The model of the house was built by Alek Zarifian. 
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TOP RIGHT: In plan, the long east-west axis pre- 
dominates. Living areas and a music room 
open off the ground-floor hall; three bedrooms 
flank the second-floor hall. The gazebo- | 
topped family room is located at the end of 
the axis, left. ABOvE LEFT: A drawing of the 
south elevation. “The pergola forms a walk- 
way between the house and the garage,” says 
the architect. LEFT AND ABOVE: “The front fa- 
cade of the house is more urban and ceremo- 
nial,” says Koulermos. The double-height 
music room for the musician client creates 
what Koulermos calls the “music tower” (the I 
wing at left on the model and elevation draw- | 
ing). “It is a building within a building,” he 
adds, with a cutaway facade framing the shed 
roof and cylindrical skylight. “It catches the | 
light all day, constantly transforming itself.” 
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The excellent companies listed 
below are prepared to give you 
information on their fine services 
and products. The brochures are 
free except where an amount is 
specified. Simply circle the num- 
ber(s) on the card corresponding 
to the numbers next to your pre- 
ference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, P.O. 
Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. 
Please enclose a check or money 
order for any priced item, plus 
$1.00 (total) to help cover han- 
dling charges for any order. 





1. ATRIUM DOOR SYSTEMS. 

Atrium Door systems are thoroughly explained 
and depicted in a 24-page brochure containing 
detailed drawings and color photographs. 
Special construction features and versatile 
design options are shown with information on in- 
stallation, finishing, materials and hardware, 
accessories and maintenance. $1.00. 


2. BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES. 

A complete color catalogue featuring designs 
and settings of Beveled Glass Industries’ doors, 
sidelites, transoms, and windows, available in 
over 100 standard sizes and styles. Featured 
designs are suitable for everything from Cape 


Cod architecture to Art Deco, from 50's Ranch 
house to high-rise apartments. $5.00. 


3. BRUCE HARDWOOD FLOORING. 
Decorating ideas catalogue. 24-page full-color 
catalogue displays beautifully decorated rooms 
featuring the new generation of care-free Bruce 
Hardwood floors. $1.50. 


4. EAGLE WINDOW & DOOR, INC. 
Four-color 8-page fold-out brochure gives 
product information, sizes, and shows photo- 
graphs of various product applications. 


5. FLORIDA TILE. 

Natural ceramic floors. Literature displays the 
environment of Natura colors, styles and designs, 
which have set the mood for homemakers and 
designers—naturally. Bring the ambiance of 
nature indoors with NATURA, created exclu- 
sively by Florida Tile. 


6. FREDRICK RAMOND, INC. 

Fredrick Ramond is a designer line of decorative 
lighting fixtures for use in architectural, commer- 
cial and residential application. For over 25 years 
Fredrick Ramond has been an innovative leader 
and trendsetter in the lighting industry. His 
designs are readily identifiable and are in ever- 
increasing demand. Send for brochure. 


7. GE. 

GE offers a way to make building a custom 
kitchen appreciably easier... MONOGRAM 
built-in appliances. Send for our 32-page cata- 
logue on the complete MONOGRAM line of 
appliances, including the only built-in dispenser 
refrigerator and a fully electronic downdraft 
cooktop. $2.00. 


8. JADO. 

Full-color catalogues which capture the ele- 
gance of Jado and present to you their complete 
line of bathroom faucets, accessories, cabinet 
and door hardware. These catalogues will ac- 
quaint you with Jado’s handcrafted designs and 
provide you with information regarding sizes, 
fittings, finishes, and their coordinated series. 


9. KALLISTA, INC. 

Full-color brochure presenting an overview of the 
complete line.of Kallista products including: Baths, 
showers, basins, faucetry and accessories. 


10. KITCHENAID®. 
The KitchenAid® Kitchen. Full-color brochure 





on the new line of premium quality appliances. 
Includes refrigeration, cooking and laundry 
equipment, dishwashers and portables. 


11. KOHLER COMPANY. 

Bath and Kitchen Ideas from Kohler. A complete 
set of full-color product catalogues covering 
baths and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets 
and bidets, kitchen and bar sinks, faucets and 
accessories. Plus a 68-page full-color idea book, 
BATH PERSONA, designed to help you plan 
and create your bath with Kohler. $8.00. Kohler 
Company. 


12. KWC. 

Euro-styled kitchen and bath faucets; thermos- 
tatic, pressure balanced and conventional 
shower mixers; tub spouts and shower heads are 
described in 14-page color brochure. Known for 
the ultimate in quality fittings for over 110 years, 
KWC combines timeless design and Swiss 
quality. Solid brass construction offered in 
chrome, gold and colored finishes. $1.00. 


13. MAYTAG. Dishwasher Buying Guide. 
A 16-page guide to today’s dishwashers that 
eases the shopping hassle. Includes detailed 
description of performance features and con- 
venience options. Sized to fit in purse or pocket 
for handy reference. 25¢. 


14. MOULTRIE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

Moultrie Manufacturing Company presents THE 
TRADITION CONTINUES, a color catalogue 
showing quality cast aluminum indoor and 
outdoor furniture and accessories in antique 
reproduction styles. Also included in the cata- 
logue is a brochure detailing the Old South 
Columns and information about our custom 
gates and fences. $3.00. 


15. PEACHTREE WINDOWS AND 
DOORS. 

For a free 32-page full-color brochure covering 

Peachtree's complete line of entry doors, patio 

doors and windows and the name of your 

nearest Peachtree dealer, call 1-800-447-4700. 


16. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. 

Our six-color, hard-bound catalogue allows you 
to visualize our total concept for the home. This 
design tool will allow you to create a personal- 
ized look that can be coordinated throughout 
the home in plumbing, wall accessories and 
hardware. All of the pieces to complete your 
individual statement of design. $15.00. 


17. POOLSAVER AUTOMATIC SOLAR 
COVERS, INC. 

Cover your pool in 45 seconds with the flip of a 

switch. Keeps pool clean and safe, and reduces 

cost of maintenance. Send for free brochure, 

drowning statistics, and nearest dealer. 


18. PORCELANOSA TILE. 

Imported ceramic tile. European designer wall 
and floor tiles in a 12-page full-color catalogue. 
More than 200 patterns of exquisite ceramic tile 
for “A TOUCH OF EUROPEAN ELEGANCE 
FOR THE AMERICAN HOME.” $1.00. 


19. SIMPSON MASTERMARK DOORS. 

If doors weren't important, we wouldn't build 
them the way we do. Send for your complete 
color catalogue filled with hundreds of beautiful 
handcrafted exterior and interior designs and 
unique combinations to choose from. Simpson 
Mastermark Doors. No other doors are like them. 


20. THERMADOR/WASTE KING. 
Manufacturer of Microwave Ovens, Micro- 
Convection Ovens, Micro-Thermal Ovens, Self- 
Cleaning Ovens, Range Hoods, Drop-in 
Ranges, Electric and Gas Cooktops, Hoodless 
Cooktops, Indoor Gas Barbeque, Warming 
Drawers, Dishwashers, Disposers, Trash Com- 
pactors, Can Openers, Kitchen and Bathroom 
Ventilators, and Built-in Room Heaters. $1.00. 


21. THOS. MOSER CABINETMAKERS. 
Creators of finely handcrafted solid cherry 
furniture for home and office. Designs inspired by 
Shaker and other rural American cabinetmakers. 
The character is forthright—clean lines, plain 
forms and solid function. Please visit our show- 
rooms or order our catalogue. Inquiries: 4154 
Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101, 
(207) 774-3791 or 210 West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106, (215) 922-6440. 
Catalogue: $5.00. 


22. TRAULSEN. 

The choice of professionals is now yours. Our 
new 36-inch Ultrd®brings classic elegance and 
ultimate performance into your home. Produced 
by Traulsen, the world’s leading manufacturer of 
quality commercial refrigerators and freezers, 
Ultra*puts your kitchen in a class by itself. Please 
send for a full-color brochure. 


23. VIKING RANGE. 

Restaurant-type range designed for home use 
only. High-tech commercial-construction. Gas. 
Infra-red oven broiler. Send for brochure. 











GRAHAM GUND 


continued from page 65 


baths and the twin garages. Upstairs 
is the master suite, centered in the 
command position directly over the 
main entrance. It proves to be the 
room with the oriel. Ingeniously, 
stairs descend from the master suite 
in both directions, so that it’s possible 
to circumnavigate the house without 
having to go outdoors to cross the 
open archway. 

In the center of everything is the 
courtyard, the hole in the doughnut, 
a frozen Zen garden in the winter 
and a cheerful place for meals in the 
summer. “I wanted to pave it in brick 
that would look as if horses had trod- 
den on it,” says Gund. The wife felt 
brick was wrong, and a compromise 
was reached with small granite pav- 
ing stones. The stained cedar-shingle 
roof sweeps down low all around the 
courtyard, keeping it human in scale 
and providing a foil for the tower 
popping up through it. 

Outside, the beautiful site remains 
largely untouched. Carefully placed 
windows frame its views. “We went 
to Maine for four days while the 
house was being built, and when we 
came back the first-floor framing 
was up,” the wife remembers. “I was 
blown away by how much more gor- 
geous the surrounding views were 
now that they were framed by the 
window openings. It was like a mat 
around a picture.” 

She plans future landscaping mod- 
eled on the ideas of Gertrude Jekyll. 
“There will be lots of flower beds 
around the house, formal and geomet- 
rical, then loosening up as you get 
farther away,” she says. “The idea is 
to connect the house to the land.” 

For all its grandeur, its tower and 
its bold sweep—and its recall of 
barns, churches, stables and castles— 
the house is exceptionally comfort- 
able and livable. Rich in imagery and 
food for the imagination, it is filled 
with options. It’s a place for raising 
children, cooking Christmas dinner, 
riding horses, growing flowers, re- 
pairing airplane radios, or any other 
activity an energetic family might 
bring to it. A 





7 FLORIAN 


continued from page 69 


The architects removed the interior 
walls and ceiling to reveal the house’s 
envelope—the basic shape of a house 
in a Monopoly game. Within this 
shell, painted white, the designers 
placed architectural fragments that 
they have shifted and “eroded.” A 
large white central box at the rear of 
the space houses a small kitchen with 
a sleeping loft above. A green wall 


along one side is detailed to look de- 


tached. A red plane slices through the 
green wall and the white central box 
at an odd angle. A black linoleum rac- 
ing stripe is set into the seamless 
white floor. A semi-attached truss 
floats over the living area. 

The architects have, in their words, 
“violated perfection.” Starting with 
an elementary shape, they broke its 
order and destabilized its balance. 
“We pushed and pulled elements, re- 
moving some things, shoving oth- 
ers,” atl “There’s a sense 
that something got dislocated, as if 
elements were scissoring through, 
starting here and shifting there.” 

The white shell accentuates the in- 
dependence of the dislocated parts. 
Even the colors of the fragments seem 
unstable—the hovering plane slides 
between pink and red; the long wall 
between yellow and green. 

Florian acknowledges certain in- 
fluences, but they are, like the forms, 
oblique; the design eludes stylistic 
categories. The shifted ceiling recalls 
the early-twentieth-century work of 
the Russian Suprematists and Con- 
structivists; the intersecting planes re- 
call Dutch de Stijl. Florian says he is 
interested in the collages of Kurt 
Schwitters and in 1950s design and 
architecture. The architect has also 
worked with notions of deconstruc- 
tionism, the literary and philosophi- 
cal movement that has inspired the 
current, similarly named architec- 
tural movement. 

Like others now looking toward 
early modernist work, the architects 
have mixed and transformed their 
precedents with contemporary the- 
ory, to take their design well beyond 
simple revivalism. A 





Available through: 


CALIFORNIA 
Tile By Porcelanosa 
Anaheim ¢ (714) 772-3183 
Ceramic Tile Store 
Citrus Heights ¢ (916) 331-9172 
PJ V Corp. 

San Diego ¢ (619) 459-4512 
CONNECTICUT 
Standard Tile 
New Haven ® (203) 777-3637 
FLORIDA 
D & BTile Dist. 
Hollywood # (305) 983-6373 
D & Bof Miami 
Miami ¢ (305) 592-9340 
United Tile Corp. 
Miami ® (305) 591-8140 
Gulfstream Tile Dist. 
Stuart ¢ (305) 283-1200 
Tampa Tile Center 
Tampa ® (813) 877-5386 
East Coast Tile 
Vero Beach © (305) 562-4164 
GEORGIA 
The Tile House 
Tucker © (404) 939-4370 
ILLINOIS 
American Int'l Tile Co. 


Elk Grove Village * (312) 364-5400 


KENTUCKY 
Mees Distributor 
Louisville ¢ (502) 969-5858 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Tile 
Dedham ¢ (617) 461-0406 
MARYLAND 
Morris Tile 
Tuxedo ¢ (301) 773-7000 
MICHIGAN 
Genesee Ceramic Tile 
Burton ¢ (313) 742-4611 
MINNESOTA 
Kate-Lo Ine. 
Plymouth © (612) 545-5455 
NEBRASKA 


Impo Tile 
Omaha ® (402) 330-1750 
NEW JERSEY 
Garden State Tile 
Rosselle Park * (201) 241-4900 
NEW MEXICO 
Aztec Tile & Carpet 
Albuquerque ® (505) 884-6579 
NEW YORK 
Best Tile of Albany 
Albany ¢ (518) 869-0219 
Canco’s Tile Ronkonkoma 
Farmingville ¢ (516) 736-0770 
Westchester Tile 
Scarsdale ¢ (914) 725-4355 
Casale Tile 
Staten Island © (718) 761-7800 ‘ 
OHIO 
Mees Distributors 
Cincinnati ¢ (513) 541-2311 
Mees Distributors 
Columbus ¢ (614) 294-2501 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Tile Design Inv! 
Bristol ¢ (215) 785-3900 
Best Tile of Pittsburg 
Wexford © (412) 935-6965 
Tile Dist. of America 
Wilkes-Barre © (717) 822-6123 
RHODE ISLAND 
Boston Tile 
Warwick ¢® (401) 738-2450 
TENNESSEE 
W.A. Oyler 
Memphis ¢ (901) 324-6143 
TEXAS 
American Tile Supply 
Austin ¢ (512) 837-2843 
American Tile Supp. 
Dallas © (214) 243-2377 
Mission Tile 
Edinburg ¢ (512) 383-0113 
American Tile 
Fort Worth © (817) 924-2232 
Master Tile MC 
Houston ¢ (713) 688-2812 
South West Tile 
San Antonio ¢ (512) 491-0057 
VIRGINIA 
Morris Tile 
Alexandria ® (703) 642-0017 
Morris Tile 
Norfolk © (804) 855-8017 
WASHINGTON 
Unique Distributors 
Seattle © (206) 682-9470 
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Continuous Arm Chair, Trestle Table Vanden Brink 


Solid cherry furniture designed 
for home and office. 
Please visit our showrooms or order our catalog, $5. 


THOS. MOSER 


CABINETMAKERS 


Inquiries: 415A Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101 (207) 774-3791 
210 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 (215) 922-6440 





Grand hotel elegance, softly stated and internationally acclaimed. 
AAA Five Diamonds and Fisher Five Stars shine for Halekulani. 





i TCT a 
On the Beach at Waikiki 
2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Call your travel agent, or toll free 800-367-2343, or 808-923-2311. 
“TheJeading Hotels of théWorld ° Tren 
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side. The ceiling is supported by a 
crisscross of beams that, their use as 
supports aside, playfully echo the 
beams one might encounter in some ~ 
ancient English village church. 

Through wide French doors the 
dining room gives onto an immense 
screened porch, from whose shelter 
one would be content to sit in a com- 
fortable wicker rocker and observe 
the fiercest of approaching storms. 
Space has been found for a butler’s 
pantry between the dining room and 
the kitchen—a room best described 
as amounting to a small house in it- 
self. On the second floor is the master 
suite, agreeably eccentric in shape 
and layout. A high-backed bird’s-eye- 
maple bed overlooks a no-less-kingly 
whirlpool bath, while other facilities 
are concealed behind a screen of glass 
blocks. There is also an admirable va- 
riety of closets, about equally divided 
between “his” and “hers.” 

The east wing of Storm Ridge con- 
tains, on the ground floor, a library 
sizable enough to pace up and down 
in, a two-car garage, a utility room, 
and a stairway leading up to the 
light-filled second floor. Here have 
been placed a large guest room, two 
smaller bedrooms and an, exercise 
room. A passageway directly above 
the solarium serves to connect the 
master bedroom in one wing with a 
hall in the other, ensuring, with the 
advantage of two sets of stairs, easy 
circulation throughout. 

So the house stands, fresh from the 
architect’s pencil and the builder’s 
hammer and trowel. Being soundly 
designed and soundly built, as the 
years pass it will assume without loss 
of grace the authentic look of age that 
for the time being it can only light- 
heartedly pretend to. Soon enough 
its sharp edges will soften, moss will 
darken its stone steps; strangers mak- 
ing their way along the valley may 
glance up and, catching sight of the 
chimneys and gables, shake their 

-heads and say, “How well they knew 
how to build, those old ones!” And 
the Siscos on their green hillside will 
have reason to know better. A 








GIEISSedian laren <cealciar 
beau#ful in the bath 


The KWC Swiss-made NEODOM®O)single lever 
faucet has become so accepted as'the ultimate 
in design and function in the kitchen, we are 
now Offering it in bathroom basin and shower 
mixer models. Pure personal luxury is the hall- 
mark of this extraordinary faucet and its 
companion lotion dispensers styled for both 
contemporary and traditional bath environments. 

Adventure in color, the NEODOMO offers a 
palette of beautiful lustrous finishes in almond, 
black, red, white, chrome, and gold. The domes 
are also available in custom colors. 

Designed with you in mind, the single lever 
operation offers smooth fingertip control. An 
anti-scald temperature restrictor allows setting 
the maximum water temperature to any one of 
five comfort and safety settings. Another adjust- 
able restrictor can reduce the maximum water 
flow by 20-50% to eliminate splashing and 
unnecessary use of water. 

Swiss precision is obvious in the careful con- 
struction and detail. Built to last and enjoy for a 
lifetime, KWC kitchen and bath faucets are the 
finest taps in the world. Contact us today. 
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KWC/Western States Manufacturing Corporation 
2610 South Yale Street, Santa Ana, CA 92704 

(714) 557-1933, Nortesco Inc., 57 Galaxy Blvd., Unit 5 
Toronto—Rexdale M9W5P1 Canada, (416) 675-3434. 


can be seen at the 
FAUCETS a following dealers: 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dublin 
The Plumbery, (415) 829-1234 


Oakland 
Acorn Kitchens & Baths, (415) 547-6581 


Pleasanton 
Simon, (415) 463-9344 


Redwood City 
Bath & Spa Market, (415) 366-7528 


Redwood City 
Plumbing 'N Things, (415) 363-7333 


San Francisco 
Creature Comforts, (415) 552-5200 
Dahl Designs, (415) 626-1188 
Deluxe Kitchen & Bath, (415) 753-8850 
Floorcraft, (415) 824-4056 
Heick Supply, (415) 282-8535 
P.E. O'Hair & Co., (415) 431-4280 


San Mateo 
F'NF Wholesale Plumbing Supplies, 
(415) 344-2828 


Stockton 

Kelly's Plumbing Supply, (209) 948-1524 
Walnut Creek 

General Plumbing Supply Co., 

(415) 939-4622 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Beverly Hills 
Forms & Functions, (213) 855-1308 
Costa Mesa 
Amco Builder, (714) 642-4184 
Eurobath & Tile, (714) 545-2284 
Irvine 
JM Company Kitchen & Bath Showroom, 
(714) 651-1112 
La Jolla 
Design Studio West, (619) 454-9133 


Los Angeles 

Design Studio West, (213) 854-6415 

Fators, (213) 386-1743 

Furniture Hardware Company, 

(213) 559-2414 

Siematic of Los Angeles, (213) 659-6147 

Zone, Inc., (213) 652-7360 
Mission Viejo 

The Bath Co., (714) 364-4334 
Newport Beach 

Euro American Kitchen & Bath, 

(714) 631-7032 
North Hollywood 

Home Design Center, (818) 985-6610 
Orange 

Faucets 'N Fixtures, (714) 639-9234 

West Coast Kitchens, (714) 771-4741 
Palm Desert 

Kitchens By Lynn, (619) 341-7334 
Pasadena 

George's Pipe & Supply, (818) 792-5547 
San Clemente 

Park Avenue West, (714) 492-4943 
San Diego 

Dixieline’s Classic Collections, 

(619) 695-9712 

Esprit ‘Decor, 1 (800) 433-7446 


Santa Barbara 
Ingalls Plumbing & Hardware, 
(805) 373-2085 
The Studio, (805) 563-2003 
Santa Monica 
Snyder Diamond, (213) 450-1000 
Torrance 
Amco— South Bay, (213) 373-2085 





Tustin 
Designer Kitchens Inc., (714) 838-2611 


Van Nuys 

Familian Pipe & Supply, (818) 786-9720 
Woodland Hills 

Franklel’s, (818) 704-7050 
COLORADO 
Denver 

Thomas Distributing, (303) 571-4418 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 

Luxus, (206): 762-535 
HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii, (808) 521-7447 
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Built-In Acoustimass Music System 





Bose and 102 are registered trademarks of Rose Corporation. Acoustimass is a trademark of Bose Corporation 
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Nulone 


Fill your home with beautiful 
music, not bulky speakers 





and ugly wires! 


NuTone introduces a built-in stereo system 
that can literally turn any home into a 
concert hall. Without taking an inch of 
valuable shelf or floor space. Yet delivers 
music so vivid and real, it seems to 
emanate from the very walls! 


The Bose“ Acoustimass” Music 
System features a Music Center with CD 
player and AM/FM radio. A Primary 
Listening Area Speaker System includes a 
built-in Bass Module, Low Profile Cube 
Speakers, amplifier and volume control. 
And your choice of Bose 102* Series 
Speakers let the music follow you 
throughout your home. 


Installation is easy and can be 
custom-designed for any size home by 
a trained NuTone independent installer. 





Send $1.00 for Catalog 
and the name of your 





i nearest NuTone Sales Outlet I 

NuTone Inc., Dept. AD-8 

I P.O. Box 1580 Cincinnati, OH 45201 I 

I Name i 

i Address I 
City State Zip i 

Pm ar Ba 


Phone 8344 
ee 
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Beale-Truesdale Interior Design, Inc. 
32 Lafayette Place 

Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 
203/629-3442 


Mario Botta Architect 
10 Via Lavizzari 

6900 Lugano 
Switzerland 
41-91-23-70-39 


Florian-Wierzbowski, Architecture 
432 North Clark Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 

312/670-2081 


Frank O. Gehry & Associates 
1520-B Cloverfield Boulevard 
Santa Monica, California 90404 
213/828-6088 


Centerbrook Architects 
William H. Grover 
Stephen L. Lloyd 

Box 409 

Essex, Connecticut 06426 
203/767-0175 


Graham Gund Architects 

47 Thorndike Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02141 
617/577-9600 


Gwathmey Siegel & Associates Architects 
475 Tenth Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 

212/947-1240 


Steven Holl Architects 

133 West Nineteenth Street, Tenth Floor 
New York, New York 10011 : 
212/989-0918 


Panos Koulermos Architect 
1015 Gayley Avenue, Suite 101 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
213/824-3382 


Richard Meier & Partners 
475 Tenth Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 
212/967-6060 


1001 Gayley Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
213/208-6464 


Peterson, Littenberg, Architects 
158 Crosby Street 

New York, New York 10012 
212/505-0023 


Sottsass Associates 
9 Via Borgonuovo 
20121 Milan 

Italy 


_ 39-2-876-306 


Robert A. M. Stern, Architects 
211 West Sixty-first Street 

New York, New York 10023 
212/246-1980A 











s true today as it was then. That’s why we de- patented construction. Heavy aluminum exterior 
MA cipedatoalwindow system--not “just windows” extrusions are pre-finished and cover clear wood 
--with the best of the features you need today. frames and sash to give you warm wood interiors. 


he latest in proven energy-efficient techniques. In- Misincic sizing makes planning and installation 

cluding Low-E EAGLE Maximizer Glass. Special dual simple. For both residential and commercial appli- 
and triple-weatherstripping which brings you some of cations in new as well as replacement construction. 
the lowest air infiltration ratings in the wood window 


hy not add the value of EAGLE’s total window 
industry. True dual-sealed insulated glass. Wy ovstom to your home? With features that will 
ow-maintenance exteriors in your choice of colors stand the test of time. The best is the cheapest value 
L-inciucing special shapes and trim accessories! --and you can have it now! 
ecause all EAGLE products are built with our special 


If You Don’t Have EAGLE, 
You’ve Settled For Less. 
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EAGLE 


WINDOWS - DOORS 


CIRCLE-HEADS - GEOMETRICS 


375 East 9th, Dubuque, IA 52001 
319/556-2270 
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PERFECTION DES 
BEAUTIFULLY. 


A full range of distinctive traditional, classic and 
modern choices await your selection, many with cabinet 
hardware and accessories in matching styles, finishes a 
and colors. Mix or coordinate according to your plan; 
JADO has the choices readily available through design 


show rooms. 








To sample the possibililie  EIADO, weite us forafiee 
brochure at ©: Box 1824, 4690 Calle Quetzal, Camarillo, « 


- GA93010, Fel@phove, 1605) 82-2666, Fax (605) 484-4799. 













Introducing “Riva” 


Tungsten-halogen ambience 
presented with a European 
flair...clear or black acrylic 
accented with red or blue 
neon...unmistakably 
Fredrick Ramond. 


© 1987 Fredrick Ramond, Inc. 


Look for the 1 Ramarep signature of excellence 
2B) OO) Bias 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF ORIGINAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


16121 South Carmenita Road ee i 
Cerritos, CA 90701 213/926-1361 _ 8775 Beverly Blvd. * Los Angel 





LAYLAND-ROSS PHOTOGRAPHY/MUSEUM & ART GALLERY, THE CASTLE 


PETER QUENNELL 





A Heritage of Storms—Byron at Newstead Abbey 





EDUCATION IN eighteenth-century 
England was still conducted upon 
spartan lines, and if a boy were 
summoned to his headmaster’s pres- 
ence he could usually expect a beat- 
ing. But for a certain ten-year-old 
pupil on May 22, 1798, such a com- 
mand had a very different outcome— 
the master offered him “some cake 
and wine, and told him that ... he 
was now a lord.” The “little treat’ 
and the pedagogue’s “‘respectful 
manner,” the boy afterward recol- 
lected, “gave him at once high opin- 
ions of his new dignity.” 

Thus plain Master George Gordon 
Byron, only son of an impoverished 
Scottish widow, became overnight 
the sixth Baron Byron. He inherited 
that high-sounding title through the 
death of his paternal granduncle, an 


i 
: 
| 
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“Through thy battlements, Newstead, the 
hollow winds whistle; /Thou, the hall of my 
fathers, art gone to decay,” wrote Lord Byron 
in the poem “On Leaving Newstead Abbey,” 
1803. LEFT: An 1807 watercolor of the poet. 


eccentric and embittered recluse who 
had long lived alone—except for a 
village mistress, an aged manservant 
and the crickets on the hearth he had 
taught to answer to his voice—at 
Newstead Abbey, a huge dilapidated 
mansion in Nottinghamshire on the 
verge of Sherwood Forest. 

If, as a boy, Byron was proud of his 
title, when he grew up he became al- 
most equally proud of what he called 
his “heritage of storms.” Three of his 
immediate forebears had lived re- 
markably tempestuous lives—his 
granduncle, nicknamed the “Wicked 
Lord” since he had killed his nearest 
neighbor during a duel fought by the 
light of a single candle in a room 
above a London tavern; the poet's 
grandfather, a gallant vice admiral 
known as “Foul Weather Jack” be- 





ABOVE: Originally a medieval priory, New- 
stead Abbey in Nottinghamshire was home to 
the Byron family for nearly three centuries. 
A watercolor depicts the west fagade, which 
includes the remains of the priory church. 


cause the vessel he commanded was 
perpetually running into storms; and 
Byron’s father, “Mad Jack,” a hand- 
some young soldier who had first 
eloped with a fashionable married 
woman and then, after she died, 
captured a plain Scottish heiress 
and rapidly dispersed her fortune. 

From the Wicked Lord, Byron’s 
chief inheritance was Newstead Ab- 
bey itself, which the old man had 
already stripped of the ancient oaks 
that once surrounded it and which 
was then a semi-ruin. Not until 
1817 (when the poet, by this time 
a romantic exile, at last parted with 
the “melancholy mansion of my an- 
cestors”) did the new occupant, his 
former schoolmate Colonel Thomas 
Wildman, make any serious attempt 
to restore its crumbling fabric. Wild- 
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PETER QUENNELL 





man’s restorations were extensive 
and often much too thorough, but 
thanks to his efforts Newstead still 
stands. Today it is one of Great 
Britain’s most fascinating literary 
monuments and a medley of con- 
trasting architectural styles. 

The present west front, for ex- 
ample, includes a single tall triple- 
arched facade of fine medieval ma- 
sonry remaining from the late-thir- 
teenth-century priory church that 
the Byrons had acquired and largely 
demolished after Henry VIII's disso- 
lution of monasteries, and had then 
linked to the country house they con- 
structed on its site. The seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century lords were 
enthusiastic builders and collectors. 

Even the Wicked Lord, before he 
fell into disgrace and began his dep- 
redations, had been a well-known 
man of taste. His devoted old servant, 
Joe Murray (who was afterward to 
join the poet’s household), recalled 
that whenever “my late dear lord” 
heard that “any very costly, rare arti- 
cles of vertu” were being sold in Lon- 
don, he would immediately “order 
horses to his carriage and set out at 
and promptly 
bring them back to Newstead. 


a moment’s notice” 
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A Heritage of Storms—Byron at Newstead Abbey 


continued from page 90 





Although the poet never collected 
pictures, he seems to have inherited 
his granduncle’s affection for wild 
animals—among the Wicked Lord’s 
menagerie was a wolf, which grew to 
immense size, and “so tame that it 
played with the cows and ran about 
with the dogs.” Byron, too, kept both 
a wolf and the bear he bought as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. But be- 


Now a museum, Newstead Abbey is a reposi- 
tory for many Byronic artifacts, including a 
leather helmet designed and worn by the 
poet, his sword and pistols, his inkwell, his 
dog Boatswain’s collar, poetry manuscripts 
and portraits of some of his romantic interests. 


remembered crossing the local green, 
a cricket bat on his shoulder, as a “fat, 
bashful boy, with his hair combed 
straight over his forehead.” 

His education at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, however, soon taught him 
many stimulating and some danger- 
ous lessons. Once he could consider 
himself a man of the world, he de- 
cided he must occupy Newstead, and 
in April of 1809 he celebrated by 
holding an uproarious party there, to 
which he invited some of his favorite 
acquaintances. It was a bizarre festiv- 
ity, and to make it still more romantic 
and fantastic—this was the age of the 
popular “Gothick novel’”—numerous 
picturesque details were thrown in. 
Many of the guests wore monkish 
robes and drank burgundy from the 
“Abbot's” notorious skull-cup, a me- 
dieval cranium Byron had unearthed 
in the cloisters and sent to be set and 
mounted, whence it was “returned 
with a very high polish, and of a 
mottled color like tortoise shell.” 





Today Newstead Abbey 
is one of Great Britain’s most fascinating 
literary monuments and a medley of 
contrasting architectural styles. 





fore he inherited Newstead, the art- 
works had vanished like the oaks. 
For several years Byron and his 
difficult, ill-tempered mother were 
much too poor to move into their 
new home, which was leased to vari- 
ous tenants. During his boyhood 
they temporarily settled down at 
Southwell, a pleasant- neighboring 
country town. And there we have 
one of our first glimpses of the na- 
scent genius, whom a woman friend 


The revelers also had female atten- 
dants. Where Superstition once had 
made her den/Now Paphian girls were 
known to sing and smile, Byron would 
write in the opening canto of Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage, the poem that in 
1812 brought him nationwide fame. 
Just who these young women may 
have been is a problem that Byron’s 


‘biographers sometimes solemnly dis- 


cuss, but the Newstead housemaids 
—those “makers and unmakers of 


continued on page 98 
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Byron at Newstead Abbey 
oe Elta |e lm c.--a continued from page 94 


beds,” as Byron once called them— 
seem, on the whole, the likeliest can- 
didates. (Among the personal records 
he himself hoarded, and which his 
modern publishers have faithfully 
preserved, is a collection of six long, 
passionate letters addressed by a maid 
named Susan Vaughan to her em- 
ployer and “Dearest Dearest Friend.” 
Byron may not have welcomed or 
even troubled to answer them. But , 
they tell their own pathetic tale.) 
Although Newstead has under- 
gone many changes since Colonel 
Wildman set his architects to work— 
besides substituting a boldly Vic- 
torian facade, they destroyed the me- 
dieval Great Hall where the poet and 
his sparring partner Robert Rushton 
regularly used to box and fence—the 
house today remains the central point 
of Byron’s extraordinary life. -— 
Strangely enough, one of the 
smallest and probably least-changed 
rooms throws a vivid light upon an 
odd aspect of his complex personal 
character. This was his bedroom 
a above the ancient cloistral courtyard, 
from which it is approached by a nar- 
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large affair considering the size of the 
room, it has richly patterned draper- 
ies, and on its domed canopy displays 
gigantic gilded coronets. 

Modesty was never a Byronic vir- 
tue—he once compared himself to 
Napoleon, slightly to the emperor’s 
disadvantage—and at the heyday of 

his literary renown he could seldom 
quite forget, or indeed allow the 
world to forget, that he was not only 
a poet but a peer.0 
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DESIGN CAN BE an antidote, or foil, to 
environment. One thinks of Moor- 
ish abodes—with their cool, shaded 
interiors, their splashing fountains 
and mosaics—that must have been a 
balmy surcease after a hard day of 
chopping off the heads of noisome 
Spaniards. 


PRECEDING PAGES: “Gauzy draperies increase 
the feeling of a refreshing oasis,” says John 
Saladino of his design for a Palm Beach ocean- 
front apartment. “The living room ceiling, 
lacquered to a blurred mirror finish, enhances 
the overall illusion of height and coolness.” 


opposite: David Fisch’s murals of “cloud 
trees” suggest the atmosphere of a gazebo in 
the entrance hall. BELOw: “I used cool colors 
in this winter residence,” notes Saladino. 
Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. Lee Jofa drap- 
ery fabric throughout. Saladino-designed so- 
fas and glass table, Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. 





The owners of this apartment were 
used to hot desert climes, as they have 
had a house in Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia, for years. But the commute from 
New York wasn’t getting any shorter 
in these days of airline deregulation, 
and so a few years ago, while on a 
weekend trip to the other Palm— 
Beach, that is—they found them- 
selves an apartment in a new build- 
ing facing the Atlantic. 

“It turned out to be an expensive 
visit,” said the wife recently. 

They turned, as they had no fewer 
than three times before, to designer 
John Saladino. He had worked on 
their Long Island residence as well as 
on two of the husband's offices. 

They wanted something that was, 
as Saladino describes it, “psychologi- 
cally cooling.” Of the result he says, 


perhaps a bit whimsically, that it has 
the quality of a “Jules Verne oasis,” 
an apt-enough phrase given the in- 
terplay of color, marble, glass and 
Neoclassicism. 

The owners were raised in Israel, 
a hot, dry climate. They share an 
enthusiasm for the Mediterranean 
world, so it seems no accident that on 
entering the apartment one comes 
into a space both cool and “wet” and 
dominated by a heroic-scale capital 
that serves as the stand for a round 
glass tabletop. 

What immediately catches the 
eye—after the enormous capital—is 
the mural. Entitled L’Orangeraie and 
covering four panels and the ceiling 
of the circular entrance space, it is the 
work of artist David Fisch. It is teas- 
ingly ambiguous, notes Saladino, 
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Opposite: “In the varying light, the implied colors in the living room are 
* elusive; they change, as does the mood of the Atlantic so close by,” says 
Saladino. aBove: “I injected fragments of architectural elements 
throughout, such as the Tuscan columns and crown molding, to carve 
ceremonial spaces out of a nondescript shell,” explains Saladino. 
Tiffany’s candlesticks reflect in the mirrored wall of the dining area. 


Everywhere you turn, there 
seem to be diaphanous draperies 
billowing in the sea bre 





“like cloud trees. And the aqua is 
‘abrashed’,” he says, employing the 
term used by dealers in Oriental car- 
pets—actually a derivation of the 
Turkish Abraj—to describe a tone 
that, as he puts it, “changes from 
opaque to a more intense value, from 
dark to light. The lighting at the base 
of the mural adds to that illusion.” 

Between two of the mural’s panels 
is a spectacular view of the ocean, 
daintily sheathed with thin draper- 
ies. Saladino showcased the view by 
framing the window with two thin 
columns of pickled and bleached 
wood that “layer the space, so in ef- 
fect you have a sense of theater. 
You're creating a set.” Then, he says, 
“you pass through the illusion of the 
outdoor space toward the bigger 
room.” Saladino is an articulate de- 
signer who expresses his ideas pre- 
cisely. He does not leave it at “good 
flow.” The floor plan, he notes, is on 
an axis, with the capital serving as a 
kind of terminus or aorta. 

“I believe that when you enter a 
space and are pulled through it, you 
experience the space sequentially. 
In this case,” he says, apropos the 
approach to the main living room, 
“from the round foyer you pass 
through the tubelike corridor—trel- 
lised, I might add—and are then re- 
leased into the great room, the sun- 
filled room. In the entrance hall you 
have the benches around the capital; 
in the living room, the seating group 
around the sofa. And the reward for 
all of this axial calculation, this enfi- 
lade, is the framing of the ocean view 
by the pair of sandblasted glass 
screens. The effect is that of shimmer- 
ing and veiled light.” 

The apartment has a 180-degree ex- 
posure, running from east to south to 
west, so it is literally drenched with 
light. Again, the idea was to create 
an oasis while at the same time pre- 
serving the gaiety of the light, not 
shutting it out with heavy, lined 


draperies. Everywhere you turn, 
there seem to be diaphanous drap- 
eries billowing in the sea breeze. 
(“Diaphanous” we seem forever to 
associate with Rome and scantily clad 
maidens tossing rose petals in the 
path of loathsome, obese emperors.) 
The sandblasted glass screens per- 
form much the same function as the 
draperies, if in a more solid and less 
suggestive way. 

“I have sandblasted glass in my 
own Office,’”” notes Saladino, who 
thinks about light the way he thinks 
about space. “We layered light-filter- 
ing materials so that you never have a 
direct view, except for one that looks 
out onto the sea. The view is veiled. I 
like light, but I don’t give away the 
whole story at once. It’s a bit the way 
the Japanese do it with shoji screens, 
except that this is a more Western in- 
terpretation. It’s simply my way of 
layering the experience of light.” 

About those columns. The four 
Tuscan columns, painted silver with 
the intensity of fingernail polish, ap- 
pear at first glance to be refugees from 
one of the Hercules movies. But 
placed where they are, they create a 
room within a room. And of course 
there is something else going on here. 

“The gist of my intent,” says 
Saladino, “is embodied by the ceiling. 
It’s done in a high-gloss, layered fin- 
ish—like a blurred mirror. And then 
you see those Tuscan columns upside 
down, as you would if you were 
peering into a pool. The oasis.” 

Looking back on the project, which 
took a year to complete, Saladino re- 
flects: “The approach here was archi- 
tectural but not severe. It’s sensuous, 
because of the sensuous materials 
used, the elusive color, the juxtapo- 
sition of things that are wet-looking 
next to things that are cool. Basically, 
the most important thing to keep in 
mind is that the apartment was meant 
to give a feeling of calm and serenity. 
And I think it does.” 0 


“T fashioned the master bedroom from two rooms,” remarks Saladino, “and crowned 
it with a floating lacquered vault. The colors create a minimalist yet sensual sleeping 
chamber.” Brunschwig & Fils magenta silk pillow fabric. Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
carpeting. Drum table, Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. Ambience ivory pedestal table, right. 
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American Classic 


in Boston 


Joan Bennett Kennedys Apartment 
Above the Charles 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND PAUL ARNOLD OF 
IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


LEFT AND BELOW LEFT: The main hallway of Joan 
Kennedy’s Boston apartment is adorned with a 
laurel wreath painted as a surprise for her in 1986. 








AFTER YEARS OF late-sixties décor, Joan 
Kennedy felt her Boston apartment 
was having a severe attack of jaded 
modern. It was time for a radical 
change. With her own preference for 
the more leisurely ideals of an earlier 
age, she sought out longtime friend 
Keith Irvine, of Irvine & Fleming, as 
the man to entrust with the renova- 
tion of her city residence in a 1920s 
building above the Charles River. 
The resulting spaces are marked with 
the calm and grace of eighteenth-cen- 


BELOW: “The corridor’s stippled and glazed walls, outlining, and 
French doors with beveled-mirror panes build up a vista of end- 
lessly reflected impressions,” says interior designer Keith Irvine. 


tury interiors, the better to enhance 
Mrs. Kennedy’s remarkable collec- 
tion of American antiques. 

With a clear sense of the region’s 
past, Irvine created an ensemble of 
rooms in an American style that fits 
his client’s passion for Massachusetts 
history like a glove. The apartment, 
once used by family members as a 
large pied-a-terre whenever they 
were in town from Washington, 
D.C., or elsewhere, was both sleek 
and tough enough to withstand ad 


. 


hoc office meetings, boisterous chil- 
dren and hearty get-togethers. 

“But it was never in my own 
taste,” explains Mrs. Kennedy. “Mine 
is much simpler, more traditional.” 
Swayed by a desire to hold fast to 
those spectacular views, she made 
the apartment her own in 1975. “I 
like New England furniture’s plain 
good looks,” she continues. “I love 
Queen Anne and transitional pieces, 
but I dislike late Chippendale.” 

As a veteran of the public’s curi- 


BELOW: “I found the 3rd-century sarcophagus mask while on a 
1966 trip to Egypt,” recalls Joan Kennedy, who stands in the 
library next to a rare American painted Federal armchair. 








osity, today Joan Bennett Kennedy 
cherishes her privacy and enjoys a 
busy life divided between Boston, her 
house at Hyannis Port and her world- 
wide travels. An accomplished pia- 
nist, she has appeared with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and is 
deeply involved in the city’s commu- 
nity and cultural life. Boston is where 


her roots are—her father and grand- 
father were raised in the area. 

“I’m a sailor, and so are my two 
sons and daughter. You'll often find 
us bobbing about out there,” she says, 
indicating the river sparkling below 
her windows. Friends remark on 
Joan Kennedy’s personal warmth 
and devotion to her children, two 


of whom—Teddy, Jr., and daughter 
Kara—live nearby, while the youn- 
gest, Patrick, is in college. 

Her eighteenth-century American 
furnishings, mostly New England 
pieces of exceptional quality, were 
drawn from the collection of antiques 
she and her ex-husband, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy, amassed for their 





BELOW: The living room’s antiques include an 
Irish tea table from Stair & Co., left, and a 
circa 1780 Massachusetts pine highboy. Silk 
drapery fabric from Scalamandré. Clarence 
House velvets; Brunschwig & Fils cotton 
moiré. Antique needlepoint cushions from 
Kentshire Galleries. Gracie Japanese lacquer 
table. RIGHT: A circa 1775 Chippendale mirror 
with original glass is paired with an 18th-cen- 
tury Scottish pine mantel in the living room. 
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sprawling family house in McLean, 
Virginia (see Architectural Digest, Sep- 
tember/October 1973). Thus her at- 
tachment to them is underscored 
with memories. “Keith and I worked 
so well when we did the McLean 
house, which was over twenty years 
ago, that I called on him again,” she 
says. “And I found he remembered 
almost every detail of those rooms 
and furnishings. I purchased eighty 
percent of my antiques in the single, 
week-long auction of the Karolik es- 
tate in Newport in June 1964.” (The 
bulk of the Karoliks’ distinguished 
collection of American furniture and 
painting is in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts.) 

“Keith’s idea,” Joan Kennedy con- 
tinues, “was to rebuild these rooms 
expressly around significant pieces of 







furniture. So that was our thrust. I 
have friends who start with fabrics 
and paint samples—but I’m lucky 
enough to have these wonderful 
things to begin with.” 

The architect was James Crissman, 
of Crissman & Solomon, who can 
produce historical cornices and mold- 
ings as to the manner born. He col- 
laborated closely with Keith Irvine, 
Irvine’s assistant Paul Arnold, part- 
ner Tom Fleming and Mrs. Kennedy 
herself, who was as involved as 
anyone. During the many months of 
demolition and reconstruction, she 
retreated to her house in Hyannis 
Port but returned frequently to Bos- 
ton rather than miss all the fun of 
walls reappearing amid clouds of 
plaster dust. 

Brevity and symmetry are keys to 
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LEFT: “The library was meant to be a comfort- 
able room for informal family gatherings,” 
notes Irvine. The 1836 painting is of the En- 
glish ship Ludlow. Brunschwig & Fils chintz. 
Clarence House velvet on sofa. Sisal floor- 
covering from Stark. aBove: A collection of 
19th-century American silhouettes hangs 
above a circa 1760 slant-top desk in the master 
bedroom. Chintz, Scottish lace and wallpaper 
from Cowtan & Tout. Hansen brass lamp. 


the approach in the formal living 
room. Irvine relied on pale tones 
and a minimum of background orna- 
mentation. “It is a quiet, meditative 
room,” he says. “Mrs. Kennedy keeps 
her baby grand there.” Walls are 
glazed to a shade of creamy wheat, 
while on the floor an antique Oushak 
rug is flaxen with age. An eighteenth- 
century Scottish pine-and-compo 
mantel and the Rococo vitality of a 
carved Chippendale gilt mirror (one 
of a pair) provide the major deco- 
rative features. But wait. Two laven- 
der-colored upholstered armchairs? 
It’s one of Mrs. Kennedy’s favorite 
colors, and its maverick hue among 


continued on page 195 











Pleasures of Villa Contenta 


The Bahamian Residence of Sir Bernard Ashley 


ABOVE: Villa Contenta, a Georgian colonial res- 
idence in Lyford Cay in the Bahamas, is the 
vacation home of Sir Bernard Ashley, who ac- 
quired the house with his late wife, designer 
Laura Ashley. RIGHT: A Victorian marble por- 
trait bust rests on a burled-walnut pedestal in 
the main hallway. Regency side chairs flank 
the entry door. Floors are of Cuban marble. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUDY MASHBURN, ASID 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 





Opposite: “I wanted the house to have a British 
feel,” says Sir Bernard, “something reminis- 
cent of my days with a Gurkha regiment.” A 
late-18th-century Dutch painting done in the 
French style hangs in the salon above a 19th- 
century East Indian walnut-and-cane sofa. 
The window seat, foreground, is 18th-century 
English. Papier-maché tray table, near right. 








CONTRARY TO THE SLOGAN, it is not 
necessarily better in the Bahamas, 
especially when it comes to find- 
ing well-constructed and _ beautiful 
houses, so when Laura Ashley first 
saw the stoutly built Georgian colo- 
nial house in Lyford Cay, she said to 
her husband, Bernard: “That's the one 
I want. Don’t make an offer. Pay the 
asking price.” 

“She knew how I operated,” Sir 
Bernard recalls, “so I always got a 
quick briefing first.” 

That was in the summer of 1985. 
The house had been built in 1960 by 
an architect named Happy Ward, and 
accordingly named Villa Contenta. 
Several months after they bought it, 
Laura Ashley died tragically. “It’s an 
unfortunate name,” says Sir Bernard, 
“but it was there, and I kept it.” 

A widower when it came time to 


decorate the house—which was to 
have been the couple’s winter resi- 
dence—he told interior designers 
Judy Mashburn and Anthony Lam- 
bert that he wanted a bachelor’s 
house that would have the feeling of 
“colonials abroad.” 

Toward the end of World War II he 
had been seconded to a Gurkha regi- 
ment in the Himalayas. The homes, 
mess hall and officer’s clubs were, he 
remembers, “of a special sort, all very 
dark and designed as if the occupants 
were living in Surrey. They were 
very sentimentally decorated houses, 
with a mixture of local Indian and 
English country furniture. Some of 
the houses in Dharmsala, in fact, 
looked so typically Surreyish that 
the only giveaways were the high- 
velocity rifles in the umbrella stand.” 

That, he says, is the only difference 


between the homes of his old regi- 
ment and Villa Contenta. The other 
difference, naturally, is the profusion 
of fabrics from a certain British textile 
firm. “What’s the name?” he says, 
trying to remember the provenance 
of the paisley and floral prints cover- 
ing the heavy sofas in the salon. 
“Evelyn Ashby?” 

One strategic advantage to spend- 
ing winters at Lyford Cay, close by 
the mainland, is that he can “pop 
over” and visit many of the 139 Laura 
Ashley outlets in North America. He 
pilots his own Falcon 10 jet, as well as 
a Bell Jet III helicopter and a deep-sea 
fishing yacht. 

When Sir Bernard bought the 
house, it was, he says, “out of char- 
acter,” especially the sliding win- 


‘dows that made it look “lopsided.” 


He then hired a local Czechoslova- 








OPPOSITE ABOVE: “The dark colors in the salon 
provide a soothing contrast to the brightness 
of tropical ‘days,” notes Sir Bernard. “The 
room offers me privacy for reading and writ- 
ing as well as entertaining.” A 19th-century 
bull’s-eye mirror hangs above the fireplace. 


ABOVE: A 19th-century engraving of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral sets the English tone of the dining 
room. Near it is an 18th-century French col- 
lector’s chest inlaid with ivory and tortoise- 
shell. A Sheraton-style shield-back mahogany 
chair stands next to the gilt English Baroque- 
style mirror. RIGHT: The dining table is set 
* with Ashley family heirlooms: late-19th-cen- 
tury English porcelain and antique sterling. 


kian architect, Henry Melich, to help 
him “get it back.” 

He speaks of the importance of 
“follow-through” in architecture and 
design: “One room’s decoration must 
lead into the decoration of the next, 
which is also why so many exteriors 
fail, because they’ve used the wrong 
windows or mixed up the styles. You 
have to follow certain rules. If you 
don’t, it looks terrible.” 

Sir Bernard is also outspoken about 
economy in decoration, which he lik- 
ens to writing. “Fifty words from a 
good writer describes a hell of a lot 
more than three hundred by a bad 
one, the prime example being your 
great writer Hemingway.” 

The decoration at Villa Contenta is 
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He wanted a bachelor’s house that 
would have the feeling of “colonials abroad.” 


spare but hardly sparse. “I get criti- 
cized by my children for having too 
many things in my rooms. Having 
said all that about Hemingway, 
you've got to have the essential ele- 
ment of comfort, don’t you?” 

The salon, with its cane-backed 
sofa, solid armchairs, and tea tables 
everywhere, is a case in point. It has 
the Georgian-inspired mixture of 
light and dark: the pale marble floor 
and the persimmon walls. The dark 
colors keep things cool during the hot 
days, warm during the cool evenings. 

If the wall colors seem slightly etio- 
lated, it is because the painters were 
unable to cover the bright white 
stucco beneath. “We said, ‘Just leave 
it. It looks better that way, ’” says Sir 
Bernard. “No interior should look a 
hundred percent fresh. You want it to 
look clean, but not perfectly tidy.” 

The dining room, with its heavy 
mahogany table and chairs, is the 


most regimental, as it were. An enor- 
mous mirror reflects the candlelight, 
about which Sir Bernard has, as they 
say, strong opinions. 

“! believe very strongly in only us- 
ing candles,” he says. “I think there’s 
a strong link between light and our 
nervous system, especially fluores- 
cent light. I’ve always noticed that if 
you go into a room that’s heavily lit, 
the noise level is quite high. If you 
use candlelight, people’s voices are 
much lower.” 

Sir Bernard has created something 
very distinctively British here, but he 
seems a restless man who loses inter- 
est once the challenge has been met. 
He is thinking of leaving his colonial 
past behind and building himself a 
truly Bahamian house down by the 
water—stilts, huge veranda, and slot- 
ted wood windows with no glass to 
inhibit the cool night breezes coming 
in off the sea. 0 





ABOVE: A pair of ancient sea-grape trees frame 
a view to the Atlantic. White Adirondack 
chairs provide a comfortable gathering place. 


LEFT: In the master bedroom, antiques and 
chintz give Sir Bernard “a sense of England.” 
The Victorian Gothic columns were incorpo- 
rated into a bed, partnered with a Queen 
Anne game table and Regency side chairs. 
Antique samplers complete the spare décor. 


A. Model Town House 


Visiting Jerry Hall at Her Manhattan Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JED JOHNSON 
TEXT BY DESMOND GUINNESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRUCE WOLF 


LEFT: The entrance to Jerry Hall’s turn-of-the-century New York town house 
reveals an Empire-style mahogany credenza from Agostino Antiques, par- 
cel-gilt bronze candlesticks, and a Victorian porcelain pot from James II. 





For Jerry Hall (below), the main staircase was “one of the outstanding features of the house.” opposite: Jed Johnson retained the original marble 
pilasters and plasterwork in the living room. “We just painted the molding to give it more dimension,” he says. Works by Francesco Clemente 
are on the mantel. Around the low table are a Louis XVI canapé and Louis XVI Revival armchairs. Louis XVI-style commode from Agostino. 











SEVEN YEARS AGO, when Jerry Hall was searching for a resi- 
dence in New York, she decided against the many new 
apartments and penthouses she was shown in favor of a 
town house built at the turn of the century. Although the 
marble columns and elaborate plasterwork were still in- 
tact, the house had been converted over the years into 
apartments and “all the upstairs rooms had locks and bolts 
and bathtubs in them,” she recalls. 

It took about eight months for interior designer Jed 
Johnson and his partner, architect Alan Wanzenberg, to 
dismantle the partitions and restore the house to its origi- 
nal splendor. ‘We called it the Catalogue House,” says 
Johnson, “because at the turn of the century you could 
order an entire room from a catalogue. The house had no 


real continuity of style—the living room looked French, 


the dining room English. When we started restoring it, we 
kept that same look and worked with what we felt was 
appropriate to the architecture of each room.” 

Now model and actress Jerry Hall has what she was 
seeking all along: plenty of space and privacy, a warm 
environment for raising her children and the perfect place 
for entertaining. “Jerry is known for being a great host- 
ess,” says Johnson. “She makes a huge effort for her 
parties—sets a beautiful table, makes sure her guests 
are taken care of, keeps the conversation rolling. One of 
the first things she told us was that she wanted every 
room designed in a way that would be extremely ro- 
mantic.” With the advantage of high-ceilinged, well- 
proportioned rooms—each with its own fireplace—John- 
son was able to provide a fitting background for some- 





opposite: Ideally suited for the small dinner 
parties Jerry Hall often throws is the Gustav 
Stickley oak dining table. A contemporary 
painting hangs over an English dresser from 
Stair & Company. The ironstone china, a 
Victorian ceramic charger on the mantel and a 
late-18th-century high chair are from James II. 


BELOW: For the library, Johnson used Gothic 
Revival bookcases and desk, and a pair of 
late-19th-century tufted-leather armchairs. 
The dollar-sign painting is by Andy Warhol. 
LEFT: “I used 19th-century pattern books to 
design the stenciled ceiling, which balances 
the dark tones of the room,” says Johnson. 


“I don’t really like 
modern things. I 
wanted the house to be 
cozy and luxurious, 
and I don’t find 
modern interiors 
either cozy or 
comfortable.” 








ABOVE: In a corner of the library is a 19th-century Dutch marquetry 
bed. Over it hangs an antique English carved and gilt mirror. BELOW 
A 19th-century temple jar from Gracie rests on a Biedermeier armoire 
in Jerry Hall’s bedroom. Striped chair fabric from Clarence House. 





one who has a keen sense of sophistication and style. 

Perhaps the most surprising trait of this Texas native is 
that she is most at home with an old-fashioned look. “I 
don’t really like modern things,” she admits. “I wanted the 
house to be cozy and luxurious, and I don’t find modern 
interiors either cozy or comfortable.” 

That comfortable elegance is immediately apparent 
in the entrance hall, with its marble floors, and in the 
staircase that leads to the living and dining rooms on 
the second floor. The house is kept warm—literally and 
figuratively—with fires, candles and an endless stream of 
family, friends and visitors. And since entertaining is one 
of the things she_does best, a large landing between the 
living and dining rooms was covered with a parquet floor 
for after-dinner dancing. 

She prefers to invite eight or ten guests over for dinner 
and have others come afterward. “I like to have dinner on 
time, but in New York people are often late,” she says. “It’s 
also hard to keep numbers right, because once word gets 
out, everyone starts to call. It’s always to say that a friend 
has just flown in from Los Angeles. and simply must come. 
But that’s what’s exciting about New York. It’s a cross- 
roads. That’s what life here is all about.” 

The top floor of the house was turned into a nursery for 
her children, Elizabeth and James. “It’s like another living 
room. I love to have tea there,” she says. “Of course, kids 
are really happiest in the country.” Accordingly, she re- 
cently added three more rooms to her ranch house in 
Texas. “Jimmy caught his first fish there the last time we 
went down.” One constant reminder of her birthplace, 
visible from the kitchen windows, is a mural that features 
the yellow rose of Texas set amid a cricket scene, all inter- 
woven with Clematis montana and jade plants. 

And whenever she returns to New York from traveling 
to her other homes in Europe and the Caribbean, the first 
item on her agenda is James II, the store where she buys all 
her china and tableware. “I always stop by there when I 
come to town to see what’s new and exciting. I collect 
sheets—good linen sheets are hard to find, and there’s 
nothing quite like them. I love knickknacks and enjoy 
moving them around from room to room.” 

Modeling assignments and commercials still keep 
Jerry Hall busy. She is launching her own line of swim- 
wear and has recently turned her sights to the stage and 
screen, appearing in an Italian science-fiction comedy. She 
has even managed to turn her home’s one drawback—the 
lack of an elevator—to her advantage. “I never have to 
exercise when I’m staying in New York—five flights of 
stairs do it all for me.” 














opposite: An 18th-century English japanned slant-front bureau and 
an antique mahogany side chair dominate a corner of Jerry Hall’s 
bedroom. Over the bureau are lithographs by Thomas Hart Benton; 
the two prints at right,are by Picasso. Silk drapery fabric from 
Brunschwig & Fils; the leopard-print lining is by Quadrille. Fabric 
covering the bed is from Cowtan and Tout. Carpet by Scalamandre. 








Old World Flourishes 


French T hemes fora Westchester County Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID, 
AND MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 

TEXT BY JAMES REGINATO 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 
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“I now have my 18th-century French house,” 
says one of the owners of a Westchester County 
residence. ABOVE: “I wanted the entrance hall 
to suggest the feeling of a French chateau,” 
says interior designer Robert Metzger. The 
balustrades are modeled after ones found at 
the Plaza-Athénée in Paris. Alberto Giaco- 
metti sculpture, left. Painting is La Ferme de 
Chassy by Balthus. Doris Leslie Blau rug. 
Clarence House settee fabric. opposite: In the 
living room stands an 18th-century Venetian 
commode from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A Chinese lacquered low table from Gene Tyson is juxtaposed with a pair of 
Louis XV beechwood bergéres 4 oreilles with original gros-point and petit-point upholstery in 
the living room. The hanging tapestry, Brussels Garden, dates from the mid-17th century. 
Brunschwig & Fils sofa fabric, foreground. BELOw: In the media room, a polychromed camel from 
the husband's collection of Tang sculpture is flanked by 19th-century converted oil lamps. At 
far right is a Tang warrior. The Queen Anne bench, foreground, has an inset travertine top. 
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“DON’T LOOK FOR a palace in the sky,” 
cautions one of the residents, by way 
of offering directions to her door. 
For a visitor who has been apprised 
of the house’s eighteenth-century 
French country splendors, the warn- 
ing is helpful; without it, he might 
well continue down the winding 
Westchester County road past the 
unassuming 1950s split-level house. 

After the owners decided to re- 
decorate in the French style, it would 
have been considerably less trouble- 
some simply to find another house. 
As he is head of one of New York’s 
most venerable investment banks, 
few addresses would have been out of 
their reach. Any move, however, was 
out of the question—it would have 
meant parting with twenty-four syl- 


= 


van acres on which they’ve happily 
lived since their newlywed days and 
raised four daughters. 

Enter Robert Metzger with his 
associate, Michael Christiano. No 
other designers were called, since the 
team had previously transformed the 
clients’ pied-d-terre in New York’s 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, December 1983). 

Working closely with the resi- 
dents, who were overseeing the struc- 
tural reshaping of the house, the 


A 1712 coromandel screen from Hyde Park 
—a piece that Metzger describes as “filled 
with color, life and movement’”—predomi- 
nates in the media room. Paired Italian 
bergéres and fauteuils from Newel surround 
the low tables. Cowtan & Tout chair fabric. 
Scalamandré pillow trim. Edward Fields rug. 











designers realized immediately that 
their first task was to soften the hard- 


edged shell. To that end, walls were 
glazed, scored or upholstered; win- 
dows were swathed in valances. 

Top priority was given to finding 
the right fabrics. No work began un- 
til clients and designers agreed upon 
the material for the living room drap- 
eries. But once the particular shade of 
red had been discovered, it was, as 
Metzger says, “full speed ahead.” He 
was then free to devote himself to his 
true passion—shopping. He sought 
out a wide array of furnishings, 
from French to Swedish to Italian, 


ABOVE: La Maison de Berlioz by Elisée Maclet, left, and L’Eglise Blanche by Utrillo are exhibited in 
the dining room. A silver tea and coffee service, 16th-century Swedish candlesticks and 18th- 
century glass decanters are arrayed on the Louis XVI side table. Edward Fields rug. Clarence 
House damask drapery fabric and wall upholstery. opposite: Picasso’s Fillette aux Mains Vertes 
“was modeled after his daughter Paloma,” notes the wife. At left is a Louis XVI-style leather- 
topped writing desk. Regency coal bin from Newel. Stark carpet. Cowtan & Tout chair velvet. 


many of which are museum quality. 
Metzger notes that this house is 
living proof that “country” doesn’t 
necessarily mean “rustic.” “This is 
chateau-country,” he points out. “It’s 
quite refined and very elegant.” 


As imposing in character as the 


furnishings are, they do not over- 
power the couple’s art, which in- 


cludes canvases by Cézanne, Utrillo, 
Balthus and Picasso. Nor do they 
overpower the husband's fine collec- 
tion of Tang Dynasty sculpture. The 
overall effect is of quiet elegance, 
which is the way the owners like it. 
“It’s not a chateau!” retorts one of 
them. “It’s just a nice house. Robert’s 
made a silk purse out of asow’s ear.” 
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Equatorial Modern 





Setting for a House in Boca Raton 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 


“SOUTHERN FLORIDA IS LIKE an empty canvas. There’s no in- 
digenous architectural tradition—except for some early 
Spanish settlements on the coast—and the topography is 
flat. Even the vegetation isn’t overwhelmingly original.” 
Melvin Dwork is referring to a recent project, a vacation 
house in Boca Raton. “In fact, people go to Florida essen- 
tially for the climate,” he says. “So the problem for the 
designer is what to put into the aesthetic vacuum.” 

The site was typical: houses clustered in small groups 
around a golf course. “As with so many of these develop- 
ments,” Dwork says, “people tend to buy in with their 
friends, so you get a rather clubby atmosphere. In terms of 
the design process, everyone wants something original, 


TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


but on the other hand they often don’t want to stand out 
from their neighbors. Luckily, my clients didn’t have that 
problem—but they didn’t want a palazzo, either. This is 
strictly an escapist and family-oriented place for them. 

“What I did have to bear in mind,” Dwork continues, 
“is that organization is extremely important to the wife. 
So perfection was taken for granted, at least in the details. 
This is good discipline for me, because I love the overall 
concept, the big picture, but in a case like this I’m forced to 
look at every detail as well. 

“The house itself was neutral—by that I mean it wasn’t 
in fancy dress. And it had some good things going for 
it: scale, for one thing—twenty-foot ceilings and large 


“The difficult part is achieving a tropical mood without getting corny,” says Melvin Dwork of his design for a vacation house in Boca 
Raton. opposite: Italian terra-cotta tiles in the living room and throughout determined the palette; their grid pattern is repeated in 
the grille around the door. The large painting is by Stanley Boxer; at rear is Warhol's screen print Brooklyn Bridge, 1983, made 
in commemoration of its centennial. BELOW: The circa 1900 Japanese screen is from Naga Antiques. Cotton chair fabric, Donghia. 
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rooms—which was an excellent start. In fact, the main 
task was simply cleaning up, getting rid of unnecessary 
architectural details, and making the rooms live up to 
what my clients had asked for, which they summed up 
in two words—‘stylish hideaway.’ ” 

An initial decision, which subtly unified the open lay- 
out, was to introduce a discreet overall motif. “Only light 
surgery, just a local anesthetic,” jokes Dwork. “The front 
door had been framed in rather suburban-looking opaque 
glass panels. We replaced them with a wooden grid and 
used the same device to screen the clerestory window in 
the family room. And one of the smaller windows was also 
gridded. That detailing began to give coherence and a 
sense of context to what had previously been impersonal 
space.” Another early choice was to use terra-cotta tile 
throughout the main areas. “White has become a cliché 
down there,” says Dwork. “I think a simple decision like 
that one can give you a new palette for the entire project.” 

Florida’s lack of tradition is especially problematic when 
it comes to furniture and materials. ““What should you aim 
for?” Dwork asks rhetorically. “Mediterranean? Carib- 
bean? Portuguese? My solution was to attempt something 


ABOVE: Dwork designed the marble bar “in a fifties-revival mode.” Undetermined Line, right, is by Bernar Venet. BELOW: Over the 
Le Corbusier dining table are Jasper Johns’s Untitled (Red), Untitled (Yellow), Untitled (Blue). Black fabric, Clarence House. 














“Spare, bold effects” in the family room include a clerestory window with gridded screen that filters the sun and creates 
patterns of light. Print is by Raymundo Sesma; left, a carved African antelope head. Banquette fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 


that might be called equatorial modern—starting from a 
base of simplicity and using quotations from a myriad of 
cultures and continents. You'll find Philippine, African 
and Indian objects here, as well as classic modern furniture 
and some pieces I designed myself.” 

Another important decision was that nothing should be 
of great value or fragility. “I think vacation places should 
be wash-and-wear, free of the anxiety that your Miré is 
going to molder away without air-conditioning, or that if 
you skip a visit your orchid collection will have withered. 
I wanted the owners to be able to walk in and find the 
place livable at any time of year.” 

Dwork feels the house is very much a product of this 


moment. “For one thing, fifteen or twenty years ago it 
probably wouldn’t have been so easy for my clients to 
accept its utter simplicity. I think we’ve all become more 
sophisticated in defining luxury. Today it’s matters like 
privacy, light and silence that count. 

“The other thought I have when looking back on this 
project is how international the entire field has become. 
The Philippine bamboo chairs in the family room, for 
instance. I spotted them at the Valentino boutique in 
Paris. I doubt that in the past I would even have thought 
of shipping them home, but now the logistics are so easy. 
And there’s the additional irony of finding tropical fur- 
niture in an Italian designer’s French shop. It’s all part of 
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the internationalization of the design world these days.” 
Dwork has always questioned the necessity of things 
otherwise taken for granted. “I asked myself whether we 
needed a clunky sofa in the living room or whether four 
armchairs might not be more flexible. Then I said, ‘Why 
all-leather in this climate?’ So while the frames are leather, 
the cushions are off-white textured cotton.” 
The main thrust, however, was toward a benign and 
versatile house with no tours de force of high drama. 


down from other projects I’d designed for the owners.” 

“Mel is right—I’m a very organized person,” says the 
wife. “So I appreciate the thought he’s put into making the 
house so workable. The lightness and clarity of the kitchen 
is my favorite example. I never cook in New York, but 
down here it’s become a pleasure. The open plan of the 
house is something else I’m very excited about. I think 
originally it intimidated me somewhat, but now I love it. 
To me this is the test of a successful collaboration— 


“It’s just a harmonious assemblage of familiar pieces,” he 
says. “Literally—for in many cases we brought things 


whether the designer can make you see or feel something 
you didn’t before. And help you enjoy it.”0 
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“I think we've all become more 
sophisticated in defining luxury. Today 
it’s matters like privacy, light and silence 
that count,” says Dwork. 


LEFT: The Dwork-designed bed was placed at 
an angle “to give an otherwise static space 
some movement,” he says. The bedroom’s 
cultural mix includes a low Korean table; a 
planter’s teak-and-cane chair; a lacquered Jap- 
anese box and chest used as tables; and an 
Indian screen, all 19th century. Bamboo “fish- 
ing pole” lamps are an Isamu Noguchi design. 








ABOVE: A carved African chair stands in front of the Indian fretwork screen. 
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ABOVE: Dwork describes the pool area—which he designed “for swimming, 
sunning and dining”—as “a spot that’s Florida contemporary in feeling, but 
with Caribbean overtones.” Lush plantings screen the adjacent golf course. 
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Champagne and Roses 


Odette Pol Rogers English Aesthetic at Large in France 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


“Except for the bay windows, which I added in a moment of Anglomania, the house is typical of the style of the area,” says 
Odette Pol Roger (opposite above). Her summer house in Normandy, where she enjoys fly-fishing on the shores of the An- 
delle River, is a place to relax when she’s away from the family champagne house in Epernay. opposite: A collection of Nepalese 
brass eggs and animals appliquéd with coral and turquoise is displayed on a sitting room table with photographs, including 
one of Winston Churchill and British ambassador to France Alfred Duff Cooper in 1944. above: Surrounded by roses and 
carnations from her garden, a photograph of Odette Pol Roger by Cecil Beaton stands on a late-Empire marble-topped table 





THE TOWN OF EPERNAY in northeastern France lies in the 
heart of champagne country, and it is there that Pol Roger 
& Co. was founded nearly 150 years ago. High quality 
has made its champagne famous ever since, and Madame 
Jacques Pol Roger, the widow of the late owner, is con- 
sulted to this day for her opinion of the cuvée—the crucial 
yield from pinot noir and chardonnay grapes that forms 
the heady wine. If “Madame Jacques” disapproves of the 
proportions of the blend, the formula is changed, for her 
nephews Christian Pol Roger and Christian de Billy, who 
now run the business, rightly admire her judgment. 

She herself makes light of her role. “Yes, my nephews 
do consult me. After Jacques’s death they asked me to do 
some public relations for the house, and it amused me to 
do this,” she says. “I traveled a bit and was the first French- 
woman to become president of the International Wine 
and Spirits Association. My last big effort was when we 
launched a vintage called Cuvée Sir Winston Churchill.” 

It seemed to her appropriate to give a large party at 
Blenheim Palace, in Oxfordshire, where the late prime 
minister was born. It was attended by hundreds of wine 
lovers and many of Odette Pol Roger’s British friends, 


none of whom have forgotten the enchanting story of her 
relationship with Churchill. It began immediately after 
World War II, when Churchill made his first visit to Paris 
to celebrate the Allied victory. Always passionately senti- 
mental about France, he was visibly moved by the enthusi- 
asm of the huge crowds that welcomed him, and by the 
time he arrived at the British embassy he was all but 
in tears. There he found that his hostess, Lady Diana 
Cooper, had placed him beside Mme Pol Roger, a young 
woman whose beauty and charm were the embodiment 
of everything he loved about her country. 

It was a long, historic day for the prime minister, but 
when the time came to board his aircraft for the return 
flight to England, he thought to give an order to the British 
ambassador to France, Alfred Duff Cooper: Every time he 
came to Paris, Mme Pol Roger was to be invited to the 
embassy. The order was carried out faithfully by succes- 
sive ambassadors for as long as Churchill lived. 

There were téte-a-téte dinners at 10 Downing Street 
when Odette visited London, and one day a message ar- 
rived at Epernay: “I have named my racehorse Pol Roger; 
will you come with me to see her run at Brighton?” Of 


Mme Pol Roger describes the main living room in Normandy as “a cheerful confusion.” Above the marble mantelpiece is a 
Louis XVI-style gilt mirror, accompanied by a 19th-century clock. Landscapes and classical scenes are set against the paisley 
wallcovering, which is echoed by the sofa and Louis XVI-style footstool. The fireplace pillow is covered with a Persian rug. 
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Epernay 


course she accepted, and although the filly ran poorly they 
had a splendid day, going down by train together with a 
bottle of Pol Roger to sustain them during the journey. 

Mrs. Churchill warmly approved of the relationship 
and remembered years later to include Odette’s name on 
the short list of personal friends who were invited to at- 
tend Winston Churchill’s state funeral service at St. Paul’s. 

Today Odette Pol Roger’s main residence is still the 
house her father-in-law gave his son and daughter-in-law 
on the avenue de Champagne in Epernay. “The houses on 
the avenue de Champagne are each uglier than the next,” 
she says, “but cozy, with their big flower gardens and 
vegetable gardens.” She is an expert gardener and remains 
active in the local horticultural society. 

The young couple lived near Jacques’s parents, and 
Odette was devoted to her father-in-law, a splendid man 
who loved shooting and fishing and could not have cared 
less about the magnificent possessions he inherited. Dur- 
ing the Second World War he financed the French Resis- 
tance in the region but refused to be repaid, saying: “If I 
had been young I would have been with you.” The only 
reward he accepted was a Sten machine gun, which he 


Pol Roger tradition dictates that its directors be familiar with all aspects of making champagne. above: Odette Pol Roger inspects 
a bottle in the winery’s cellar, which consists of over four miles of winding passageways. BELOW: A photograph of Churchill, 
whom she met while serving as a French Resistance courier, and an Empire sewing box are displayed in the library at Epernay. 
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Churchill called the Epernay house “the world’s most 
drinkable address.” Lert: In the library, tufted chintz 
chairs add an English accent to the room’s 19th-century 
French arrangements. A gilt-bronze clock in a bell jar 
rests on the marble mantel. ABOVE: Engravings flank the 
Neoclassical overmantel and mirror in the bedroom, 
which also features a Louis XVI tapestry fire screen. 


hung against a superb sixteenth-century tapestry. At his 
death Jacques and Odette inherited his collection. By that 
time Odette was buying modestly from antiquarians in 
Paris and in the provinces, and what she describes as an 
ugly house had become the charming one it is today. 
While she loves her quiet life in Epernay—it is there that 
she spends much of the winter, devoting herself to local 
concerns—there are interludes in her small Paris apart- 
ment on the Left Bank. Summers are spent in Normandy 
at her house on the Andelle, one of the best trout rivers in 
France. An excellent fly-fisherman, she often invites her 
French and British friends to come for fishing weekends. 
Although Odette Pol Roger is very French—her father, 
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Paris 


General Georges Wallace, despite his English name, was a 
hero of the French army in World War I and served his 
country all his life—she has English blood, and her great- 
grandfather was the illustrious collector Sir Richard Wal- 
lace. The paintings, furniture and decorative arts he left to 
the British nation are admired today by art-loving visitors 
to London’s Hertford House. 

Thus Odette Pol Roger’s guests have often suggested 
that her remarkable flair for decoration comes from her 
famous ancestor, but she pooh-poohs this, saying: “People 
do go on and on about Sir Richard Wallace and the Wallace 
Collection, but the fact is I like English houses, and my 
affinity for them has influenced the way I have arranged 
my things. You see, in France even the finest chateaux 
sometimes have a stiff quality that you would never see in 
England. Have you ever been to Drumlanrig, the duke of 
Buccleuch’s Scottish castle?” she asks. “Well, you walk into 
Molly Buccleuch’s sitting room and what do you find? A 
Holbein portrait on the wall, a chest by Cressent that prob- 
ably came from Versailles, a dog basket and a drinks table. 
I adore that mixture.” 

She has translated this casual eclecticism into French in 
both of her country houses, and even her Paris drawing 
room surprises by its informality. The encoignures in the 
corners of the room are signed by Riesener; they come 
from a beloved maternal aunt and were originally part of 
the royal collection at Compiégne. The Meissen porcelain 
that fills the Louis XIV cabinet is of museum quality. Yet 
the sofas and chairs are covered in a brilliant blue chintz 
a la perse that was made for her friend the late designer 
Emilio Terry. At her request he never permitted it to be 
reproduced. It is a ravishing fabric, but a more conven- 
tional person would have covered the furniture in damask 
or velvet. The Pol Roger style is as lighthearted as the bou- 
quets she arranges in the rooms of her three residences. 

What would Sir Richard Wallace have made of his great- 
granddaughter’s taste? Probably he would have been sur- 
prised, for in his time magnificence was all. If one was 
fortunate enough to possess royal furniture, one showed it 
off in an appropriately splendid manner, and it would not 
have done to mix signed furniture with dog baskets in 
the noble residence he maintained in Paris. Yet he could 
not have failed to be proud of Odette, for he was a man 
of taste who loved all that is best in France.0 





Painted Louis XVI-style boiserie, and stop-fluted pilas- 
ters on the walls and mantelpiece create vertical order in 
Odette Pol Roger’s Paris apartment. The formality is 
tempered by bold chintz and a patterned carpet, pillows 
and throws. Eighteenth-century Hochst porcelain birds 
are displayed on gold-leafed wall brackets. Gilt-bronze 
chinoiserie chenets at the fireplace and a Kangxi fa- 
mille-jaune vase-lamp, left foreground, add an Orien- 
tal touch. The crystal chandelier is 18th-century French. 
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Art: 
Marine Painting 
Capturing the Spirit of Ships at Sea 


TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


“THE SKY ABOVE, THE SEA AROUND, and nothing else!” That 
was Herman Melville’s bravado description of a six-month 
sea voyage in his novel Typee. “It is an immense desert, 
where man is never lonely, for he feels life stirring on all 
sides.” So Jules Verne’s hero Captain Nemo claimed in 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Neither comment, 
curiously, seems appropriate for the perilous situation de- 
picted in Winslow Homer's classic marine painting The 
Gulf Stream: a black man in a storm-battered boat drifting 
through shark-infested waters. 

The lesson, perhaps, is that the sea is all things to all 
men. Like anything else of significance in life, it is a per- 
petual contradiction. Yet the earliest marine painters ap- 
parently never felt the need to philosophize about the 
sense of isolation and independence the sea offers, or the 
threat of danger its immensity implies. 

Historians tell us that marine painting began with the 
Dutch and Flemish in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. It was, chiefly, a descriptive, practical 
form of art in service to maritime powers in the age of 
exploration. An artist might work as a “draughtsman to 
the fleet,” recording the appearance and movement of na- 
val and mercantile vessels. 

Not unexpectedly, the progress of marine painting fol- 
lowed in the wake of naval power. It flourished in En- 
gland during the long development of Britain’s empire, 
beginning with the arrival of two Dutch painters—the 
Willem van de Veldes, father and son—in 1672-73. It was 
still a utilitarian genre: Young officers at the naval colleges 
were instructed in making watercolor-and-pencil sketches 
of coastal views and foreign harbors for navigational pur- 
poses. However, professional painters like the van de 
Veldes and their eighteenth-century English followers— 


A Calm Sea, Hendrik Dubbels, circa 1660. Oil on canvas; 
21” x 29”. Commemorating their country’s role as a mari- 
time power, 17th-century Dutch painters recorded the sea 
battles and trading activities that marked the period’s expan- 
sion into overseas ventures. Otto Naumann, Ltd., New York. 
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ABOVE: Merionethshire, Antonio Jacobsen, 1883. Oil on canvas; 24” 
x 42”. The prolific ship portraitist Jacobsen—born in Copenha- 
gen, where he studied at the Royal Academy—documented the 
vast procession of ships that sailed in and out of New York Har- 
bor. Schillay & Rehs, Inc., New York. BELOw: American Sloop of 
War in a Hurricane, James E. Buttersworth, circa 1855. Oil on can- 
vas; 14” x 22”. Tutored in the art of marine painting by his father, 
the English-born Buttersworth here portrays a U.S. naval vessel 
caught in a storm at sea. Oliphant and Company Ltd., New York. 
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OPPOSITE TOP: Cuba, James Bard, 1854. Oil on canvas; 42” x 621%”. 
Built in 1854 by Samuel Sneden in New York—where Bard 
would have painted this work—the 604-ton Cuba carried passen- 
gers and mail between Mobile and New Orleans. Richard York 
Gallery, New York. OpposiTE BELOW: Coast of Labrador, William 
Bradford, circa 1865. Oil on canvas; 12” x 20”. Never far from the sea 
throughout his life, the American Bradford sailed to Labrador seven 
times during the 1860s, photographing and sketching the iceberg- 
filled waters of the region. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. 
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British artist Robert Salmon recorded the bustling activities of Boston 
Harbor and influenced the work of the Luminist master Fitz Hugh Lane. 
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A Revenue Brig Under Way, Robert Salmon, 1826. Oil on canvas; 
23” x 37”. Painted two years before Salmon left his native En- 
gland to settle in Boston, this portrayal reveals his concern for 
detail and for the qualities of light and water. His work would 
later influence other marine artists. Richard Green, London. 
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including Dominic Serres and Charles Brooking—made 
careers as “designers of sea battles,” depicting naval en- 
gagements based on the reports of officers and seamen, 
recording East India Company vessels in port or royal vis- 
its of state. They worked on commission. 

English patrons of the early nineteenth century could be 
exacting when it came to accuracy of detail. The British 
admiral George Mundy reprimanded the painter George 
Chambers: “Why is the foretopsail not set?—no man of 
war loosens her foretopsail as a signal for sailing—unless 
she is in charge of a convoy and at anchor.” The duke of 
Clarence (later William IV) was another man who knew 
ships and sailing. After a careful study of J. M. W. Turner’s 
painting of the battle of Trafalgar, he gave a sailor’s unfa- 
vorable critique—and received, it is said, a less than def- 
erential response from the artist. The duke had abrupt 
words for the man who would represent the new era in 
marine painting: “I have been at sea the greater part of my 
life, Sir... and I’ll be damned if you know what you are 
talking about.” Turner’s seascapes ushered in the age of 
Romantic painting: fiery sunsets, shipwrecks, storms at 
sea, the early-nineteenth-century pursuit of the sublime. 

In America, marine painting had its beginnings in late- 
seventeenth-century portraits of Yankee sea captains and 
prosperous merchants—with a background glimpse of a 
ship proceeding in full sail out of the canvas, a tradition 
that carried on into the next century. With the arrival of 
such British artists as Robert Salmon and James But- 
tersworth in the nineteenth century, American marine 
painting followed the same developmental course it had 
taken in England: battle scenes (commemorating the War 
of 1812), ship portraits, harbor views. Salmon recorded the 
bustling activities of Boston Harbor with dazzling bril- 
liance and definitively influenced the work of the Lumi- 
nist master Fitz Hugh Lane. Buttersworth glorified the 
fast-moving American clipper ships, while folk artist 
James Bard portrayed the Hudson River steamboats—em- 
blems of American competitiveness and know-how. 

But later in the nineteenth century, marine painting was 
no longer such a specialized genre. Whistler had swathed 
its documentary details in nocturnal blue-and-silver mists. 
The Impressionists—both the French and the later Ameri- 
can painters—rendered coastal views and beach scenes in 
resplendent light and color. Frederick E. Church and Wil- 
liam Bradford extended the territory of marine painting to 
the polar reaches of Labrador and the Arctic. Winslow 
Homer and Thomas Eakins approached it with a sober 
realism that was no less suggestive of the precarious nature 
of man’s involvement with the sea. 

Perhaps the nineteenth-century English landscape 
painter John Constable should have the last word on the 
fascination that paradoxical subject held for generations of 
painters, poets, scientists, explorers, seafaring novelists: 
“Of all the works of the Creation none is so imposing as 
the Ocean.” Oddly enough, it was not a subject Constable 
often painted.0 
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At the Harbor Court 


David Murdocks New Luxury Hotel in Baltimore 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSZI MESKAN, ASID 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


opposite: In the lobby, a curving staircase, oak paneling and marble floors set the dra- 
matic tone for David Murdock’s new Baltimore hotel, the Harbor Court. Accents in- 
clude a brass chandelier and mahogany drum table. “I believe one must get a feeling, 
a sensation, on entering a room; otherwise I’ve failed,” says interior designer Joszi 
Meskan. BELOw: Dutch paintings flank a carved console and mirror in the lobby. Clar- 
ence House fabric on oversize George II-style chairs. Low table, Baker. Stark carpet. 








MARYLANDERS ARE KNOWN for their 
charm, hospitality and pride in their 
state. Ask a Marylander about his- 
toric Annapolis and you'll receive an 
illuminating lecture on the influence 
of Sir Christopher Wren on Ameri- 
can Colonial architecture. Toss out a 
query about the Eastern Shore and 
you'll learn all about the charming 
eighteenth-century plantation houses 
of the Chesapeake Bay country, and a 
lot about wild geese. 

But until very recently it was next 
to impossible to persuade an inhabit- 
ant of Baltimore, the largest city in 
the state, to explain why one of the 
finest harbors on the East Coast was 
derelict. Pressed for an answer, a nor- 
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LEFT: Celebrating the fantasies of the armchair adventurer is the Explorer’s Club, with 
an African-inspired mural and another evocative of 19th-century Italian paintings, 
both by John Wullbrandt. Accessories include Chinese ginger jars and architectural 
engravings. Henredon game tables. Cane wallcovering, Wicker Works. Stark carpet. 
ABOVE: Wicker chairs have Brunschwig & Fils fringe and tassels. Lamps, Ambience. 


mally loquacious Baltimore friend 
would merely utter, “Well, it’s a very 
important commercial port, but we 
don’t go near it after dark. Those 
warehouses are pretty shabby, and 
there aren’t any decent shops or res- 
taurants. There isn’t a first-class hotel 


in the area.” 

Now, at last, all that is changing. 
New blood has brought energy and 
vitality to Baltimore, and thanks to 
Los Angeles financier David Mur- 


dock, the city does have a new first- 
class luxury hotel—the Harbor Court. 
Its discreet brick facade gives directly 
onto the city’s newly renovated inner 
harbor, and just a few yards away 
stand two historic sailing ships, the 
Constellation and the Chesapeake. 
They are moored and ready for ex- 
ploration just below the dramatic 
height of the National Aquarium, the 
main target of the more than seven 
million annual tourists to the area. 





LEFT: The 6,500-volume “concierge library” 
near the lobby is used for quiet conversation, 
making travel arrangements or simply relax- 
ing. Damask covers the contemporary sofa 
and armchairs. The chandelier and Baker 
tray table are brass; lamp bases are bronze. 
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BELOW: A vignette in Ravenhurst, a private dining room, includes a painted screen 
featuring a Herculaneum scene by Edward Martinez. On the side table are English 
sterling-silver candelabra and silver vegetable dishes with ivory handles, all circa 1850. 
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BELOW: One of the dining rooms in Hampton’s, the hotel’s main restaurant, overlooks 


the National Aquarium at Baltimore Harbor. Paintings are Thomas Hudson's portrait 
of Dorothy Chicheley, circa 1749, and a Dutch-style floral still life. Furnishings are 
“reproductions of pieces that might be found in an English country house,” says Joszi 
Meskan. They include Sheraton-style dining tables and smaller side tables of 
yew, satinwood and rosewood. Wall, drapery and chair fabric, Clarence House. 
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Splendid as the site is, Murdock 
and architect Arnold Savrann dis- 
dained size and ostentation. In fact, 
there are only 203 rooms and suites 
for guests, and business is booming. 
The excellent cuisine of Hampton’s, 
the Harbor Court’s four-star restau- 
rant, is one reason for its success. 
David Murdock’s disarmingly simple 
philosophy is another: “I want our 
guests to be treated as I enjoy being 
taken care of myself.” Indeed, upon 
entering the flower-filled lobby you 
have the sensation of being there at 
the personal invitation of the owner. 

A multifaceted collector, Murdock 
owns Stair & Company, the re- 
nowned New York and London 
antiquaires specializing in fine eigh- 
teenth-century English furniture. His 
vast house in Bel-Air, California (see 
Architectural Digest, February 1987), 
was decorated by his late wife, Gabri- 
ele, and reflects his love of English 
and Oriental antiques of high quality. 
To carry out his plans for the Harbor 
Court, he chose interior designer 
Joszi Meskan of San Francisco. “The 
project at times suggested that we 
were building a lavish town house 
for David Murdock,” she says, “but 
the reality was that we were building 
a warm, intimate and comfortable 
hotel. Mr. Murdock loves contrast, 
nothing wishy-washy. He wanted 
pure, strong colors and fine quality.” 

David Murdock has a vivid sense 
of history, and he wanted the effect 
of an English country house in which 
generations of collectors have effort- 
lessly blended their styles. Thus it 
took a year for his team of highly 
skilled craftsmen to produce the deli- 
cate details of the marble floors and 
carved oak paneling throughout. 
And Joszi Meskan spent months 
scouring London to find just the right 
antiques and pictures. 

A breakfront contains such varied 
objects as a mother-of-pearl horse, 
ivory-inlaid naive toys and a myriad 
of brass nautical instruments. These 
fit in very nicely with precious Sévres 
plates, the whole guarded by an 
astonishing leopard carved of wood. 


continued on page 197 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE ABOVE: One of 36 individually decorated suites, each with a harbor 
view, the State Room features copies of a Van Dyck portrait of Sir Robert Shirley and 
a Rex Whistler mural on canvas screen. Sofa and tub-chair fabric, Lee Jofa. Henredon 


mahogany low table and end table. Desk lamp, Chapman. Jack Lenor Larsen canopy 
lining and dust ruffle. Wallcovering, drapery and armchair fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 





OPPOSITE BELOW: A cheerful floral chintz characterizes the sitting room of the Clipper City 
Suite. Near the mahogany breakfront is a Chinese Export armorial plate. Carved wooden 


animals are from India. Cabriole-leg table, side chair and plant stand, Hickory. Celadon 
lamps from Paul Hanson. Wallcovering from Scalamandré. BELOW: An all-marble bath con- 
tains a Rousseau-inspired mural, a carved shellback chair and a brass-framed mirror. 
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Jay Spectre redesigned a 13,000-square-foot East Hampton house for clients who wanted inte- 
riors that were both contemporary and conducive to frequent entertaining. Lerr: In the entrance 
hall a hooked-rug “map” by Alan Davie depicts the coastline of the Hamptons. On the Régence- 
style side table are a pair of 19th-century Japanese table screens. peLow: Alan Siegel’s whimsical 
chair, White Eyes, and a Ben Schonzeit oil, Support, 1984, animate a corner of the living room. 


Contemporary Thinking 


New Vision for an East Hampton House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
TEXT BY CHARLES BRICKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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“It is my belief 
that our environments 
are mirror images 
of ourselves.” 


THE ROAD TO DESIGN success is often a 
rocky one, but it can be smoothed. 
Jay Spectre feels it must be. He em- 
phasizes that beyond aesthetic con- 
siderations, an essential aspect of ev- 
ery worthwhile design project is the 
establishment of a smooth system of 
practical communication between de- 
signer and client. There is a business 
as well as a design contract to be hon- 
ored, after all. In this case, Spectre 
and the owners of a spacious house in 
East Hampton collaborated with a 
precision approaching that of beauti- 
fully oiled clockwork. 

The designer suggests a reason 
why: “When you've known clients 
for quite some time and you've done 
several jobs for them—and for mem- 
bers of their family—a rapport estab- 
lishes itself. A working vocabulary 
develops that sometimes remains 
unspoken. It certainly exists with 
these clients.” 

It was a special pleasure, then, for 
Spectre and his partner, Geoffrey 
Bradfield, to take on the East Hamp- 
ton house. “For one thing,” Bradfield 
explains, “the location is spectacular. 
The house is set among several acres 
of dunes, and it’s big: 13,000 square 
feet. There are four guest rooms, a 
wing for the staff and a sixty-by- 
thirty-eight-foot living room.” Yet 
Spectre and Bradfield have endowed 
the house—large as it is—with an 


Working with partner Geoffrey Bradfield, 
Spectre created various sitting areas within 
the expansive living room to lend the space a 
sense of intimacy. The oil, Eagles Pass, 1977, is 
by Friedel Dzubas. On the Spectre-designed 
low table are three Chinese carved-cinnabar 
vases, from a collection assembled in Japan 
Sultanabad rugs date from the 19th century. 
Chair and sofa fabric from Clarence House 





easy intimacy. The living room, for 
example—with a high pitched ceiling 
and a massive fieldstone fireplace— 
has been ingeniously parceled up 
into several sitting areas. Each area is 
thoughtfully supplied with enough 
cushions, lamps and tables to gladden 
the heart of the most sociable—or in- 
dolent—guest, for the owners do a lot 
of entertaining. 

“It’s a house of architectural integ- 
rity,” Jay Spectre notes, “and it has 
wonderful spaces to work with. An 
interesting thing about it is that I 
used to have a place on Long Island 
myself, and I watched this house go 
up. The original owners are friends of 
mine, so I was not unfamiliar with it 
when my clients bought it. 

“When they came to Geoffrey and 
me, they wanted us to make the 
house theirs, to personalize it. We’ve 
tried to do that for them, because it is 
my true belief that our environments 
are mirror images of ourselves. 

“We also tried to bring about the 
transformation as quickly as possi- 
ble,” Spectre continues, “because one 
thing I’ve found about people who 
live in resort communities is that they 
want things done overnight. They 
think in terms of seasons rather than 
years; they want a place finished by 
spring, or by summer, or in the 
autumn, or for a particular party. 
This is true of every resort commu- 
nity I’ve ever worked in, from Vail 
to Palm Beach—where we recently 
completed another project for the 
same couple.” 

Originally the interiors of the East 
Hampton house were “very well in- 
stalled by a major New York de- 
signer,” Spectre points out. But they 
were spare and stripped down; the 
original residents didn’t spend a great 
deal of time there. The new owners, 


“The house is made for parties,” says Jay 
Spectre. “It’s a beach house in every sense 
of the word.” The library, with an adjoining 
terrace, affords sweeping views of the ocean 
and the surrounding dunes. Beach Scene, 
a 1920s study of the south of France, is by 
Levrel. The leather sofa, pillows, and Giaco- 
metti-inspired rug are among the many 
pieces Spectre designed for the house. 
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“When you've known clients for 
quite some time, a rapport establishes itself. 
A working vocabulary develops.” 








with their bent for entertaining, 
wanted a more “finished” environ- 
ment. Though the couple brought 
relatively few of their possessions to 
the project, they did buy some of the 
former owners’ furnishings. These, as 
Geoffrey Bradfield puts it, were “re- 
made” and incorporated into the 
overall design scheme—which raises 
the question of what is actually re- 
vealed by the mirror that interiors 
hold up to their occupants. In this 
case, it reflects a couple who likes 
fresh starts. 

Jay Spectre describes them as ““peo- 
ple who start over completely each 
time.” It comes as no surprise, then, 
that they also like a contemporary 
look. “Our work comprises many 
cultures and many periods,” the de- 


LeFT: An Oriental aspect distinguishes the 
clean-lined dining room. Flanking the oak ta- 
ble are “Horses in Stable” screens from 
the Japanese Kano School, circa 1880. A pair 
of bronzes, entitled Taichi, by contemporary 
sculptor Ju Ming are set before the win- 
dow. Chair fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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signer says. “But for this couple it 
is important that when everything 
comes together, the interiors should 
say now—twentieth century.” 

In an entrance hall grouping that 
typifies his approach to the entire 
house, Spectre has incorporated a 
pair of nineteenth-century Japanese 
table screens, two nineteenth-century 
Chinese armchairs, a Régence-style 
side table, a boldly designed kilim 
and Alan Davie’s hooked-rug wall- 
hanging—an amusing guide to 
the Hamptons’ shoreline. Through- 
out are more antiques, more contem- 
porary artworks and a leavening of 
custom-designed furnishings. “The 
contents of the house,” Jay Spectre 
says, “span three centuries. But the 
look is definitely 1988.”0 


BELOW: Oriental Landscape, a sculptural high- 
backed chair by Alan Siegel, stands near a 
window in the master bedroom. Armchair 
at left is Ming style. Of the objects he finds 
for his interior design projects, Spectre 
says, “Our nets are cast worldwide.” Flo- 
ral print fabric is from Clarence House. 








EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH century, two shiploads of Chi- 
nese porcelain arrived in Amsterdam via the recently 
formed Dutch East India Company. With its brilliant glaze 
and exotic Oriental decoration, the thin blue-and-white 
porcelain contrasted dynamically with the coarser maiol- 
ica then in vogue in Europe. Over the previous century 
the occasional piece of Chinese porcelain had reached 
Europe overland, to be seen only by a few. Now, in quan- 
tity, its effect was dazzling, its appeal instant. And its ar- 
rival marked the beginning of a revolution in European 
ceramics, particularly in Germany, France and England. 
This was Holland’s golden age as a trading power, and 
amid growing wealth and confidence the Dutch artistic 
genius flourished. Commerce with the Far East encour- 
aged Dutch potters at first to imitate, later to adapt the 
Oriental techniques, producing pottery that is unique. 
And while the Dutch never produced hard-paste porcelain 
(they lacked the necessary kaolin clay), by mixing other 
clays they gradually created a fine earthenware, and on 
those tin-glazed surfaces decoration became finer too. 
Delft, Haarlem and other cities were already important 
centers for potters, and gradually the heart of the industry 
shifted to Delft. Brewing, once the city’s staple trade, was 
in sharp decline, and the breweries were easily converted 
into potteries, which kept the old brewery names—the 
Greek A, the Moor’s Head, the Rose, the Peacock. 
Countless still lifes by Dutch artists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries show blue-and-white bowls and 
vases, often decorated with the familiar Chinese Wan Li 
designs. Appreciation of the potter’s art is beautifully evi- 
dent in the paintings of Pieter de Hooch, who worked in 
Delft for many years. In the intimacy of his domestic inte- 
riors, we glimpse jugs and jars on top of cupboards, plates 
leaning against mantels, dishes on dressers, their shape 
and sheen well defined. Tiles painted with figures or flow- 
ers are seen lining a closet, forming a deep skirting or sur- 
rounding a chimneypiece, always picking up the soft light. 
By far the most extraordinary creations of Delft were the 
tulipiéres, complex sculptured tulip vases. These were an 
aristocratic taste, favored by the English following the 
fashion set by their Dutch king, William III. The king’s 
French architect, Daniel Marot, supplied William and 
Mary with numerous designs for gardens and buildings, 
interiors and furnishings—including tulipiéres for the 
royal household at Het Loo and Hampton Court. In 1694 


Antiques: 
Dutch Delftware Pictures 


Ornamental Ceramics from the 17th and 18th Centuries 


FELICIANO 


TEXT BY SARAH DRUMMOND 





j 
Wall Plaque, Dutch, circa 1780. Tin-glazed | 
earthenware; 12%” x 16%’. Possibly in- 
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tury vogue for birdcages, a fashion exploited 
by the pottery factories at Delft. Earle D. 
Vandekar of Knightsbridge, Inc., New York. 
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William Cavendish, first duke of Devonshire, ordered for 
Chatsworth pagoda vases, a set of urns and a two-handled 
vase from Delft. William Blathwayt, secretary of state to 
William III, frequently traveled with the king to Holland. 
Some of the delftware that Blathwayt amassed is still at 
Dyrham Park, the house he built in Gloucestershire. In- 
ventories for Dyrham in 1703 and 1710 refer to delft 
tulip pyramids “in ye Chimney” of the “Vestibule” and 
in the “Best bed Chamber above stairs.” These large vases 
were often put in fireplaces during the summer months, 
and from contemporary evidence on embroidered chair 
backs we see that pyramids were used to display all kinds 
of cut flowers, not exclusively tulips. 

William III also commissioned sumptuous large tiles 
from the Greek A factory of Adriaen Kocks for Queen 
Mary’s dairy at Hampton Court. Delft tiles were also used 
at the Trianon de Porcelaine at Versailles, and among the 
finest tiles of all are those lining the kitchen walls in the 
pavilion of Amalienburg, depicting biblical scenes, Chi- 
nese landscapes, Baroque columns and flower-laden vases. 
During the seventeenth century the Portuguese imported 
delft tiles to decorate vast areas of church interiors. 

The painters of tile pictures and plaques sometimes 
worked from engravings, and occasionally inscribed their 
work with a monogram. They executed landscapes, 
mythological subjects, portraits, commemorative em- 
blems, pastoral idylls and maritime scenes, as well as Chi- 
nese scenes and, most typically of all, flower pieces—all 
displaying extraordinary technical and artistic ability. 

Little is known about individual potters and painters, 
many of whom belonged to the Guild of St. Luke (which 
insisted on long apprenticeship before accepting members, 
and exercised close supervision over the workshops). 
Management of the potteries was taken on by wealthy 
citizens—for instance, Adriaen Kocks, whose famous 
monogram was sometimes pirated. Marks on delftware are 
a source of fascination for scholars and collectors. 

The golden age of delftware is intrinsically bound up 
with the period of Dutch supremacy as a maritime trading 
power. Through delftware the taste for blue-and-white ce- 
ramics and chinoiserie affected design and decoration in 
Europe, and royal patronage encouraged the creative ge- 
nius of the Delft potters. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
all kinds of delft household objects were widely in use. 
Though the Dutch workshops soon fell into decline be- 
cause of competition from more durable imported goods, 
the cross-fertilization of Oriental elements with indige- 
nous Dutch skill remains a landmark in ceramic history.0 





LEFT: Hanging Plaques, Dutch, 1740-50. Tin- 
glazed earthenware; 15%” x 13%” each. By 
the beginning of the 18th century, green, red 
and yellow were introduced to the original 
blue-and-white color scheme of delftware, 
enriching both the Chinese-inspired and 
European-based designs. Aveline et Cie, Paris. 
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= i. Hanging Plaque, Dutch, circa 1750-60. Tin- 


glazed earthenware; 12%” x 10”. Painted in 
the style of the 17th-century Dutch artist 
Hendrick and Barent Avercamp, acolorful re z 
resentation of Winter—with a rare usage of _ 
black—portrays a couple skating in a snOw- 
covered countryside. Lefebvre et Fils, Par 
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LEFT: Wall Plaque, Dutch, 1658. Tin- 
glazed earthenware; 9%” x 12”. A delft 
plaque illustrating a biblical passage de- 
picts the prophet from Judah, who has 
been killed by the lion that sits at his 
side (1 Kings 13:24). Sotheby’s London. 






BELOW LEFT: Hanging Plaque (one of a pair) 
Dutch, 1766. Tin-glazed earthenware; 
13%” x 11%”. A dated and mono- 
grammed plaque—ornamented with a 
European pastoral scene and Rococo 
auricular frame—reveals none of the 
Eastern influences that originally in- 
spired delftware. Mark & Marjorie Al- 
len, Putnam Valley, New York. BELOw: 
Hanging Plaque (one of a pair), Dutch, 
1740-50. Tin-glazed earthenware; 14%” 
x 14”. Throughout the 18th century, mas- 
ter craftsmen at Delft continued to join 
Occidental forms with designs that imi- 
tated scenes from Chinese porcelains, 
which were first imported to Holland 
in the early 1600s. Lefebvre et Fils, Paris. 








Tile Picture, Dutch, late 17th century. Tin-glazed earthenware; 21” x 21”. Attributed to the 
school of Frederik van Frijtom, painted tiles form a Dutch riverscape—a theme favored by 
the master potter and landscape artist. Mark & Marjorie Allen, Putnam Valley, New York. 


THE VIRTUES OF understatement can be 
exaggerated, but for designer An- 
thony Hail understatement is a mat- 
ter of tact and diplomacy, a way of 
proclaiming just the degree of splen- 
dor appropriate to the occasion. With 
his choices and arrangements for the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Hoff- 
man, Hail has invoked the grand 
style for a couple who can do without 
fanciness but will brook no compro- 
mise on questions of quality. 

The Hoffmans’ insistence on com- 
fort and quality included as a direct 
corollary a preference that the décor 
refrain from demanding undue at- 
tention. Nothing should be showy or 
stand out, they agreed. 

“It’s important to live with what 
you really like,” says Mrs. Hoffman. 
“Not what you think you should 
like, but what instinctively results 
after lots of weeding, lots of sift- 
ing, and always getting the best 
advice possible.” 

Mrs. Hoffman first met the de- 
signer at a dinner party given in the 
late 1960s by her aunt, Eleanor 
Christenson de Guigné, one of San 
Francisco’s grandes dames, whose 
Hillsborough house was Hail’s first 
important project (see Architectural 
Digest, January/February 1976). 

“I really didn’t know he was a de- 
signer,” Mrs. Hoffman recalls. “He 
impressed me with his knowledge 
of architecture, and I thought he was 
a very intelligent dinner guest.” 

Anthony Hail’s first task was to 
decorate the living room wing pre- 
viously built by architect Richard 
Marlitt. A decade later Hail collabo- 
rated with architect Norm Zimmer 
when a master suite was added, as 
well as a wing fora new kitchen and 
breakfast room. 

Despite this radical transformation 
in scale, the principles enunciated by 
Hail at the outset held true over time. 
His first living room became the li- 


A Family Gathering 


Combining Heirlooms and Contemporary Art 
in the Pacific Northwest 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY HAIL 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





Designed by Anthony Hail, the interiors of Ronna and Eric Hoffman’s Pacific Northwest house 
emphasize the couple’s art collection and heirlooms. “I like the warmth of pieces that have 
meaning; I like to see a mind when I look at a room,” says Mrs. Hoffman. asove: Diebenkorn’s 
Green, 1986, hangs in the living room. Objects on the table include a jade bi, a symbol of heaven. 
oprosiTE: Mark Tobey’s Drum Echoes, 1965, hangs in the library. Han statue is a funerary figure. 














LEFT: Collecting art in depth has been a need, a passion,’ 


, 


says Ronna Hoffman. Among her 


treasured objects is a William and Mary chest that is part of her oyster-veneer collection. Above 
it in the living room is Jules Olitski’s Pink Lady, 1965. Helen Frankenthaler’s Center Break 
hangs over the mantel. ABOovE: “Because of the grayness outside, we tried to use intense colors 
indoors,” says Mrs. Hoffman. The table holds Tiffany’s flatware and fish plates. Print is by Miro. 


brary in the second go-round; it was 
repainted but otherwise remained in- 
tact. The dining room also held its 
own—the same fabric pattern was re- 
tained, but the material was changed 
from cotton to silk. 

“It almost became the tail wagging 
the dog,” quips Hail of the expan- 
sion. “We probably should have de- 
molished the house and started over, 
but there were so many reasons 
not to, especially the magnificent 
garden.” The view, Mrs. Hoffman 


acknowledges, “is subtle, but the 
garden is what feeds the soul.” 

Having grown up in the East, she 
at first wanted the conventional box- 
wood and topiary. However, land- 
scape architect Barbara Fealy, with 
whom Mrs. Hoffman has worked for 
twenty-six years, persuaded her to 
trust the Pacific Northwest and take 
pride in the plants of the region. 

The Hoffmans now grow thei 
own corn, potatoes and carrots, their 
own strawberries and blueberries. 





They also specialize in roses. “We 
have so much rain,” Mrs. Hoffman 
notes, “that anybody can grow 
things.” She finds her own particular 
challenge and delight in orchids, for 
which she has built both a hothouse 
and a cold house. 

“We were told about lilies by Mi- 
chael Szell in London,” she says. 
“When we were in his shop looking 
at dining room fabric, he asked if we 
knew that our area produces the fin- 
est lilies in the world! And it’s true— 
Pacific Northwest bulbs recently won 
first prize at a famous Dutch show.” 

The Hoffmans play an important 
role in civic and cultural affairs, but 
their greatest pleasures come from 
the outdoors. Both love to play golf 
and tennis and to fish, Mrs. Hoffman 
preferring to go after trout with a 
barbless dry fly tied by her son. 

“I grew up very formally, even by 
New York City standards,” she says. 
“Then there were the children and 
the usual bedlam. Now we want a 
home that reflects informality. A low 
profile is the key, and subtlety— 
quality that doesn’t knock you over.” 

Many of Mrs. Hoffman’s favorite 
pieces were her grandmother's or her 
mother’s. She still cherishes a Jaco- 
bean desk with hunting scenes that 
her mother gave her—it brings to 
mind her school days in Virginia 
—and she continues the family cus- 
tom of wrapping dinner-table can- 
dlesticks with ivy or kinnikinnick. 
In like manner, the color of the pan- 


r 


eling in the library was recalled from 
her grandmother’s New York apart- 
ment. “I never knew what the wood 
was,” Mrs. Hoffman says, “so we just 
worked with a painter until we came 
up with the right stain.” 

While the Hoffmans consider 
themselves enthusiastic collectors, 
and their art collection includes work 
by several members of the contempo- 
rary pantheon, Mrs. Hoffman insists 
that “our paintings just happen to us. 
For example, there was the afternoon 
in Paris when I leapt from a taxi be- 
cause a Picasso in a gallery window 
caught my eye. I wasn’t looking for 
anything at all, but I knew I just had 
to have it.” 

A magnificent canvas by Seattle 
artist Mark Tobey, above the fire- 
place in the library, consolidates the 
tenor of that room—a mix of Ori- 
ental and Pacific Northwest objects. 

This sense of place, of fitting in— 
and, more, of belonging—is impor- 
tant to the Hoffmans and was exqui- 
sitely respected by Anthony Hail, 
who has found the means to balance 
their memories and desires, their 
needs for grandeur and comfort. 

Hail’s accomplishment, then, is 
nothing less than an act of diplo- 
macy—quiet and accommodating 
yet supremely principled. A vigorous 
family tradition—of strong women 
with an intense taste developed over 
generations—has been recognized. 
And a vigorous, sophisticated and 
contemporary life has been asserted. 0 


“People go through many periods. I’m on my fifth collection,” explains Ronna Hoffman. In the 
master bedroom, which overlooks the lushly planted garden, a Picasso print hangs by the book- 
case, and a Joseph Raffael watercolor, The Wind on Water, Spring, is displayed over the desk. The 
Louis XVI bergéres, signed by Adrien-Pierre Dupain, have been in the family for generations. 


“Now we want a house that reflects 
informality. A low profile is the key, and 
subtlety—quality that doesn’t knock 
you over,” says Mrs. Hoffman. 
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“Because it’s a special-occasion place for 
| my Clients, it called for a sense of sim- 
" plicity with extravagant detailing,” says 
m Hodgins of his design for a San 
Francisco apartment. The living room 
a circa 1820 Biedermeier arm- 
chair with ebonized detailing (left), an 
slish oval-backed armchair and 19th- 
tury Russian burled-elm chair with 
a ~ ormolu mounts. Sofa fabric, Cowtan & 
Tout; drapery fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


FEW COUPLES would rejoice at the 
thought of returning to one of their 
first apartments, with its hand-me- 
down furniture and wedding-present 
décor. There are exceptions, however, 
and one is this series of high-ceil- 
inged rooms at the summit of San 
Francisco’s Nob Hill. 

The owners’ principal residence is 
now in the Midwest, but business 
interests require them to travel fre- 
quently to the West Coast. The apart- 
ment functions officially as a well- 
located pied-a-terre for these trips, 
but they cherish it for much more 
than its proximity to the financial dis- 
trict downtown. 

“We lived there early in our mar- 
riage, and it’s very nostalgic for us,” 
the wife explains. “Now it’s our ro- 
mantic getaway. It’s a place for us to 
spend time with each other, walking 
and going to restaurants. We’re very 
unscientific about when we go there. 
When the mood strikes, we go.” 

It was this spirit of romance and 
escape that the owners wished to ex- 
press when they decided to give the 
apartment a new look. “I wanted 
something light and romantic and 
easy,” she says. “It’s almost whimsi- 
cal, and very personal. Our main 
house is much more serious, but this 
isn’t a place for day-to-day living.” 

At the other end of the continent, 
Boston interior designer William 
Hodgins understood just what they 
wanted. He had already worked with 
the owners on their house in a mid- 
western suburb, and today the rap- 
port between clients and designer 
remains clearly apparent. 

“He’s so good at capturing the 
mood you want, even if you can’t 


articulate exactly what it is,” says the 





A tiger-maple Biedermeier secretary-on-chest dominates one wall of 
the dining/sitting room. Atop it stands a model of a Grecian head and 
a 19th-century Swedish astrolabe. Wall bracket is 18th-century French. 


wife. The designer returns the com- 
pliment, saying, “Clients do change 
the way you think. She has definitely 
influenced me, because she is a very 
good editor.” 

Together they came up with a de- 
sign that is both spare and voluptuous. 
Rather than imitating the encrusta- 
tions of an Old World residence, they 
achieved a weightless, lighthearted 
luxury. “It’s pretty empty, and that’s 
the point of it,” Hodgins says. ‘““Keep- 


opposite: “The apartment is not large, so the dining room also serves as a 
sitting room,” says Hodgins. A late-18th-century painting by Antonio 
Zucchi hangs on one wall. Bois clair Biedermeier chairs accompany a 
Biedermeier table; the softly faded rug is from eastern Turkestan. 


- 


ing things a little less furnished has 
become more appealing to me.” 

Most of the floors, whether glossy 
bleached wood or bold faux-marbre, 
have been left bare. In the living area 
the only rug is a small one from east- 
ern Turkestan, so faded and worn it 
is only a ghostly suggestion of itself. 
The tall French doors, opening onto 
balconies along the front of the apart- 
ment, have been treated without fuss 
or furbelow, with neat rattan shades 
and free-falling draperies. 

The principal rooms have elabo- 
rate sculptural reliefs tyjpical of the 
building’s beaux-arts stile “Almost 
anything more on the walls looks like 








too much,” says Hodgins. Drawings 
and paintings were reserved, there- 
fore, for the plainer walls of the halls 
and bedrooms. 

The former gray, taupe and red 
tones were replaced by a palette of 
off-white and pastels, executed in 
frankly luxurious finishes and fab- 
rics. Pale blue silk-taffeta draperies 
seem to waft in the breeze from the 
windows, which are open as often as 


the weather allows. Sofas covered in a 
creamy fabric are further softened by 
pillows in silk damask and antique 
needlepoint or a softly folded throw 
in icy blue mohair. The honey-col- 
ored woods of the Biedermeier and 
Russian furniture warm the rooms 
without weighing them down. 
When the owners are in residence, 
the rooms are filled with soft arrange- 
ments of hydrangeas and roses in 


The wife’s favorite piece is a Viennese Bie- 
dermeier desk with columns whose tops re- 
move to hold cut flowers. Small French 
bronzes are mounted on yellow marble 
plinths. Silk damask from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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popular belief, an 
extraordinary car 
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extraordinary amount in the world. 
of money. All of which 

Case in point: makes this 
the new Subaru XT6. @ Subaru’s “un- 

Simply put, the XT6 boasts powered by Subaru’s first alumi- | Mercedes-like” price even more 
a combination of features not num alloy overhead cam 6 cylin- astounding. 
found on any car. At any price. der engine. The Subaru XT6. 

In fact, it’s the only car of its Recent innovations likeon The car that finally ends the myth 
kind to utilize a computerized full board computers and self-adjust- that high technology may ca A\ 
time 4 wheel drive system. ing air suspension are also offered. only be purchased at a he y 

Under the hood, the XT6 is And if you haven't guessed _high price. Py 


SUBARU. 


We built our reputation by building a better car. 


Subaru reserves the right to change price at any ume without nouce 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 











Ultra Lights: 6 mg “tar” 0.6 mg nicotine— 
Lights Box: 10 mg “tar” 0.7 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 

Lights Soft: 10 mg “tar’ 0.7 mg nicotine— 
100's: 16 mg “tar” 1.0 mg nicotine av. 

per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.’85. 


For people who 
like to smoke... 


Available in Regular and Menthol. 


ENSON & HEDGES 


because quality matters. 
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EGYPT 
Solid bronze 


SATSUMA * 
Hand-decorated Japanese porcelain 


Each one unique. 


Beautifully crafted in bronze, 
crystal, brass, porcelain, 
pewter and more. 


You’d have to search the far corners 
of the earth to build a collection of 
intriguing cats like these! Because 
they’re all different. They come from 
fascinating places around the world. 
And they’re created in mediums as 
varied as the figures themselves. 
From the hand-painted Stafford- 
shire cat to the Colonial American 
pewter kitten... from the hand-made 
Chinese jade glass cat to the Dutch 
blue and white Delft cat...from. the 


Collect a world of fascinating cats from 


ART DECO 
24 karat gold-plated 


SF 


full-lead crystal Art Nouveau cat to 
the solid bronze Animalier cat... 
these 15 original sculptures will add 
a charming accent to your home. And 
they come with their own beautiful 
brass and glass curio cabinet for display. 

Intricately detailed — handcrafted 
and hand-finished—these delightful 
cat sculptures are made in many dif- 
ferent countries by craftsmen chosen 
for their individual skills. 

But the “Curio Cabinet Cats” will 
not be sold in any stores. They can 
be acquired only from The Franklin 
Mint. And you can collect them — 
one a month—for just $29.50 each. 
To start your collection, please mail 
your application by August 31, 1988. 


Brass and glass curio cabinet included with collection. 


© 1986 FM 


Please mail by August 31, 1988. 
Limit of one collection per person. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription to “Curio Cabinet 
Cats,” a collection of 15 original cat sculptures to 
be created expressly for me and sent at the rate of 
one per month. A glass and brass curio cabinet will 

be provided as part of the collection 
I need send no payment now. Please bill me 
$29.50* for each cat sculpture in advance of 
shipment. There is no added charge for the curio 
cabinet. *Plus my state sales tax and $1.95 
for shipping and handling 





Signature_____ : 
ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Mr. 


Mrs 
Migs. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address— = a me 


City, State, Zip- Saad 
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The Franklin Mint. 





sun Celebrate! . . .Nobel” 





MMB Once again, Franke 
leads you past gimmicks and 
imitations to a new sink line 
with substance as well as 
simple elegance. . . Nobel. 


MMB We never forget that 
the essence of good sink 
design is perfect function. The 
Nobel line was created to 
provide maximum work area, 
as well as continental styling, 
even for the smaller kitchen. 


MBB Nobel. Built with 
integrity, finished to perfection, 
and with optional color- 
coordinated accessories—now 
including The Little Butler™ hot 
water dispenser and matching 
strainer baskets. 


MMB Please send for our full- 
color brochure. Enclose $1.00 
for handling. 


U.S. and foreign patents pending. 


Franke, Inc. Kitchen Sinks 
Kitchen Systems Division ® Faucets 
Box 428 Accessories 





Hattield, PA 19440 Hot Water Dispensers 


® Technology ® Quality @ Design 


1988 Franke, Inc. All rights reserved. 








AMERICAN CLASSIC 





Joan Bennett Kennedy’s Apartment 
continued from page 113 


the honeyed tones is inspirational. 

Between living room and library, 
Irvine and company built not a door 
but an open “screen’”’ of pinewood 
columns, matched by tall pine library 
bookcases all done up in faux-bois to 
enhance the grain and dispel “coun- 
try” associations. “I wanted to keep 
the grand urban feel, in balance with 
the living room,” says Irvine. “But 
Mrs. Kennedy wanted the library 
as a place for people to loll about 
in.” The scheme of hunter-green 
walls combined with a bold Victorian 
chintz overflows with welcome. This 
room, like every other, is dotted with 
antiques. A soft green sofa finds rare 
company in yet another early chair: a 
Massachusetts ladderback of circa 
1740. And on the elegant George II 
mahogany drop-leaf tea table, Mrs. 
Kennedy likes on occasion to set 
small, informal luncheons. 

In creating a new hallway, archi- 
tect and designer abandoned them- 
selves to a Regency extravaganza. 
The original hall was “as large as a 
room,” says Mrs. Kennedy. “It was 
the kind of space where you drop a 
child’s tricycle or a sofa nobody sits 
on.” The waste was eliminated by 
narrowing it to a handsome passage- 
way with octagonal halls at either 
end. Now, from the entrance, the 
hallway offers a protracted, exciting 
vista to the living room and right 
through its windows to Cambridge 
beyond. The dark stippled and glazed 
walls are lavished with deep mold- 
ings picked out in gold leaf, Venetian 
red and black, which ascend to a bril- 
liant azure-blue ceiling. The shelves 
display Mrs. Kennedy’s collection of 
New England pewter, English Staf- 
fordshire, Liverpool transferware and 
Lowestoft china. 

These days, whether Mrs. Ken- 
nedy is practicing at her piano, pack- 
ing for a trip or unwrapping another 
old pewter find, she is happy in an 
apartment that relates both to her 
personality and to the great, historical 
port city on every side. She confesses 
she is still overwhelmed by the ro- 
mance of it all. 











ROCKRESORTS. 






Seven gorgeous beaches. There’s only one Caneel. Rockresorts, the natural. 


Caneel Bay 


St. John, U.S. Virgin Islands 
See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. 








SOME 
START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 





WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


WEP ee 


One North Broadway 
White Plains, NY 10601 
(914) 682-0307 

Write for brochure 

To the trade 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 
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Henredon and Hines & Co. 


Henredon’s Schoonbeck Collection represents the highest expression of the upholsterer’s art. Hines fabrics designed by Jay 
Yang are the epitome of taste and enduring quality. Together the two companies produce seating unsurpassed in excellence. 
Henredon and Hines invite you to view their collections, available through interior designers, showrooms and fine furniture 
stores. For the Henvedon Upholstered Furniture brochure send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A38H, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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AT THE HARBOR COURT 


David Murdock’s New Hotel in Baltimore 
continued from page 160 


Owner and designer have created 
public rooms that are remarkable 
in their variety and number, for it is 
extravagant to build such rooms in a 
small hotel. Some are intimate: A tiny 
tapestry-walled study with the har- 
bor below it is just the place for a pair 
of star-crossed lovers to find accord 
over a cup of tea; and on the ground 
floor, a warm sitting room near the 
main lobby is designed for waiting 
when the luggage has been lost at the 
airport. There are also grand rooms 
for important occasions. But the pub- 
lic room that best expresses David 
Murdock’s taste and humor is the one 
called the Explorer’s Club. 

There artist John Wullbrandt has 
painted a giant mural of the African 
savanna, with life-size elephants 
and monkeys silhouetted at dusk. 
The bar itself was envisioned as a 
safari camp from which one could 
watch nature at play. At first sight 
the effect is staggeringly realistic. 
What about that large family of mon- 
keys dancing in exhilaration down 
that fragile branch? Will it hold up? 
And those huge elephants—you 
glance nervously out the window to 


“I want our guests to be 
treated as I enjoy being 
taken. care of myself.” 


make sure the National Aquarium is 
still there, and grip the back of a 
: faux-leopard-covered armchair for 
reassurance. 

Marylanders are justifiably proud 
-of the new vitality that the restora- 
tion of Baltimore’s harbor area has 
brought to the city. Just a few years 
ago there were dreary warehouses 
‘where today there are gaily painted 
new houses, imaginative shops, a 
broad walkway by the water. And 
now the dynamic David Murdock 
has given the Baltimore harbor what 
it has long lacked: a first-class hatel 
of rare elegance and charm.0 





ROCKRESORTS 


Little Dix Bay 


Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands. 
See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. 


CREDIT 
_SUISSE_ 


Parivar 


ANKIN 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
cease ges AENEID 


For those who 
chart their own course. 


Now an exceptional Swiss 
banking tradition has arrived in 
the United States: Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking. 

Designed specifically for those 
whose considerable wealth or 
income deserves exclusive 
attention: 

* Securities Brokerage Services at 

Lower Cost* 

* Creative Lending 

* US and Foreign Investments 

¢ The Finest Precious Metals 

Direct from the Source 

* Global Investment Management 

¢ Worldwide Network 

For details, call (212) 612-8543 
or write to us. 


PRIVATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 
100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 





*Provided by Swiss American Securities Inc. 
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Notes from New Zealand 


When Ted Graber, designer for the Reagans, was in New 
Zealand, he saw a set of Regency chairs in the window of 
Marsden Antiques. He said to the owner, “Do you remem- 
ber that song, ‘How Much Is That Doggie in the Window?’ 
Well, I'll take the doggie in the window, thank you very 
much.” Graber bought everything in the window display. 
Should you care to see what’s left, try Marsden Antiques, 
52A Cleveland St., Brooklyn, Wellington; 850-152. 

After he cleaned out the antiques shop, Graber went to 
the Central Park Deli, where he chose from a menu that 
includes Swallows of Capistrami and Metro Goldwyn 
Mayo. Central Park Deli, 199 Ohiro Road, Brooklyn, Wel- 
lington; 852-883. 

On a side trip to Tasmania, Graber stopped at the new 
Sheraton, which “is very nice but not too lush.” The way to 
see Tasmania, Graber says, is to get a small plane and fly 
over the mountains, then hire a car and drive by “lovely 
English colonial-style houses from the 1800s.” 

Graber and his fellow 
traveler, Archie Case, made 
a special detour to the royal 
albatross colony at Taiaroa 











Designer’s Design 


Following the success of his 
line for Milari last year, de- 
signer Michael de Santis is 
planning a new line of fur- 
niture for BFC this fall. The 
current trend in design is 
“handsome classical,” ac- 
cording to de Santis. “It’s 
contemporary and tradi- 
tional,” he says. An exam- 
ple would be a Directoire- 
style chair in lacquer with 
antique gold leaf. 


When Victoria Waymouth 
travels the world, she looks 
for objects that would look 
good in her new store, Vic- 
toria Waymouth Interi- 
ors. And as an interior 
designer, Lady Victoria 
draws heavily from her in- 
ventory. The shop is cur- 
rently filled with Imari 
porcelain, French fabrics, 
tapestries, brassware, 
sconces and picture frames. 
She also has excellent 
sources for custom-de- 
signed bookcases and drap- 
eries. Usually occupying 
center stage—over a rare 
painted Victorian fire- 
place—is a still-life paint- 
ing by her husband, Nigel 
Waymouth. 30 Old Church 
St., London SW3; 376-5244. 


The new line includes 
dining chairs, upholstered 
furnishings and framed 
mirrors. His Nikolai'chair (a 
variation on his middle 
name—Nicholas) is avail- 
able in lacquer with wood 
veneer or with gold or silver 
leaf. One of the designs in 
the upholstered collection 
will have leather detailing. 
BFC, 42 Greene St., New 
York 10013; 212-226-1850. 
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Head. When Case had vis- 
ited the colony in 1983, he 
adopted a royal albatross 
that was given the nom de 
plume Archie. Unfortu- 
nately, Archie had flown 
the coop, so Archie Case 
was given a snapshot of 
him to take home. The col- 
ony is a 30-minute drive 
from Dunedin. 








esmond Guinness tells us about 
the Loughcrew Studio School of 
Gilding and Decorative Finishes. Run 
by classical furniture designer Emily 
Naper (daughter of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood and granddaughter of Lady Dun- 
sany), the school is on an old family 
estate in the Irish countryside. 
Courses at Loughcrew cover such 
subjects as molding, framing, gilding, 
decorative finishes and elementary pic- 


ture restoration. Students complete one 
piece of work during the course. Ac- 
commodations are provided in private 
residences, in Ballinlough Castle or Tul- 
lynally Castle, the ancestral home of the 
earls of Longford. Side trips include a 
visit to an Irish furniture auction or 
trout fishing on Lough Sheelin. Courses 


, are Sept. 12-16 and Oct. 3-7. Lough- 


crew Studio, Loughcrew, Oldcastle, Co. 
Meath, Eire; 049-41356. 





Lenox. 





Lenox China and Crystal 
Send for our free color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648. 
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Our Grays Come 





We find our grays all grays. Lively, lovely, subtle, of them clearly establish ticated pinpoint saxony 
around us. And above and soft. All rich, complex. All gray as the neutral of the distinguished by soft hand 
under us. In flowers, trees. distinctly different from 80s. Youll find these misty and subdued luster. We calf 


In birds and fish. Unusual anyone else’s. And all thirty pastels tight, tough: sophis- the collection Rhianna. It% 


i 


In Lively Colors. 





wade of 100% spun es SK my we ve tried to offer every your interior designer. For 

fonsanto Ultron® i + year since 1866: next year's further information, write 
lon. And it’s another ee Spates tos : colors. Rhianna ts available C.H. Masland & Sons, P.O. 

4 at fine stores or through Box 40, Carlisle, Pa. 17013. 
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Fine carpet since 1866. 


ample of something 
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Show & Tell 





A preview of the August fabric collections in the New , IN 


York showrooms—where everyone decides how inte- 
riors will look tomorrow—reveals richly textured fab- 
rics that draw heavily on the arts for inspiration. 









Clarence House has a bouclé fabric on a dark back- 


ground that they call Hommage a4 Picasso. Taken directly 
from a pattern used in an early painting by Picasso of his 
first wife, Olga, the fabric has oversize trumpet flowers, 
vines and tulips that twist across a chocolate-colored back- 
ground. The couturier Poiret is represented by an epingle 
fabric, appropriately titled Epinglé Poiret, which features 
clowns, sleds and geometric Art Déco shapes in red, blue 
and brown. The final P is the whimsical Pierrot, in which 
stars and crescent moons are hand-painted onto a shimmer- 
ing silk. Another new Clarence House fabric, Gothick Epin- 
glé, evokes medieval grillework, woven in gold, brown 
and dark blue. 

Other indications of the move toward rich tex- 
tures, bold patterns and strong, dark 
colors come from Brunschwig & 
Fils. Drummond has stripes 
of royal blue, red or aqua- = 
marine alternating with 
bands of coral, gold or white, all overlaid with a heavy 
Gothic filigree of flowers and vines. Illyria is a more tradi- 
tional floral print with large peonies, roses and poppies, 
made distinctive by a chocolate-colored background. 

At Ian Wall, the Architectural Collection draws its inspi- 
ration from Art Nouveau, Art Déco and modernism. Be- 
sides Harleikin, a fabric by Wiener Werkstatte designer Josef 
Hoffmann, there are three patterns designed by Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh between 1915 and 1923. Also repre- 
sented are Andrée Putman and architect Ricardo Bofill. 









Tucked Away in Tucson 


Sam Botero, who has been spending a fair amount of time 
in Tucson lately, has discovered a restaurant called the Hid- 
den Valley Inn that he says “has an incredible wood-carv- 
ing museum.” 

On exhibition at the restaurant is a miniature wood cir- 
cus complete with animated trapeze artists and sword swal- 
lowers. Also on display are carvings of a turn-of-the- 
century main street in Madison, Wisconsin; a ghost town 
with animated skeletons of dance-hall girls; and native cos- 
tumes from 21 Indian tribes. 

Lining the walls are paintings of movie stars—including 
Ronald Reagan and John Wayne—done by a Hidden Val- 
ley Inn employee who was an illustrator for the FBI. Visi- 
tors, who come to eat and listen to live Western music, are 
seated in the area formerly used as horse stalls, while across 
the room is a hayloft filled with carriages, harnesses and 
saddles. The food is “simple but very good,” according to 
Botero, who adds that when you're there “you'll feel like 
you're in a cowboy movie.” The Hidden Valley Inn, 4825 
N. Sabino Canyon Rd., Tucson, AZ 85715; 602-299-4941. 














































Vase Line 


Some of the most sought- 
after terra-cotta vases in the 
world come from Impru- 
neta, near Florence, and the 
best address there is that of 
Signor Agresti, an artisan 
who specializes in the clas- 
sical shapes that make these 
vases so renowned. Via 
delle Fornaci, Impruneta; 
055-201-1132. A challenge 
to the supremacy of these 
vases, however, comes 
from Sicily. Nicolé Giu- 
liano, a restorer of Baroque 
ceramics, has turned to the 
traditional Sicilian art of the 
16th and 17th centuries for 
his creations of terra-cotta 
baskets that look like wick- 
er and are decorated with 
grapes. Via Circonvalla- 
zione 57, Monreale, Sicily; 
091-410606. 


Heir to the Chair 


hen the granddaugh- 

ter of Sir Edwin Lu- 
tyens tried to locate some of 
his original furniture de- 
signs, she discovered they 
were impossible to find. So 
Candia Lutyens came up 
with her own solution—the 
first exclusive reproduction 
of the Napoleon chair, de- 
signed by Lutyens in 1919 


DAN LA VIGNE 


and on view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Each 
chair is made using original 
techniques and is covered in 
black horsehair with the 
original pattern. The chair is 
available for £1,175 (about 
$2,300), only through Lu- 
tyens Design Associates, 11 
Redcliffe Place, London 
SW10; 352-4579. 
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"AVERAGE COST PE MIN 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL 


‘eae cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute 
costs more; additional minutes cost less, All prices are for calls dialed direct 
from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 3% federal 
excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call for information or if you'd like to 
receive an AT&T international rates brochure 4 BON: ar ece- w 1987 AT&T 
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The right choice. 





WAI CHIR OER 


Aston’s 4-Diamond award-winning Suite Resort on Kaanapali 
Beach. Spacious studio, 1 and 2-bedroom condominium suites. 
Complete kitchen, daily maid service. Tennis, pool, 2 spas. 
GOH RLY ee ae rl 
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See Your Travel Aviom eM tele or. 
(800) 92-ASTON (922-7866) ® 
ERR NES eas 











24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, R.I. 02835 
(401) 423-1758 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





DISCOVER THE SOURCE... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 













Unusual Matched Pair of Solid Bronze 
Male/Female aie (5 feet li Fabulous teas Victorian Gueri Gueridon with 


and Malachite io 








Le a og One of 4 Matched 18905 12 fot, Mahogany Delay C Cabinets 
with Curved Glass Sides 








Louis XV Bombe’ 
Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pc. China/Display Cabinet 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 















Monumental Carved Oak Huntboard attr. 2 —- 





to Alexander Roux with Life Size Rare Collectors 1910 Maxwell in Fully Rose Sates Hall Parlour Ses by Meeks 
Boar's Head Crest Restored Condition Each Has Sofa, 2 Arms, 2 Sides (one 4 sides). 





VICTORIAN WALNUT: TIQH ART NOUVEAU: 
© Wooton Desks © Parlour Sets N * ae Gee ve © Tables 
© Pedestal Desks —® Inlaid Tables © Desks © Bed Sets 


















© Bed Sets © Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets © Clocks/Statues 

‘ B os © Pool Tables e Vitrines © Buffets/Bars 
ART DECO: 

AMERICANA ae eae : Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

© Dining Sets © File Cabinets WAREHOUSE ADDRESS ocks/Statues © Bed 

e Partners Desk © Chairs & Tables 4851 S. ALAMEDA ST. oe 

© Conference Sets © Chinas LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 Partners Desks, @ Library Tables 

© Dining Sets e © Bed Sets RCT TeT ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: ; 

e Buffets e Writing Tables © Railings © Leaded Glass 

© Swivel Chairs > Shave . 8483 MELROSE AVE. © Ceilings © Entryways 

© Bookcases © Vitrines LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 






© Armoires © Etched Windows Ca ; 86 PG. CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 
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Period Pieces 


Harry Hinson, of Hinson & 
Co., returned from a trip to 
London with raves for Ru- 
pert Cavendish, one of the 
best sources for Bieder- 
meier and Empire pieces. 
Cavendish recently moved 
to a new location and now 
has three floors on which to 
display his wares. To set the 
mood, walls are covered 
with period damasks and 
heavy satins bearing bum- 
blebees (the symbol of Na- 


Browsing in Berlin 


In West Berlin, San Fran- 
cisco designer Tony Hail, 
traveling with partner 
Charles Posey, says the an- 
tiques store Seidel und 
Sohn has “some of the pret- 
tiest things I’ve ever seen. 
Lots of Russian and Ger- 
man 18th-century pieces 
and Baroque items, great 
things from Potsdam like 
mirrors, candlesticks, silver 
and china, all from the 
Frederick the Great period. 
But it’s very expensive.” 
113 Eisenacherstrasse (just 
off the Kurfurstendamm 
among a little row of an- 
tiques stores); 216-1850. 
They also recommend visit- 
ing Sans Souci, the sum- 
mer palace of Frederick the 
Great, which sits in the 
largest royal park in Eu- 
rope. Restaurant of note is 
Heinz Holl, which has 
great food and is always 
jammed. 26 Damaschke- 
strasse; 323-1404, 323- 
2993. Posey says be fore- 
warned it is expensive and 
doesn’t accept credit cards. 
For nightlife they enjoyed 
the Paris Bar, 152 Kamt- 
strasse; 313-8052. They also 
came across the antiques 
show at Charlottenburg, 
the favorite palace of Fred- 
erick the Great’s parents. 
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poleon), and Cavendish 
stocks wallpaper by Zuber 
from original blocks, 
books, fabrics, and, of 
course, furniture. Hinson 
says it’s the “most interest- 
ing shop I’ve seen in a long 
time.’ 610 King’s Road, 
London SW3; 731-7041. 





Fantasy Island 


Leave it to Malcolm Forbes to buy a piece of paradise—a 
tropical island with deserted white-sand beaches, coral reefs, 
warm clear water and palm trees. Owned by Forbes since the 
1970s, the tiny Fijian island of Laucala (pronounced Lathala) 
is an idyllic getaway spot for a select few: There are only four 
cottages—called bures—which can accommodate a maxi- 
mum of eight guests at one time. 

A typical day begins with breakfast cooked for you in 


your bure, the choice of swimming, scuba diving, snorkel- 


ing or deep-sea fishing, 
with a boxed lunch provid- 
ed, and in the evening ei- 
ther a barbecue on the 
beach or dinner at Planta- 
tion House (the manager’s 
house), in your cottage or, if 
he’s on the island, at Mal- 
colm Forbes’s house in the 
hills. The price for nirvana 
is $2,150 per person for sev- 
en nights and eight days, 
which includes round-trip 
taxi flights from Fiji’s inter- 
national airport, all food 
and drinks, laundry and 
water sports. Tipping is dis- 
couraged. For $11,000 a 
group of six can rent the 
whole island for six nights 
and seven days. For more 
information contact Fiji 
Manager, Forbes Trinchera 
Ranch, Fort Garland, CO 
81133; 719-379-3263. 





Early to Bed 


You can thank Fabio Lenci, 
Giovanna Talocci and a 
nameless computer for de- 
signing I Madrigali, an 
electronically controlled 
four-poster bed with built- 
in telephones and 36 differ- 
ent functions. Its sides can 
be raised or lowered, and 
buttons control the tem- 
perature, TV, stereo and 
lighting. And let us not for- 
get the mini-refrigerator, 
which can keep your cham- 
pagne chilled at the right 
temperature but cannot, 
alas, pour it for you. Avail- 
able through Frau for 40 
million lire, about $38,000. 
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Dutch Treat 


arry Friedman, the New York painting and fur- 
niture dealer known for his Wiener Werkstatte 


pieces and his Vienna Secessionist posters (Art Note- 
book, AD, Nov. 1987), has opened a new gallery. His 
former space across the street will be turned into an 
apartment and gallery for private viewings of paint- 
ings. The new gallery has been graced by an exhibi- 
tion of early-20th-century Russian artists, a show of 
Bauhaus works on paper, paintings and furniture, 
and in the fall an exhibition of more than 40 pieces of 
furniture to celebrate the centennial of Gerrit Riet- 
veld, a Dutch designer of the de Stijl school. Fried- 
man says more and more European art dealers are 
buying from Americans now. He should know 
about that and about Rietveld; in 1986 Barry Fried- 
man paid $79,000 for a Rietveld chair—one of the 
most expensive pieces of 20th-century furniture ever 
sold. Barry Friedman, 1117 Madison Ave., New York 
10028; 212-794-8950. 








HAAGEN-DAZS PROUDLY MAKES LIGHT OF ITSELF 
WITH SORBET & CREAM. 


Here's some uplifting news from the finest ice cream in the world. There's a light 
way to enjoy the rich pleasures of Haagen-Dazs. 
" Sorbet & Cream—magical blends of refreshingly light fruit sorbets, gently folded Haagen-Dazs 
into our creamy Vanilla. Lo ® 
Try Raspberry & Cream. Key Lime & Cream. Orange & Cream. Or our newest 
creation, Blueberry & Cream, made with wild Maine blueberries. And remember, 
each of these sweet celebrations has a third fewer calories than our other ice 
creams. So give yourself a lift today. 


DEDICATED TO PERFECTION“ 


Look for Haagen-Dazs Sorbet & Creamrat participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes 
and at your favorite grocery. 


© 1988 The Haagen-Dazs Company, Inc 

















Photographed by Stephen Wilkes for the Magazine Publishers of America. © 1988. 


Before I buy a car, Maggie always does the test driving. 








PLAN YOUR DREAM HOUSE 


Consult the current issue of BEST-SELLING 
HOME PLANS from HOME Magazine. A 
collection of over 160 floor plans and 
renderings of every style — Colonial, Tudor, 
Contemporary — including the latest in solar 
and energy-efficient designs. Discover 
homes to suit all tastes, needs and budgets! 


¢ Working blueprints available for every plan. 
Toll-free number for ordering plans. 


*To get the latest edition, see ordering 
information below. 


Send check or Money Order* 
for $3.60 (including postage & 
handling) for each copy to: 


HOME PLANS, 

HOME Magazine 

Fulfillment Dept.SH88 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 
*Payable to HOME Magazine. 

Offer valid in U.S. and Canada only. 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
U.S. funds only. 


a Family/ 10’ x 8'8" 
Bedroom Breaklast pool -y 
11'8" x 15°4" 11'8" x 15'4” 


Living Room 
Bedroom Bedroom 15'8" x 13° 
10’ x 124” x 








SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, 
gold stamped on cover and spine, provides 
padded protection for treasured back issues 
of Architectural Digest. Two cases will hold 
12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC SLIPCASE: Attractive see- 
through organizer made of sturdy acrylic 
keeps 6 issues of Architectural Digest 
handy and dust-free. $22 (2.25) 


MAGAZINE BIN (not shown): An elegant 
contemporary design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly stacked. Cut-away 
handles allow easy portability. $41 (3.00) 


Mon.-Fri.9 A.M.- 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, 
CALL TOLL FREE 1°800°421°4448 ivsso2s-207. Credit card orders only, Prices 
subject to change. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 


Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and 
are used under license. 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 

(please print) 

NAME BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE: From 1984 to 
present. Please list selections on a separate 

ADDRESS —____________________mtomtmc- sheet. $6 each (we pay shipping). 


CITY INDICATE QUANTITY: 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 
#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 
TOTAL BACK ISSUES $6.00 each 


STATE SS ZIP 





Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 

















(1) Visa J MasterCard (| American Express 

= GRANDITFOTAE $= = 
cout Please add amount indicated in ( ) for 
BXps aes Shipping, per unit shipped. 











1. ROSS-SIMONS. We're known for 
making the price as special as the gift, 
whether it's fine jewelry or gifts for the 
home. Our catalogs brim with diamond, 
gold and silver jewelry; pearls; watches; 
crystal; flatware; china and collectibles. 
Series of 4 seasonal catalogs is only 
$2.00. Order today! 


EXCELLENCE IN 
GIFTSMANSHIP 


2. THE ELEGANT EQUINE. Send 
$2.00 for our new full-color catalog of 
horse-related gift items. 


3. HERMES' famous 
collection of Antique 
Reproductions now by 
mail. Rich woods, 
inlaywork and handcarv- 
ings in over ten epochs— 
everything from Queen 
Anne through Louis XV 
to Victorian! $500 Gift Certificate with new 
catalog. $7.00. 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
DENVER 


4. Building, Remodeling, or 

Redecorating? Your home de- 

serves the best, and we offera | 

fine selection of products in sev 

eral styles: Colonial, Shaker, 

Victorian, Country, and Contem 

porary. We use the finest mater 

ials--solid brass, solid oak, porcelain, pine, & 
wrought iron--to create lighting & plumbing 


fixtures; door, window, and cabinet hardware; 
\ 


yard & garden accessories. Catalog $3. 


Send coupon to: Catalogs U.S.A., Dept AD 888 
Box 92713, Rochester, NY 14692 
Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you want 
Enclose a check or M.O. for the total, including a 
$2.00 mailing charge. Offer expires February 2, 1989 
1. Ross-Simons ($2.00) 
2. The Elegant Equine ($2.00) 
3. Hermés International ($7.00) 
4. Renovator's Supply ($3.00) 
Total costofcatalogsordered$ 
ADD $2.00 MAILING CHARGE $__ UW 
Total Enclosed $ 


Name 
Address : om 
City > S State SOR 
Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A 
No cash or stamps. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 
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Bound for Travel 


‘Tt is a common Western 
gaffe to suppose that the 
Japanese worship their an- 
cestors; they do not, but 
they do honor their memo- 
ry.” This, under the chapter 
“Manners and Conversa- 
tion,” is just one nugget of 
information to be gleaned 
from The Economist Busi- 
ness Traveller’s Guide: Ja- 
pan. The series, which also 
includes books on Britain, 
China, the Arabian Penin- 
sula and the U.S., is a well- 
researched resource that 
offers as much information 
on a country’s economy, 
politics and etiquette as it 
does on restaurants. Since 
The Economist should know 
all there is to know about 
Britain’s national character, 
we quote from that chapter: 
“Given its complexity and 
social significance, outsid- 
ers should treat British hu- 
mor as a spectator sport. Do 
not try to join in.” And do 
not leave home without 
these books. 





DAN LA VIGNE 
} ” 
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High Society 


For those who haven’t been 
to Philadelphia lately, AD 
editor-at-large Susan Mary 
Alsop suggests a drive 
around the Society Hill 
district just off 18th-centu- 
ry Rittenhouse Square. The 
district has been revitalized 
“and it looks very much 
like Georgetown,” Alsop 
says. Shop in the many an- 
tiques stores there, she sug- 
gests, and have lunch or 
dinner at the chic new 
French restaurant La 
Truffe, which has a 19th- 
century feel with its Wil- 
liam Morris-wallpapered 
walls and fringed lamps. 10 





Tile Style 


If you are interested in an- 
tique tiles, Solar Antique 
Tiles has imported Portu- 
guese pieces from the 15th 





century to the 1930s. Own- | S. Front St.; 215-925-5062. Patino also suggests tak- 


er Pedro Leitao, who grew 





The French Connection 


Tapestries—Gobelins, Aubusson, Beauvais and Flemish, 
from the 15th to 18th centuries—are the specialty at Che- 
valier and have been since the company was founded in 
1917. Now run by the third generation, twin brothers 
Dominique and Pierre Chevalier, the firm has a store with- 
in the New York town house of antiquaire Philippe Farley, 
where it is attracting such designers as Kalef Alaton, Mark 
Hampton and Juan Pablo Molyneux. And because their 
pieces are so old and fragile, the Chevaliers have patented a 
cleaning process: Maison Chevalier, a facility in Paris for 
cleaning and restoring tapestries, was recently inaugurated 
by Mme Jacques Chirac; they plan to open another near 
New York soon. Chevalier, 157 E. 64th St., New York 
10021; 212-249-3922. Galerie Chevalier, 17 Quai Voltaire, 
75007 Paris; 42-60-72-68. 

Philippe Farley, meanwhile, has settled comfortably 
into his four-story town house and has opened a branch in 
Paris. On display in New York recently was a ca. 1820 
Russian pedestal dressing table, an English screen of em- 
bossed cordovan leather, a pair of 19th-century Japanese 
screens and a ca. 1790 Continental giltwood mirror. Phi- 
lippe Farley, 157 E. 64th St., New York 10021, 212-472- 
1622; 7 rue d’Aguesseau, 75008 Paris. 





Ambling in Arizona 


esigners-on-the- 

move Bob Patino and 
Vicente Wolf felt it was 
time to rediscover America. 
They give high marks to 
tennis czar John Gardner’s 
Enchantment, a resort nes- 
tled inconspicuously in the 
red-clay rocks of Boynton 
Canyon, about 15 minutes 
from Sedona, Arizona. 


ing the picturesque hour’s 
drive from Sedona to Je- 
rome, a deserted mining 
town perched on a moun- 
tainside overlooking Verde 
Valley. For dining in Je- 
rome, he recommends the 
aptly named House of Joy, 
a former bordello, which is 
open only on Saturdays 
and Sundays. For reserva- 
tions call 602-634-5339. 





up in Portugal, says that 

tiles were “like eating and sleeping—something I’ve always 
known.” Leitao says his father started collecting tiles in 
Portugal 40 years ago, “and that’s a lot of tile.” Current 
inventory is half a million. When people ask him why they 
haven’t seen any of these tiles before, Leitao answers, “be- 
cause my father bought almost all of them and kept them 
stashed away.” 

Stashed treasures include 15th-century Moorish tiles 
in watery-green and midnight-blue geometrics, and tiles 
that were part of 17th-century murals depicting Portugal’s 
discoveries in the New World. One classic mural shows the 
charming scenario of American Indians hunting lions. An- 
other mural is a 1930s advertisement showing a dandy 
wearing a tux, top hat and monocle smoking a Spud. By 
appointment only. Solar Antique Tiles; 212-254-3044. 
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“Caucasion —an integral display of design and color from our extensive collection of handmade savonneries. 
a ; Custom sizes and colors are available. 
b 


Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


ee 950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 New York: 200 Lexington Ave. Space 1105 Tel. (212) 213-1440 
Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, Denver, Seattle, New Orleans. Boston, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Miami, West Palm Beach. Phoenix 
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Emerald Hotels’ Hawaii masterpiece. Where leisure has been 
fine-tuned to a fine art. Total luxury, distinguished amenities and 
Hawaiian attitudes blend with world-class golf and 5-star tennis. 
Great expectations will be surpassed. Call toll-free 800-367-2323. 
Or call your travel agent. 


0 \ | y 
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Mauna Lani Bay 


An Emerald Hotel, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 


P.O. Box 4000 * Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 96743 
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Reproduction of an eight 
light gilt bronze and cut crystal 
Russian Chandelier. 
Height 38” x Width 28” 


OM 


What you get back 


is immeasurable. 


Just five hours a week. Just 5% of 
your income. It's not much to give, to 
the causes you really care about. But 
that small investment could change 
somebody's life. And it's hard to 


Vy A V ORL EOE imagine a better return than that. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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Cee on a Sen Ceres 
NEW YORK: D&D Pr g. 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 
rad 688-6611, CC 5:00 WDE Natalee oat Fh 


Los Pel tate ad Ike ee TCE EMA Ya ete Avenues €A 90069 
PoE (o> -1660, 9: 30- Sd WDE adeeb 


Peyeleya cao a tae Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-0600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W/. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
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Gauging the 
Landscape 


With a debut exhibition 
that combined the 19th- 
century sketches of Sir 
Henry Byam Martin with 
rare pieces of majolica, 
Deborah Gage set the prem- 
ise for her new London gal- 
lery: to juxtapose artworks 
that have “contrasting vi- 
sions and viewpoints.” An 
upcoming show, “The Re- 
flective Image,” will con- 
centrate on mirrors. Gage 
has painted the gallery 
walls in cornflower blue, in- 
, spired by a painting by her 
friend Angelica Garnett, the 








An Arm and a Leg 


On a trip to his native Colombia, Juan Montoya came upon 
the store of American Jim Amaral, whose furnishings he 
describes as “almost sculptural.” Amaral inserts fragments 
of 14th-, 15th- and 16th-century colonial pieces into tables 
and chairs. Table Looking for a Handout has a colonial hand 
extended to hold your drink; another table is made from an 
archangel’s legs. Amaral’s favorite table “looks like a reli- 
quary” and is made from a pair of delicate angel’s hands 
holding a dozen dried roses. 

Though Amaral is reluctant to part with these pieces, 
which decorate his shop, he does sell his paintings and 
what he calls “useless tables” —six inches wide, of painted 
wood—that are “just big enough to hold one drink.” 
Amaral also sells hand-knotted area rugs and textiles— 
some designed by his wife, Olga, and some by local arti- 
sans—which “are sophisticated, not folk art.” Upholstery 
and drapery fabric can be woven with ribbons. Amaral 
Ltd., Calle 69, #7-28, Bogota, Colombia; 249-6357. 





daughter of Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell. (At one 
time Gage ran the Charles- 


Opening Shop 


Mix and Match 


ton Trust, which saved the 
‘couple’s country house, 
Charleston—see AD, March 
1981.) Apart from the 
changing exhibitions, col- 
lectors can reflect on a rare 
Chelsea tea and coffee set, 
unusual chenets and a 
carved overmantel. Debo- 
rah Gage (Works of Art) 
Ltd., 38 Old Bond St., Lon- 
don W1; 493-3249. 


ony Ingrao, a young designer and antiques dealer 
known for his 18th- and 19th-century wares, has 
opened up shop in New York, next door to designer Robert 
Metzger. Although he concentrates on English, French and 
Russian pieces of exotic woods, Ingrao recently had an ele- 





gant American Empire 
console table of white mar- 
ble, mahogany and gilt, 
made in New York by 
Meeks, ca. 1825. Ingrao 
Ltd., 215 E. 58th St., New 
York 10022; 212-758-2770. 








re Material World © 


Anyone interested in antique fabrics should know what 
Ralph Lauren and Frank Pennino already know: The mec- 
ca in London for early chintzes and quilts, 17th- and 18th- 
century silks, paisley shawls, 16th- and 17th-century 
French brocades, tapestries, Aubusson panels, antique Chi- 
nese costumes, Edwardian tea and wedding dresses is the 
Gallery of Antique Costume and Textiles. Lauren uses 
their fabrics in the décor and set pieces of his Polo stores, 
and Pennino shopped there for some Los Angeles clients. 
“They buy old draperies, chintzes and other fabrics and 
clean them and roll them up,” Pennino says. “They have 
piles and piles of fabrics.” The good-humored service is 
particularly outstanding. The women who run the store 
will pull out all the stops for clients who show even a little 
enthusiasm. And just down the road they’ve opened a new 
shop, Pillows of London, specializing in antique textiles 
made into . . . guess what? Gallery of Antique Costume and 
Textiles, 2 Church St., London NW8; 486-1050. Pillows of 








The Charm of 
Connecticut 


Helen Partello-Hollings- 
worth, always a font of in- 
formation on Americana, 
has found Country Fare 
for the restoration of vin- 
tage lamps and for custom- 
designed lamps. Bases are 
created from brass or crys- 
tal, and shades are coordi- 
nated in appropriate colors. 
Country Fare, 45 Quaker 
Farms Rd., Southbury, CT 
06488; 203-264-7517. 
Albert Hadley is one de- 
signer who has discovered 
The Studio, another source 
for custom-made lamps 
with wood bases in the 
shape of urns, columns and 
candlesticks painted in faux 
finishes. The store also car- 
ries decorative accessories. 
The Studio, 86 Main St., 
New Canaan, CT 06840; 
203-966-1332. 








One Los Angeles antiques 
store that comes highly 
recommended is Thomas 
Beeton Antiques, which 
specializes in 17th- to mid- 
19th-century European 
furniture with an emphasis 
on painted pieces and tex- 
tiles. Beeton attributes his 
method of mixing period 
furniture with modern in- 
terpretations to his mentor 
Gep Durenberger. One ex- 
ample is juxtaposing a pair 
of rare Sheraton arm- 
chairs—painted with lem- 
ons and limes—with a John 
Fowler-inspired table with 
Corinthian capitals. 

Beeton loves the idea of 
an 18th-century Kentian 
console table graced by 
buckets filled with flowers 
and by a pair of lamps 
made from Neoclassical ar- 
chitectural finials. Over 
that, he says, “hang an 
overscale 19th-century 
tearjerker painting of dogs 
and discover what Mario 
Buatta calls ‘layers of civili- 
zation.’ ’” Thomas Beeton 
Antiques, 930% N. La Cien- 
ega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 213-657-1371. 








London, 48 Church St., London NW8; 733-3171. 
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Notes from Istanbul 


“Istanbul has become a first-class shopping center,” writes AD editor-at-large 
John Julius Norwich. “The best place for antiques is Nuruosmaniye Caddesi, a 
street running up to the entrance of the Covered Bazaar by the Nuruosmaniye 
Mosque. Galerie at Number 64 is perhaps the best dealer of carpets; they have 
some really outstanding pieces and the prices are very reasonable considering 
the quality. In the same street is Sofa, a really fascinating antiques shop selling 
old maps and prints, original Kutahya plates, and old pottery and textiles. 

“For modern clothes, Turkish leather is superb—so soft you hardly recognize 
it for what it is. The best designer of ladies’ leather clothes is Derishow (Ihla- 
mur Caddesi, Yesilcimen Sokak 91, Besiktas; 160-2546). For designer clothes, 
visit Ayla Eryuksel (Vali Konagi Caddesi, Pasaj 85, Nisantas), who specializes 
in clothes based on traditional designs, in natural materials and hand-painted 
silks. Nesilihan Yarguci at Dukkan Dukkan (Vali Konagi Caddesi; 147-8411) 
works almost entirely in black and white and is one of the most fashionable 
designers in European styles. Vakko (Istiklal Caddesi) has classic clothes in 
wool, cotton and Bursa silk, original contemporary fabrics, and clothes and 
accessories for men. The Konak Hotel is by far the nicest and most atmospher- 
ic, five minutes’ walk from Hagia Sophia, with a lovely garden for meals. 

“The best lunch I’ve ever had in Turkey, perhaps anywhere, was at a restau- 
rant called Korfez (332-0108). The specialty of the house is sea bass baked in salt 
that has to be opened with a hammer and chisel. Korfez is located at the water’s 
edge in the village of Kanlica on the Bosporus. If you call the restaurant from 
the castle Rumeli Hisara, they will send a motor launch to pick you up.” 

And, back in Istanbul, he suggests the Motorest restaurant, next to a gas 
station. “Your heart sinks when 
you hear where it is,” he says, “but 
don’t be put off. They serve first- ; 
rate food.” Motorest, Dolmbahce 
Cad. 117, 161-0132. 






















Arsenal of Old Lace 











Lace Collages turns bits of antique 
lace into decorative pillows, bed- 
spreads, sachets, scarves, tapestries 
or anything else a client might 
dream up. Owners Claude and Har- 
riet Reed’s line of Nouveau Heir- 
looms pillows is carried in many East 
Coast boutiques. To find the laces— 
everything from French Cluny to 
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Irish crochet to Maltese—we use 
‘pickers,’ women all over the coun- 
try who raid grandmothers’ attics,” 
says Claude Reed, who also has 
sources in Europe. They also have 
their own potpourri scent, Promesse. 


By appointment only. 88 Lexington . 


Ave., #12C, New York 10016; 212- 
689-1268. 








BALDWIN. 


You can find Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine showroom locations: 


ALABAMA 
Brandino Brass, Birmingham 
Rayford & Associates, Mobile, Birmingham 


ARIZONA 
Clyde Hardware, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 

B & C Custom Hardware, Laguna Hills 
Crown City Hardware, Pasadena 
Designer's Brass, San Bruno 

E. M. Hundley, San Francisco 

Howard Palmer, Inc., Escondido, San Diego 
Snyder-Diamond, Santa Monica 


CONNECTICUT 

Klaff's, Inc., South Norwalk 
Lindquist Supply Company, Bridgeport 
J. E. Smith & Co., Inc., Waterbury 


FLORIDA 
Anderson's Classic Hdwe., West Palm Beach 
Farrey's Hardware, Miami 


ILLINOIS 
BEMMCO Architectural Products, Lisle 
Contract Builders Hardware, Inc., Barrington 


MARYLAND 

A Touch of Brass, Ellicott City 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Baltimore 
Hardware Center, Capitol Heights 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Brickman’s, Waltham 
Gould and Sons, Natick 





MICHIGAN 
Russell Hardware, Birmingham 





MISSISSIPPI 
Addkison Hardware Co., Inc., Jackson 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 
Finishing Touches, Huntington 
Katonah Architectural Hardware, Katonah 
Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck, L.I. 


\ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beeson Hardware & Lumber Co., High Point 


OKLAHOMA 
Designer Hardware By Faye, Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The A. G. Mauro Co., Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE 
Lankford Hardware & Supply, Nashville 





TEXAS 

Allen and Allen Co., San Antonio 
Custom Accessories, Houston 
Pierce, Inc., Dallas 


VIRGINIA 
Pleasants Hardware, Richmond 
Seaboard Building Supply, Virginia Beach 


WASHINGTON 
Builders Hardware and Supply, Seattle 





CANADA 
A.H.C. Agencies, Ltd., Montreal 





INTERNATIONALLY AVAILABLE IN: 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and Singapore 








y he 
‘or information contact: 
saldwin Hardware Corp. 
341 ik. Wyomissing Blvd. 
ceading, PA 19612 
215) 777-7811 FNORPS: 
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Light up your life! Renew your spirit beside 
the sparkling Sea Island sea. Bike, stroll, run. 
ride, dance, golf, volley, laze in the friendly sun 
The Cloister brings you lush surroundings, an 
unusually broad range of pleasant accommodations, 
marvelous dining, championship sports, and 
enchanted evenings, dressy or casual as your spirit 
moves. Call and come now. The Cloister, Sea Island. 
GA 31561, 800-SEA-ISLAND 
TH ESC ae Orion a tae ise 


Call 91 2-638-5 112 about luxurious rental homes for extended stays 


Oni tyatterR il) 


; DESIGNER SHOWROOMS: 
ston * Chicago + Dallas» Houstons Los Angeles* New York 
-Pittsburgh+ San Francisco + Seattle + Tampa 
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Arthur Smith is high on the Adi- 
rondack look. Twenty years ago, 
Smith says, he “wouldn’t have 
been caught dead with antlers on 
the wall.”” Today he’s buying a 
carved-wood American moose 
head with real antlers (it’s from one 
of the Rockefeller houses in Maine) 
for a log cabin he’s working on in 
upstate New York. 

And he predicts that we'll be see- 
ing a lot more of twigs, stones, nat- 
ural horn—and umbrella stands. 
“Rain certainly hasn’t gone out of 
style, but umbrella stands did,” 
says Smith, who welcomes their re- 
turn and buys each one he sees for 
his antiques shop, A. Smith An- 
tiques, 235 E. 60th St., New York 
10022; 212-888-6337. 

If you want an umbrella stand 
made straight from the moose’s 
head, so to speak, Smith suggests 
Crystal Farm Antler Chandeliers 
in Redstone, Colorado. The compa- 
ny also carries chairs, tables and, of 
course, chandeliers—all made out 
of deer and elk antlers. Husband 
and wife Stephen Kent and Joan 
Benson say they use only antlers 
that have been shed naturally and 
that are collected by “youthful hik- 
ers and senior citizens” who trek 
up the mountains to retrieve them. 
Twenty different chandelier de- 
signs, with names like Matterhorn, 
Roosevelt and Avalanche, are avail- 
able. Prices range from $1,850 
to $8,000. Crystal Farm Antler 
Chandeliers, Crystal Farm, 18 An- 
telope Rd., Redstone, CO 81623; 
303-963-2350.0 




















RICHARD GREEN ~ 


44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G Fax: 01-629 2609 








Francis Calcraft Turner (c. 1782-1 846) 
The Wolverhampton Stakes, 12th August, 1839 
Signed and dated 1840 
Canvas: 28 x 36 inches 
The painting shows Charles, 5th Duke of Richmond’s chestnut filly Confusionee, ridden by Howlett, winning the race, 
and Lord George Bentinck’s bay colt Ratsbane coming second and Lord Eglington’s bay gelding Potentate coming third. 


Exhibition of 
English Sporting and European Paintings 


Saturday 6th-Sunday 21st August 
at 
FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY INC. 
Sales Paddocks, Saratoga Springs 
New York 12866 


c In Saratoga Tel: 518-583-2060 
Hours 9.30 am—6.30 pm 
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A reminder that all great works of art 
do not hang on the wall. 


Introducing Rainbow of Light, Design No. 2. crafted oy Swarovskr fulllead crystal 


For information on ! Swarovski’ crystals: 
Architectural Crystal Ltd’s : 150 E58th, NY, NY 10155, 
chandeliers, fixtures ® 212-935-1655. Or Dallas, 


and lamps made with ARCHITECTURAL TX, 214-939-1615. 
Bohs Seer ened Oe 


Swarovski" is a Poca trademark of D, Swarovski & Co, Wattens, Austria To the trade 


READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 100-107: 
John F. Saladino, Inc. 
305 East Sixty-third Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/752-2440 

Pages 108-113: 
Irvine & Fleming, Inc. 
19 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/888-6000 

Pages 114-119: 
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Journey 
tothe\ (oment .« Creation 


From the incomparable genius of Andrea Smith, a symbolic expression of the birth of love. 














Andre ad Smith Ina place beyond time the immortals gather. The Goddess of the Koolaus gives wisdom. 
The Spirit of Aloha blesses the land. And with the clarity of thought shed by Luna’s pure 
light, the noble, loving soul of Hawaii is born. 


In “Moon Reflections” from her “Hawaii is Love” suite, world-famous artist Andrea 
Smith interprets that inexpressible moment as only she can. The canvas is filled with 
palpable echoes of Creation. Her symbols are primal and deeply moving. The universe 

FN As expands to embrace us. The creative forces exist in balanced composition. The reflective 
light of quiet contemplation illuminates all. Peace and harmony reign in an eternal 
circle of love. 


To order this brilliant piece, or to find out more about Andrea Smith and her other 
available works of art, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 





“Moon Reflections:’ Limited edition. © Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1988 
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Welcome to Montmartre, the heart of Paris nightlife. 
In thestreets outside the newly opened Moulin Rouge, 
upper-class revelers, avant-garde artists, poets, and ladies 
of the demimonde have gathered to celebrate Bastille 
Day, July 14, 1888. 

Acclaimed artist Guy Buffet brings them all back to 
life for the 100th anniversary of the famous music hall, 
in a delightful work originally commissioned by 
Champagne Perrier Jouet for their Musee de la Belle 
Epoque in Epernay, France. We may very well see Henri 


A 
NIGHT 
TOREMEMBER 


IN THE 


World-famous 
artist 


Guy BUFFET 


makes Paris sparkle again 
for the centennial 
of the Moulin Rouge. 


100th Anniversary of the Moulin Rouge 


Limited Edition 


Toulouse-Lautrec and the people he immortalized as we 
mingle with the boisterous crowd. 

With expressively revealing colorsandenergetic brush 
strokes, Buffet has captured the sensuality of an evening 
in opulent Gay Paris: the heat from a thousand blazing 
lanterns; the heady perfume of swirling dancers; thetinkle 
of glasses raised in toast. 

To order this charming image, or to learn more about 
the artist and his other available works, please call toll- 
free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


Special California Appearance August 26-28 Le Meridien Newport Beach | 
Meet Guy Buffet, and enjoy his newest works at a gala weekend exhibit. 
For complete information about festivities and special package room rates, 
te please call your host for the weekend, Lahaina Galleries, at our toll free number 
Lon or our Newport Beach phone number (714) 851-2328 











The Four Seasons Hotel and the city of Beverly Hills. 





Two legends, together at last. Performing for you every weekend. 


FourSeasons Hotel 


Romantic Weekend Packages from $150 a night. Reservations (213) 273-2222. Located at Doheny Drive at Burton Way. 


Unfortunately; Most People 
Discover Roo 


If your home is over ten 
years old, there’s a very 
good chance your roof is not 
holding its own. 4 

You're bound to have more | 
than your fair share of cracked 
tiles, missing wood 
shingles, loose 
or rotting wood 
shakes. 

Reason enough to take 
action now, before you wake one 
4 morning to discover a 
iow, small pond where 








Peet eee §=6your living room used 
"GUIDE Tc, Bias 
ceed = Maybe you should 
\ a 7 look into Hardishake® 
Its wood- 


grain shakes 
) yy are made 
froma 

particularly 
resilient material— 
fiber cement. 

Hardishake® in 
fact, can be in- 
stalled to give your home the 
industry’s high- 
rating. It simply 
burn. 


Our free 

booklet can show 
you where to 
look for trouble 
spots. 


















And it’s an extremely durable 
roofing material. 

So durable, in fact, a 200 Ib. 
man could jump rope on it—or ad- 
just an antenna, clean a chimney 
or trim a tree—without damaging 
its shakes.’ 

(Something you can't say for a 
tile, wood or perlite shake roof.) 

Unlike tile, Hardishake® is so 
light, it can be installed on most 
roofs without additional struc- 
tural support. 

And to make it even more 
difficult to resist, we back each 
Hardishake® roof with a 50-year 
transferable warranty. 

In short, you can shop around. 
In fact, we urge you to. 
But practically speaking, 







blems 





you won't find a more 
attractive roof with better 
coverage for your home 
and your family. 
Call 1-800-9-HARDIE 
and we'll send you 
a free booklet, 
“A Homeowner's 
Guide to Reroofing?” 
A booklet 
filled with 
facts, figures 
and a number 
of informative 
roofing insights. 






And who knows? 
This booklet 
might even 
prevent some eS a: 
embarrassing blo an iitie 
puddles. assortment of 


designer colors. 


HARDISHAKE 


Amember of the JAMES HARDIE INDUSTRIES GROUP 


PO. Box 9338 Brea, CA 92622-9900 


1-800-9-HARDIE 


Not available in all areas 


‘Although for safety’s sake, we naturally recommend you 
use a professional for these jobs 


Higher Education. Free. 


Please send me “A Homeowner's Guide To Reroofing” 
designed to help me make an informed decision about 
What goes over my head 


Name 





Address 





City State 
Zip Phone ( 


Or call 
1-800-9-HARDIE 


1121/0888 


Send to: Hardishake 
P.O. Box 9338 
Brea, CA 92622-9900 


©1988, James Hardie Building Products, In« 
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(Conservatories 


The source for the most unusual, rare, and 
handcarved grands, baby grands, 
and uprights ever created. 


All our pianos are investment quality 
instruments with 10 year parts 
and labor warranties. 


Ansdell Piano 
Anaheim, CA 


th Enohsh (714) bigs 
(ountry Garden... 


Beautiful, hand-crafted conservatories made in England to our original 
Victorian designs. The elegant addition to homes and gardens of 
distinction 





Our modular production system offers a near custom built conservatory at 
competitive prices. Supplied double or single-glazed in octagonal or 
rectangular formats, plus special designs to suit any period home 


Long lasting western cedar wood frames are used in a choice of finishes 
and we offer a wide range of sash designs and special features 

Prices from $15,000 (excl. foundations & erection). Local consultants — 
free site visits. For brochure send coupon to:— 


imi Additional distributors 
Amdega Limited, Department AD08/8, 
Boston Design Center, Boston. MA 02210. 











Please send brochure 0) Please arrange visit 0 
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ey North Robertson Blvd 
a Syn] Los Angeles - CA - 90048 
é Tel: (213) 855-1516 Telex 4970761 
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ANTIQUES IN CALIFORNIA 


Argentum_ 


‘Che Leopards ‘Head 





Pine Regional French Antiques ig : é . 3 c =4 = J E ZB e 
MAISON VAL DU SOLEIL o Dut 4 Toke Moore, gy” high. oR 
El Caminito Drive, Carmel Valley Village 7 


Tues. — Sat. 11-5 (408) 659-5757 From our Catalogue, available October, please inquire. 
Germaine Floch Lestrade, Owner/Importer (415) 673-7509 1750 Union Street 


CARMEL VALLEY SAN FRANCISCO 








ANTIQUE SHOWS NAPA VALLEY 
The West's Largest Producer of Antique fair 


Quality Antique Shows FRENCH FURNITURE 
Presents... 


4 Great Ane 
California HANNA | eed ‘i 
N Antique | 
| Shows 


August 4 — 7 Pasadena Center 
August 12 — 14 Sacramento Community Center 
August 25 — 28 Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
September 1 — 4 Santa Clara Convention Center 


BUSTAMANTE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
P.O. Box 637, Atwater, CA 95301-0637 — (209) 358-3134 


(707) 944-8440 
me eee 651 2 WASHINGTON STREET YOUNTVILLE, CA 








GRANITE SLABS 


GRANITE SLABS combine the beauty and durability of natural stone with the practicality of a grout- 
free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Now we are able to offer you this high quality product 
at a cost comparable to professionally installed ceramic tile. Bring in your plans and have our interior 
design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, 
ceramic tile, and Mexican terra cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and 
marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We are licensed contractors and provide full 
installation services for all of our products. 


Maiblee & Filer Impoits 


1290 POWELL STREET, EMERY VINEISES CALE F ORIN VAS S4iGiolg 415-420-0383 
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Complete design and 


installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 
and home entertainment 


centers. 


Consultants to architects 


and interior designers. 


EILEX DESIGN 
151 Kalmus Dr., Suite F-5 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 432-1773 


South Coast Design Center 
at Copper Tree 








ANTHONY QUINN 


Pony Quinn has created this magnificent 
abstract painting for the World Federation of the 
United Nations’ stamp covers and limited edition 
lithographs. 

These personally signed and numbered litho- 
graphs are available exclusively at Livingston 
Galleries. ONLY 99 AVAILABLE. 

Yes, I would like to acquire the Anthony Quinn 
United Nations’ Lithograph. 

Unframed $495.00 plus $5.00 shipping. 
Framed in Hawaiian Koa Wood, $625.00 plus 
$25.00 shipping. 


































































Enclosed is my L) Check 1) Money Order for — 
Please charge my LC) Visa L) MasterCard [1] American Express O Diners 
SCCOULE f= eee ee ee Exp: Date = === 




































Signature 








NAME 












CITY 









PHONE (__) 


a ) WINGS 
Livingston Galleries a Mc te (608) 923.071 or 


P.O. Box 15397 x 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96830 WW CIIGS _call toll free 1-800-543-7747 
Gallery Hours: 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Hilton Hawaiian Village ¢ Rainbow Bazaar ¢ Honolulu 
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MOTORIZE your window coverings 
and operate by remote control. 


ee BS eee 
8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE ¢ WHITTIER, CA 90602 22" ; 
(213) 698-9461 Brochure Available (800) 826-7056 10301 Jefferson BoulevardeCulver City, CA 90232 
COT OT de ee OO acd My Phone: 213-559-6405 
FINE FURNISHINGS ¢ ACCESSORIES e¢ INTERIOR DESIGN Pe ihc re taeteanitniniee er 





ADVANCED AEG’s built-in kitchen For further information on In California, 
ENGINEERING FROM appliances offer the all AEG built-in kitchen call (213) 921-8785. 
GERMANY. ultimate in reliable appliances and a dealer After all the time you've 
European elegance in engineering, ingenuity of near you, please call spent learning how to cook, 
kitchen systems... thought and the finest ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. = why not spend the rest of 
personified. quality German design. at 1 (800) 344-0043. your time enjoying it 


REFRIGERATORS / FREEZERS / INTEGRATED COOKTOPS / UNDER-COUNTER RANGES 
WALL OVENS /DOUBLE WALL OVENS / DISHWASHERS / EXHAUST HOODS 





x FN MereWAN 3 Appliances, Inc. / 13340 E. Firestone Blvd., Suite P, Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 / (213) 921-8785 
Bs: ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. / 65 Campus Plaza, Raritan Center, Edison, NJ 08837 / (201) 225-8837 
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eT CBW CEVA Asti 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 


Bic hitscertiem clecCM ice riet src leAdome tile Muy leh 
able outdoor living rooms has been the business 
of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. And our experience shows both in awards 
for design excellence and in the increased home 
eames ooc le mae ote 


We design your yard from the ground up. We take 
EBay o mn ata mit 
of our total outdoor living designs. 





Make your yard the most elegant room in your home. 





Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or recom- 


mend experienced contractors who take in stride 
Cobar Ca lai sita bat seburem scold (oricmmecricere(a teats 
outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas and updating 


-older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 








wim Ss 


For the first time, the pictorial beauty of the Chinese landscape 
is combined with a special collection of authentic recipes, care- 
fully selected by China’s master chefs—in a magnificent book 
prepared in collaboration with the Chinese government and 
the Chinese culinary institutes. 


The specialties of the finest restaurants from Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangdong and Sichuan have been transcribed, translated, 
Americanized, and carefully tested and edited for use in the 
average American kitchen. 


UTHORINES 
F  NCDONG AND SIGE 
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as evocative descriptions, 
and mouthwatering recipes combine in 
the most glorious gift book of the season. 
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stunning photographs, 
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An international team of photographers has not only pictured 
each recipe but provides a breathtaking visual essay that cap- 
tures the astonishing diversity of the scenery and people of 
China. A lively, informative text explains the factors and back- 
ground—climate, geography, natural resources, history, reli- 
gion—that distinguish the food of each region. 


Here is a book for every lover of ethnic cooking, for every ad- 
mirer of Chinese culture, for every armchair traveler, forevery- .- 
one who takes pleasure in beautiful books, superbly printed 
and attractively bound. 


i 


ee 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
COOKBOOK 


256 pages, over 300 full-color photographs, 235 recipes 
Available at your local bookstore and other fine retail outlets 


THE KNAPP PRESS 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036 


1re— 
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SESE All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
Eo C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 





SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


~ CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 
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RENAISSANCE 


Featuring the finest Vintage Pianos, Restored 
and Fitted with Automatic Reproducing Systems 


Enjoy live music by your This i is your last chance 





















favorite artists in your to owna 
own home. This is the Pianocorder 
last oportunity to Reproducing 
own a fine antique System. 
piano fitted wi 

the marvelous 







Pianocorder, 
which is no 
longer in 
production. f 
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Our 
limited 
supply 
of these 























If you’ve been 
considering ownin 
one of these magica 
instruments, now’s 
the time to act. 





instruments 
includes 
Steinways, Bésendotftie : 
Bechsteins & Chickerings.@ 


1656 Mission Drive Open Every Day 10 — 6 









Solvang, California 93463 (805)688-6222 





CONRAD original sunshades, reed and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 Tenth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 626 3303 


Representatives: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/DALLAS/DANIA-DCOTA/ 
DENVER / HONOLULU / HOUSTON / LOS ANGELES / MIAMI / NEW YORK / 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANICSCO / SEATTLE / TROY / 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
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Brass French Candle Sticks, mid 19th century. 
French Oak Buffet with Marble Top, circa 1870. 


EPI My Uyecmme Le [tC 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


THREE LOCATIONS 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 
















THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 


SHOWRO 
O 

1775 ALAMEDA 
SAN FRANCISC: 


(415) 864-7813 
~ | TLX: 338-628 





FLOOR AN 
LARGE RA 
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TREET 
CA 94103 


- BROCHURES. 





494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 
(714) 650-2200 

FAK: 714-650-3729 





t 


J | 
at0-D COMMERCE AV. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 | 
(455) 676-1042 





TE CENTERS 


Oo | 

530 SIXTH AVE. 

SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(619) 281-2477 

5 

3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 
(214) 528-2890 


















Simic Galleries Present Four Fine Art Exhibits in August 









Dawn Flight” —-18"x 24 





Jacquelynn Kresman 














Roberto Lupetti “Mandolin Memories” 24” x 36” Oil 
This Month in Carmel — This Month In Beverly Hills = 
eo a: a 
ROBERTO LUPETTI—ONE-MAN SHOW ? JACQUELYNN KRESMAN and 


WILLIAM DE SHAZO DUAL SHOW 
Capturing the Beauty and Spirit of the Sea 


A Renaissance Artist of the 
Twentieth Centur 
be 4 ce 








bs facet ee “Texas Glory” 24" x 36” oli Greg Harris “Tea Time Early Spring” 24” x 30” e)i 
mmm BCE Oia This Month In La Jolla 
eer SLAUGHTER — 

_ ONE MAN SHOW a 
The Beauty of Texas 









GREG HARRIS — ONE-MAN SHOW 


Victorian Traditions and Elegance Reborn 


orl for your Personal a Complimentary color brochures available upon request 
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Simic CEVA aT 


om a The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


at Torr Uae AT Fine Art Galleries 
“eves over 125 fe artists 
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Visit your nearby Wood-Mode 
showroom and pick up a free 
100-page catalog (nationally 
advertised $5.00 value). 


BEVERLY HILLS 


Kitchens With Taste 
213-856-4346 


BURBANK 


California Kitchens, Inc. 
213-849-2431 


GARDENA 


Alexander Cabinet Company, Inc. 
213-321-2185 


GLENDALE 


Berberian Kitchens & Bath 
818-244-7292 


HAWTHORNE 


West Coast Kitchens 
213-973-5830 


LAFAYETTE 


Plus Kitchens 
415-283-5005 


LOS ANGELES 


Custom Kitchens On La Brea 
213-937-1660 


NEWPORT BEACH 


Euro-American Kitchens & Baths 
714-631-7032 


OAKLAND 


Federal Building Co. 
415-482-0300 


ORANGE 


West Coast Kitchens 
714-771-4741 


PASADENA 


Kitchens Bye Stewart 
818-792-4208 


SAN DIEGO 


Interplan Design Corp. 
619-272-1701 


SAN RAMON 


Diablo Valley Cabinetry 
415-866-0711 


SANTA BARBARA 


Kitchens And More 
805-966-3163 


SUNNYVALE 


International Kitchen Exchange 
408-296-3055 


TARZANA 


Encino Custom Kitchens 
818-708-2494 


F Discover The Difference" 


There is a difference in 
custom-built cabinetry. And 
Wood-Mode makes it. 


Offering an unlimited range 
of design possibilities in the 
finest custom-built tradition. 


Design Group 42—for Ameri- 
can traditional styling and con- 
struction. Design Group 84— 
for the exciting, new 

European designs. 


Each and every one a very 
personal reflection of your 
tastes and lifestyle. All quality 
constructed to earn your 
confidence. 





Discover the difference for yourself. Our newest catalogue features 100 pages 
of fact-filled information and beautiful color photos. To receive yours, send 
$5 and this coupon to Wood-Mode, Dept. AD-A-2, Kreamer, PA 17833. 


Name 


Address ~ 


State Zip 





mw WOOP MODE. 
—————— $< - — Fine Custom Cabinetry 


Wood-Mode Cabinetry has been specified by 


3ON APPETIT MAGAZINE for their test kitchen 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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NAYOME: 
ERNAL BRIDE 


A legendary moment of 
unconditional love is exquisitely 
embodied in a radiant Shinto bride. 
Once again, Hisashi Otsuka, the 
peerless modern master of Japanese 
art, allows us an intimate glimpse of a 
woman poised between two worlds. 

The wedding of contemporary 
and traditional values is a recurrent 
theme in Otsuka’s art. Each glance 
reveals another paradox. A pure 
white marriage gown contrasts with 
a brilliant kimono. One hand 
reaches out assertively, the other 
demurs in a classically feminine 
pose. Her expression tells us she 
knows happiness is as fleeting as a 
blossom, yet she is about to step 
toward her future composed and 
confident. She is as infinitely 
involving, as eternally timeless as 
her creator. 

Images International of Hawaii is 
pleased to offer ‘‘Happiness,’ the 
anticipated second work in Otsuka’s 
acclaimed Hanayome series, created 
to commemorate the opening of 
The Otsuka Gallerie in Honolulu. 
This sublime print is available in a 
special limited edition. 

To order or to learn more, please 
call 1-800-336-2436. 


IMAGES _ 


Images International of Hawaii 


Galleries in Honolulu at Ala. ana Center (the Otsuka Gallerie), the Hyatt Regency Waikiki, and Ward Centre. Exclusive worldwide agent and publisher of Hisashi Otsuka. 





Given its affordability, it would be a pity, but not a tragedy. 
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Kiri Te Kanawa'’s voice 
has been called perfect by Sir 
Colin Davis of Covent Garden. 
She is so highly esteemed by 
the Metropolitan Opera that 


they chose her to star in the 


coveted new production of 


Strausss Arabella. 
In nineteen eighty-two, 
her rare talent was recognized 


when Queen Elizabeth II 


named her Dame Commander 


Lady Datejust, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks. 


Lady Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in I8kt gold; bezel and dial set with diamonds. 


Write for brochure. Rol: 


of the British Empire. 

Te Kanawa has won 
renown in film, recordings and 
television. She has gained 
international acclaim in recitals 
and orchestral concerts. 
Accomplishments foreseen 
from an early age for this 
storied New Zealand prodigy. 

But for all her achieve- 
ments, she remains a delight- 
fully down-to-earth diva. As 








anies le Kanawa. 


energetic on a golf course as on 
a stage. As enthusiastic a wife 
and mother as a performer. 
One of opera’s most 
revered sopranos, Te Kanawa is 
accompanied by her equally 
celebrated Rolex. A duet 
well-matched for both com- 
manding presence and 


consistently W 


brilliant 


performance. R OLE xX 


Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 467, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5585. 
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distinctive contemporary designs in brass, glass and exotic 
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with antiqued brass and accented with hand cast brass shell 
motifs and beveled glass. The interior is lighted and mirrored to feature 
one’s treasured objects. Our Mastercraft collections may be seen in 
any of our showrooms through your interior designer, architect or furni- 
ture retailer. 
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“THERE’S NOTHING UNIFORM 
ABOUT THE WORKS’ 


So often, it’s the same old story...pinstripes and grey flannel. It gets so | see myself coming 
and going! But, at Saks, I’ve found something that lets me go beyond. It’s called 
The Works; and that’s exactly what it does. Works for me and 

with me, offering the latest options to suit my individual lifestyle. 
So when | want to stand out in a sea of grey flannel, 
SFAs ‘The Works’ sees me beyond 


business as usual. 
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From The Works collection, exclusively at Saks: Red wool twill jacket with gold buttons, $238 (98-903). Paisley silk charmeuse blouse, 
5118 (98-903). Black leather skirt, $238 (98-901). All for sizes sizes 4 to 16. For further information, or to receive a copy of our new 
Works Folio, please call 1-800-345-3454. We accept American Express, Diners Club, MasterCard and Visa. 
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LETTERS FROM ‘READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Margaret Drabble’s evocative Guest 
Speaker column (“In a Lost Corner of 
Somerset,” May 1988) was a great 
read. But what, pray tell, was it doing 
n “The International Magazine of 
Fine Interior Design’’? : 
Erin Fletcher 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I applaud your use of such writers as 

Muriel Spark and Margaret Drabble 

in the May issue. Their contributions 

enrich what Architectural Digest has 
to offer and set the magazine apart. 

Beth Westly 

Norwalk, Connecticut 


Kurt Andersen’s article on Steven 
Spielberg’s residence (May 1988) was 
nicely done in terms of elucidating 
upon the architecture. But I really 
wanted to know more about Spiel- 
berg, wife Amy Irving and son Max. 
Sometimes a less cerebral approach 
makes for a more interesting article. 
John Guilderman 
San Francisco, California 


I love Mission-style furniture and 
have despaired at its rising cost in re- 
cent years. And now I see that Mis- 
sion is Steven Spielberg’s style of 
choice. Great. This will place it per- 
manently beyond my budget! 
Grace Milstein 
Albany, New York 


How could Hugh Kenner write such 
a depressing article (Art, “Paintings 
of Mother,” May 1988) for a story 
obviously designed to coincide with 
Mother’s Day? He ignored many fine 
artists who have taken up the theme 
in the twentieth century, instead 
choosing to poke fun at Norman 
Rockwell—an easy mark. Did Ken- 
ner really think about the subject, or 
did he dash off something that con- 
formed to his own preconceptions? 
Rachel Hawksworth 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Thank you for ‘Paintings of 
Mother.” It is a beautiful theme, and 
the works you chose to show, though 
varied, were all quite touching. 


Joan Blandings  . 


Chicago, Illinois 


Having just had the pleasure of see- 
ing The Phantom of the Opera, I was 
delighted to see your article on pro- 
ducer Hal Prince’s house on Majorca 
(Visits, May 1988). Strange to think 
that such a dark, eerie production 
was conceived in the wonderful sur- 
roundings of Prince’s island retreat. 
Malcolm Hitner 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I’m a bit tired of finding so many 
“stately” English homes in Architec- 
tural Digest. They have little to do 
with what is currently happening in 
interior design, and they lend the 
magazine a distinct odor of dust. 
Please remember, older does not nec- 
essarily mean better. 
Stanley Richter 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I loved your story on Dalmeny House 
in Scotland (May 1988). It provided a 
truly privileged glimpse into a resi- 
dence shaped by centuries of style 
and taste. Please continue to feature 
these surviving old wonders in the 
pages of your magazine. 
Maria Molino 
Holland, Michigan 


Your article on the Pollock-Krasner 
House on Long Island (May 1988) 
seemed deficient in one major way. 
Though Avis Berman’s text was de- 
tailed and interesting, you barely 
showed the house in the layout—and 
what pictures there were were much 
too small to be useful. It seems to me 


‘ that Jackson Pollock and Lee Krasner 


deserve more. 
Thomas Tracy 
New York, New York 
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Tall Momentum Vase by Peter Aldridge. Height 7%) $450. Catalogue $6. Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, NY, NY 10022. 212 752-1441. 
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This issue is a tribute to those creative 
souls who uplift our spirits by making 
the most of us. Their designs may make 
more of us, they may make less—but 
they always make us feel better. They 
magically conceal our faults and gently 
compliment the best things about us. Our collective 
appetite for their talents is proof of the delight they 
bring to our lives. “They” are the fashion designers. 





This month, collected in one issue for the 
first time, we present the personal resi- 
dences of the world’s most famous fashion 
designers. Our researchers say this is a 
first in magazine publishing. This is heart- 
ening to know, if so, but more important 
to us is that we have the honor of presenting these 
exciting people to you in their most private and re- 
vealing creations—their homes. 


ee pee Editor-in-Chief 





James Galanos 

James Galanos seeks out new and un- 
usual fabrics for his designs on his 
semiannual trips to Europe, but when 
he can’t find just the right material, 
he'll often create his own. When it 
came time to choose chair fabric for his 
Hollywood Hills house, the designer 
found what he was looking for right in 
his own workrooms. French interior designer Philippe 
Oates recalls that they looked at hundreds of swatches be- 
fore Galanos discovered the buttery-soft leather and bas- 
ketweave silk jacquard he favored. “I go through tens of 
thousands of fabrics before making the final selections for 
my collections,” Galanos says. “These happened to be just 
right for my house.” See page 114. 
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James Galanos 


Emanuel Ungaro 

“T decided a long time ago,” says 
Emanuel Ungaro, “to realize my 
dreams through fashion.” Those 
dreams, it seems, have a way of becom- 
ing reality. Women in Europe, Japan 
and the United States have embraced 
his designs, and his licensing agree- 
ments continue to multiply. However, 
he also knows he needs time to unwind. “I began to hunt 
for a house where I could live at a slower pace and invite 
friends,” the designer recalls. “I finally found it in the Pro- 
vencal countryside, which is strewn with chateaux and 
lovely red-tiled roofs. I’m furnishing it with an attention to 
detail that surprises even me!” See page 122. 
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Zandra Rhodes 

Zandra Rhodes’s house is a laboratory 
for her creativity, with frequent excur- 
sions into the splendidly outrageous. 
Her evening dresses, however, are sur- 
prisingly elegant affairs: flattering 
fairy-tale clouds of chiffon and bead- 
work. (She can’t remember if it was 
Lauren Bacall or Bianca Jagger who 
first asked for beads on her chiffon dress.) And while 
glamorous women have often been photographed in her 
creations, the following that means the most to her, says 
Zandra Rhodes, “are the ordinary people who feel special 
because they're wearing my clothes.” See page 128. 
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Zandra Rhodes 


Geoffrey Beene 

After fashion, Geoffrey Beene makes it 
clear, he loves traveling best. He takes 
an annual trip to Japan and visits Eu- 
rope four times a year. He considers 
Vienna, with its examples of Neoclassi- 
cal and Art Déco architecture, the city 
of his inspiration. He’s also an avid or- 
chid cultivator and art collector, and 
prides himself on his Beene fashion “firsts’”—which range 
from being the first American designer to produce and sell 
his clothes in Europe to using sweatshirt fabric for evening 
wear. “It seems simple, but it’s very complicated,” he says 
of his design process. “First comes trial and error, then 
elimination. After the design is determined, some dresses 
take about three weeks to make because there’s so much 
detail and handwork.” See page 134. 


Geoffrey Beene 





continued on page 17 
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from arilyn Irglin 





The world’s most precious perfume. 
700 Swiss frances, 2500 French francs, 325 American dollars, The Ounce. 
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continued from page 14 


Valentino 

“T project the same optimistic and con- 
fident light on everyone around me, 
sometimes to the point of naiveté,” ad- 
mits Valentino. “My friends say I’m a 
bit square. Since I hate inactivity and 
I like to organize my spare time, they 
call me the Schoolmarm.” Valentino 
grew up in Voghera, near Milan. His 
parents hoped their son would become a doctor, but he set 
out at seventeen for Paris and a career in fashion design. 
According to Daniela Giardina, Valentino’s publicist in 
Rome, “He’s never blasé, and he’s a lot more enthusiastic 
about things than we are. It’s contagious.” See page 146. 





Valentino 


Pat Kerr 

Memphis is still talking about the 
party Pat Kerr held two years ago to 
light the bridge over the Mississippi 
River. She borrowed $373,000 from 
the city council to fund the event. “I 
called it ‘Ole Man River Gets Lit, ” 
Kerr says. “We had sixteen bands, the 
symphony and a black-tie sit-down 
dinner for 2,500 people. There was also a regatta of fifty 
boats and a flypast of B-52 bombers.” Pat Kerr, who works 
tirelessly on behalf of various Memphis charities, says sim- 
ply: “I’m an avid downtown fan.” See page 152. 





Pat Kerr 


A Lanvin Legacy 
“She loved life,” remembers Yves 
Lanvin of his aunt, couturiere Jeanne 
Lanvin. “One of her great pleasures 
was to drive to the south of France, 
stopping at good restaurants along the 
way. She spent weekends in a big 
house near Paris, where she could get 
closer to the nature she felt such a kin- 
ship with.” Today, traditions continue at the House of 
Lanvin. Maryll Lanvin, wife of Jeanne’s grandnephew, 
: Bernard, not only designs all the collections herself but 
visits their country house every weekend. ‘Since I have 
scarcely any time to go away,” she says, “I ‘travel’ in my 
garden.” See page 158. 
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Maryll Lanvin 


Mary McFadden 

Mary McFadden took a circuitous 
route to the world of fashion design. 
Immediately after college she con- 
vinced Christian Dior to hire her— 
without salary, at first—as interna- 
tional publicity director, but eventu- 
ally marriage took her to South Africa, 
where she was editor of Vogue South 
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Mary McFadden 
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Africa. Later she wrote for the Rand Daily Mail, a job that 
took her all over the continent's east coast. With her second 
husband, McFadden helped found the Vukutu sculpture 
workshop in Zimbabwe. The success of that undertak- 
ing—as well as trips to Madagascar, where she bought 
beautiful silks that she turned into tunics—inspired her to 
become a designer. Those first designs were photographed 
for Vogue, and McFadden was on her way. See page 162. 


Princess Irene Galitzine 

“T’ve always tried to design new 
outlines that feel good on the body,” 
says Russian-born Irene Galitzine. A 
woman who seems to be equal parts 
elegance and enthusiasm, she shuns 
what she calls the “pompousness” of 
formal wear. “I don’t care for clothes 
that you have to think about after 
you've put them on. No elegant wom- 
an ever looks ill at ease,” she says. In 1960 she intro- 
duced her famous “Palazzo Pyjamas” at the Pitti Palace in 
Florence. The standing ovation presaged the sort of re- 
sponses her designs have received since, including packed 
houses at the Rossiya Hotel and the Moscow Circus, where 
she performed a bit of fashion glasnost during the Reagan- 
Gorbachev summit last spring. See page 168. 


Princess Irene 
Galitzine 


Bruce Oldfield 

Bruce Oldfield is best known as the 
man who designs for the Princess of 
Wales, but flamboyance is never his 
style. At home in Chelsea he is likely to 
listen to music ranging from opera 
to Aretha Franklin, or he chooses a 
writer—Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Or- 
well—to “read in bulk.” An author 
himself, he penned Bruce Oldfield’s Season with Georgina 
Howell, describing the progress of a collection from fab- 
ric through show. Ask him what single item would help 
pull a woman’s wardrobe together for the next season, 
and his answer is simple: an exercise bike. See page 174. 


Bruce Oldfield 


Carolina Herrera 

Her designs received considerable at- 
tention when, at the request of Jacque- 
line Onassis, she designed Caroline 
Kennedy’s wedding dress. And then 
there’s CH, her new ready-to-wear 
line. In all, Carolina Herrera estimates, 
she produces more than five hundred 
individual designs annually. But she’s 
especially pleased with her latest venture: Carolina Her- 
rera perfume. “It’s very fresh, very modern, but still ro- 
mantic,” the designer says. See page 178. 


Carolina Herrera 


continued on page 20 
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Bridge in Giverny 
Oil on canvas 2574 21% inches 
Signed and dated lower right: TE Butler 93 
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continued from page 17 


Yves Saint Laurent 

Yves Saint Laurent’s capacity for work 
is phenomenal, and his need for soli- 
tude legendary. He finds this quiet at 
his residences in Marrakesh, Nor- 
mandy and Paris, where he is in the 
company of Proust, Wagner, Mon- 
drian, Picasso, Matisse—and all those 
others to whom he pays homage in 
collection after collection. Although he delights in his Paris 
apartment and his favorite paintings there, he always en- 
joys returning to his much-loved Orient: to Marrakesh and 
his Villa Oasis. There, on a veranda overlooking the palm 
trees of Jacques Majorelle’s garden, he sketches at a little 
desk that once belonged to Madame Vionnet. He finds the 
near-theatrical setting to be perfection. And when he goes 
to Normandy, he enjoys the sanctuary of his Chateau Ga- 
briel, bathed in the region’s ever-changing Impressionist 
light. See page 182. 
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Yves Saint Laurent 


Pauline Trigére 

When Pauline Trigére talks about her 
garden in Westchester County, she al- 
most makes it sound as though it’s her 
only interest these days. “It’s amazing 
how you can buy a $1.65 package of 
seeds and grow enough sorrel for two 
years,” she says enthusiastically. But 
far from being on the verge of retiring 
to the country, the indefatigable designer remains active 
in her own business. When she began it in 1942, her 
brother was her partner; today her son Jean-Pierre Radley 
works with her. And while for many years much of her 
energy went into collecting paintings, sculpture and art 
objects, “now I collect only trees,” she says, “trees for the 
country. My art collecting stopped ten years ago when I 
got involved in the garden.” Whatever the activity, she 
seeks the familiar and avoids what is shocking. ‘Whether 
in my dwellings or my clothes,” she notes, “the one qual- 
ity I seek is longevity.” See page 190. 





Pauline Trigére 


Sonia Rykiel 

“My duty is to the woman I dress,” 
says Sonia Rykiel, “and I embody her. 
To represent Rykiel fashion, you could 
almost never choose anyone but my- 
self.” She pauses and smiles: “At least, 
that’s what I hope. I’ve been very 
much marked by my differences from 
other women.” She’s turned those dif- 
ferences into a way Of life, advising other women to “stand 
in front of the mirror until you see what’s unique about 
yourself.” That’s something she often finds herself doing. 
“T love all the mirrors in my apartment,” she adds. “No 
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matter what I’m involved in, I always break off to stare 
into them. I can’t keep myself from asking them questions 
over and over—and they never give me the same answer: 
twice.” See page 196. 


Arnold Scaasi 

“The process of designing is insepara- 
ble from how one lives,” says Arnold 
Scaasi.” Talent is complete, both for liv- . 4 
ing and working.” The son of a furrier, ° 
he grew up in Montreal, and there was: 
little in his background to presage the 
success he would find as a fashion de- 
signer. Then, in his teens, he went to 
live in Melbourne, Australia, with his aunt and completed 
high school there. “Her family had vineyards; they were 
the Bronfmans of Australia,” he says of that aunt. Her 
stylishness—she wore Chanel and Schiaparelli—im- 
pressed him, and when he graduated from high school he 
had already made his career choice. See page 202. 


Arnold Scaasi 


Jean Muir 
During Australia’s bicentennial cele- 
brations last January, an international 


”@¢ 
fashion show was held at the Sydney 
mx Opera House. Nine top designers from 
ay ™ around the world were invited to de- 
é sign a special collection, and Jean Muir 
Jean Muir was one of the two representing Great 


Britain. “I was sent a book about the 
Great Barrier Reef,” she says. “My dresses and suits were 
inspired by its multicolored fish. I even designed one after 
a sea slug—it had a wonderful name in Latin. But best of 
all,” she says, “there was an entire section of the book de- 
voted to fish that were navy blue.” For someone whose 
name happens to be synonymous with that color, it 
proved fortuitous. See page 208. 


Maud Frizon 

“Texture inspires some shoes, color 
others,” says Maud Frizon. “I like bold, 
bright colors.” Whenever she meets a 
new acquaintance, her eyes travel auto- 
matically from the feet up. Yet Maud 
Frizon’s domain, a multimillion-dollar 
worldwide business that she started 
with her husband, Gigi DeMarco (they 
met when Frizon, who had modeled shoes for Perugia, 
designed a shoe and took it to DeMarco to manufacture), 
has gone far beyond footwear. It now includes such acces- 
sories as gloves, scarves, belts and luggage. She has also 
launched a perfume, encapsulated in a hand-blown crystal 
sphere she designed herself, and more recently, she has 
begun designing furs. See page 214. 
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THE BOSTON COMPANY HAS A SIMPLE 
APPROACH TO PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
BANKING: 

SERVE EVERY CLIENT AS IF THAT 
CLIENT WERE OUR ONLY CLIENT. 

TO THAT END, THROUGH OUR 
SUBSIDIARY BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND TRUST COMPANY, WE OFFER THE 
BOSTON COMPANY RESIDENTIAL 
MORTGAGE.* 

OUR ONE-YEAR ADJUSTABLE RATE 
RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGES ARE 
f DISTINGUISHED BY EXCEPTIONALLY 
@ ATTRACTIVE, COMPETITIVE RATES. 
YOU'LL LIKELY FIND OUR JUMBO 


We MORTGAGES OF OVER $500,000 HAVE 


THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE. 

FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION, 
CONTACT US AT I-8OO-CALL BOS 
(1-800-225-5267 EXT. 200). 

AND ENJOY*=THE ADVANTAGES OF 
| BEING A PRIVILEGED CLIENT. 







“Certain products may not be available in all states 
An Equal Housing Lender. ©1988 The Boston Company, Inc 
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THE BOSTON COMPANY 
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continued from page 20 


Alda Fendi 

When Alda Fendi leaves her villa in 
Rome for her mountain retreat in the 
Dolomites, she isn’t seeking the glitter 
that so often accompanies European re- 
sorts. She is eager to spend private time 
with her husband and two daughters 
and visit with close friends. She and 
interior designer Cesare Rovatti cre- 
ated a warm, Biedermeier-filled space there. And though it 
is in the heart of a famed ski resort, Alda Fendi says she 
doesn’t participate in the sport. “Until about three years 
ago, I did some cross-country skiing,” she says. ‘“But after 
buying my apartment, I became lazy.” See page 220. 
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Alda Fendi 


Barry and CeCe Kieselstein-Cord 

Though his farmhouse in Dutchess 
County, New York, belies it, Barry 
Kieselstein-Cord says: “I think it 
would drive me crazy to live in a per- 
fect environment.” He and his wife, 
CeCe, spent three years on a major ren- 
ovation of the house—removing doors, 
linoleum, cabinetry and “modernized” 
fireplaces; adding moldings, paneled 





CeCe and Barry 
Kieselstein-Cord 
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doors and handsome wooden mantelpieces they’d discov- 
ered in the barn. “It has an ambiance of fun, relaxation and 
devotion to the outdoors,” he says of the farm. “I don’t - 
have to go to another country—I can go there and throw 
off the mantle of president of the company and feed my 
creative spirit without interruption.” See page 226. 


Hanae Mori 
Known for exotic hues, feminine flo- 
rals and her signature butterfly mo- 
tif, Japanese fashion and costume de- 
signer Hanae Mori says: “I try to 
simplify my life because I am so busy.” 
At home in Tokyo, for example, she 
rarely wears anything more elaborate 
than a plain silk dress. Appropriate to 
her desire for simplicity, Madame Mori asked architect 
Kenzo Tange—who designed her company headquarters 
in Tokyo—to create a residence in his characteristic pure, 
geometric style. With a hectic international schedule that 
keeps her traveling constantly, Hanae Mori still manages 
to maintain an enviable working partnership with her 
husband, says son Kei. The energetic Ken Mori runs the 
Mori empire while his wife “makes the aesthetic decisions 
for it—and for her family.” See page 232.0 


Hanae Mori 














Tunsgine yourself surrounded by 15 acres of lush tropical gardens in 

the heart of the city. Imagine yourself experiencing standards of service 
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yourself at the Shangri-La Singapore. One of the best hotels in the world. 
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SINCE 1801, CRANE HAS BEEN A PARTY 
TO SOME OF THE MOST FESTIVE GATHERINGS. 


A Crane invitation always brings more to the party. Made of 100% cotton fiber, 
Crane tells your guests to expect good food, fine wines and the very best company, 
Perhaps that’s what makes Crane invitations so highly celebrated among prominent 

party throwers and prominent partygoers. Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 





We've been taking your words seriously for 187 years, 





If YOUR CAR BI 
LOOK FOR A MECHANIC 


For an automobile, no place on earth is more dangerous than the African continent. Here 
roads are its natural enemies and mechanics are a rare breed. 

Yet, in this hostile environment, Peugeots can be found roaming everywhere. In fact, over th 
past ten years, Peugeot has sold more cars in Africa than any other carmaker. Why? Because 


Peugeot is built to survive. 

Every l’eugeot’s chassis and body frame are combined into a single, immensely strong, rattle-fre 
cage by rovots that flawlessly perform spot welding and eliminate the chance of human erro 
lts body parts are protected with one of the most advanced anti-corrosion treatments in the indust 

And more brut:)! than anything it will encounter in the jungle are the test regimens a Peugea 





of America, ha 


subjected to at the factory. A sample clutch is operated | million times; a sample production-line 
odel is tested during tens of thousands of miles over every conceivable road surface; and, to 


sure its also one of the most reliable cars in the civilized world, US. bound 1989 Peugeots 


e sent to a special center for additional testing. The restyled 1989 Peugeot 505 offers you a 
year/50,000-mile powertrain limited warranty and, because you can’t be too well protected, 
1e most comprehensive roadside assistance plan available: @ * 

If you need a car you can rely on, you should consider driving a Peugeot. Unless, of course. 
yu like to live dangerously. For the name of the Peugeot Se 
ealer nearest you, call 1-800-447-2882. i 
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PERSPECTIVES: ELEANOR LAMBER® 





Advancing the Art of American Fashion 


ELEANOR LAMBERT invented American 
fashion fifty years ago. Today she is 
staggered and sometimes a little 
aghast at the success of what she 
has wrought. 

“When I began, American design- 
ers were practically nonexistent,” she 
recalls in her apartment on Fifth Ave- 
nue overlooking Central Park. “To- 
day they are superstars. Their fashion 
collections are the nucleus of vast 
business enterprises—some seem to 
be more concerned about their per- 
fume royalties than about their artis- 
tic commitment.” 

She admits she is concerned about 
this change in focus from design to 
business. Insisting that she herself 
“will never go into mass-produced 
things of any kind,” she has in the 
last decade expanded her fashion in- 
terests to include the promotion of 
yachts and yacht building, interior 


By Bernadine Morris 





design, urban beautification, health 
and beauty care. 

But fashion is her lifelong love 
and she is proud of her association 
with such landmark institutions as 
the Coty American Fashion Critics’ 
Award, American Fashion Press 
Weeks and the International Best- 
Dressed Poll, most commonly known 
as the Best-Dressed List. She con- 
ceived them all. She is one of the few 
publicists who is forever linked with 
the industry she has publicized. 

One of her roles is that of mentor. 
When she received the Lifetime 
Achievement Award this year from 
the Council of Fashion Designers of 
America, Oscar de la Renta, president 
of the society, introduced her to the 
black-tie audience at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art with an enumera- 
tion of her many contributions to the 
world of fashion. “You have always 





been there when we needed you,” he 
added warmly. 

She has been a baby-sitter, sup- 
porter and shrewd advisor to several 
generations of fashion designers— 
and is always interested in the next. 
“Do you know Marc Jacobs?” she . 
asked recently, referring to the 
twenty-five-year-old designer who is 
being hailed for his taste and talent. 
“I'd like so much to meet him.” 

She has brought a touch of class to 
the fashion business, which has also 
been known as the rag trade. That 
comes in part from her association 
with the art world. 

Born in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
she attended the John Herron Art In- 
stitute in Indianapolis and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, where she studied 
to be a sculptor. To support herself as 
a student in Indiana, she did fashion 
drawings and wrote and illustrated a 
column called “Talking Shops” that 
ran in local newspapers. 

When she went to New York in 
1928, she worked for a retail news- 
letter at ten dollars a week, checking 
the stores for shopper response to ad- 
vertisements, while at the same time 
designing book jackets for an ad- 
vertising agency. She noticed that op- 
era stars like Lily Pons were treated 
by the newspapers as celebrities. 
Why not artists? She went to the gal- 
leries on Fifty-seventh Street and pro- 
posed that she do publicity for them. 
Soon she had ten galleries on her 
list. Each paid her ten dollars a week. 


Steadfast in her belief that designing clothes 
is an artistic endeavor worthy of recogni- 
tion, publicist Eleanor Lambert (above, at home 
in Manhattan) went on to become the cham- 
pion of American fashion. Devoted to its cause 
for five decades, she has created several land- 
mark institutions, among them the renown- 


ed Best-Dressed List and the Coty awards. 


continued on page 30 
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PERSPECTIVES: ELEANOR LAMBERT 


“It was easier then,” she recalls of 
the early 1930s. ‘There were ten or 
twelve newspapers in the city, and 
you could walk into any city room 
and tell the editor your story. It’s 
much more impersonal today.” Dur- 
ing that period, she met several 
women of great influence who be- 
came her lifelong friends, among 
them Mary Lasker, Elsa Maxwell, Mil- 
licent Hearst and Margaret Sanger. 

One day a woman called one of the 


Advancing the Art of American Fashion 
continued from page 26 


the subject under discussion became 
“American fashion.” 

Before the outbreak of World War 
II, Paris had been the source of most 
design ideas. The major challenge to 
American designers, such as they 
were, was to adapt French fashion 
to their price range and to what they 
assumed customers wanted. 


Now, cut off from its style source, . 


the American fashion business was 
expected to founder. Instead it began 








“When I began, American designers were 
practically nonexistent,” says Lambert. “Today 
they’re superstars. Their collections are the 
nucleus of vast business enterprises.” 





newspapers and said she was an artist 
but not a painter—she was a dress- 
maker. Wouldn’t the paper want to 
do a story on her? The editor put her 
in touch with Miss Lambert, who be- 
gan to work for her. 

“IT remember her name—it was 
Annette Simpson,” Eleanor Lambert 
recalls. “She never paid me, but she 
reinforced for me the conviction that 
clothes are a creative effort.” By the 
late 1930s, Eleanor Lambert began to 
pick up other fashion accounts: Lilly 
Daché, Mollie Parnis and Hattie Car- 
negie. At about that time Dorothy 
Shaver, vice-president of Lord & Tay- 
lor, had begun promoting American 
fashion and American designers. The 
idea caught on. In 1940, the New 
York Dress Institute was formed by 
manufacturers to promote, with the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, the dress industry. Miss 
Lambert was the natural choice for 
the job. “I don’t think there was any- 
one else around,” she says. 

To broaden the base—fashion areas 
were quite segregated then—and to 
give American designers of high tal- 
ent the recognition they deserved, 
sportswear and coat-and-suit manu- 
facturers were invited to join in, and 
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to show its own strength and gain 
identity. Rather than withering away 
when there was nothing to copy or 
adapt, designers began to develop 
their own looks. Norman Norell 
dominated the expensive-fashion 
field, introducing the ready-to-wear 
equivalent of couture fashions. Ben 
Zuckerman became the leading de- 
signer of coats and suits, and Claire 
McCardell was the star of what 
would be the jewel in the crown of 
American fashion—sportswear. 

To focus on their work, Eleanor 
Lambert developed several influen- 
tial institutions. The first was Ameri- 
can Fashion Press Weeks, organized 
in 1942. “There were only some fifty- 
three fashion editors on newspapers 
throughout the country,” says Miss 
Lambert. “Few of them came to the 
manufacturing centers. If they did, 
they tagged along with store buyers 
and could only write about the 
clothes their local stores bought.” 

To remedy this, the Couture 
Group, a branch of the Dress Insti- 
tute, invited press people to view 
fifty-five designer collections in the 
space of five days. Thirty-five report- 
ers arrived for the first press week. A 
few years later, some 275 were regis- 


tered. Spring clothes were shown the 
first week in January and fall styles 
right after July 4. Fashion writers not 
only got an overall view of the season 
ahead, they also collected enough 
material to last the entire season. 

The Best-Dressed List was another 
Lambert wartime invention. “The 
French couture establishment had 
published a list intermittently since 
the 1920s,” she recalls. “I thought I 
should keep it going during the war, 
so I sent ballots to fashion designers, 
reporters, personalities and restaura- 
teurs, including the French and Ital- 
ians. When the war was over I 
thought the French would take it up 
again, but they didn’t.” The list is 
still issued in New York each year. 

In 1942, the Coty American Fash- 
ion Critics’ Award was organized to 
honor designers who had been es- 
pecially influential. This awards sys- 
tem was to last for forty-two years, 
until its role in recognizing design 
talent was taken over by the Council 
of Fashion Designers of America. 
Miss Lambert organized this succes- 
sor group as well. 

Looking over the changes in the 
fashion world during the past half- 
century, Eleanor Lambert ‘doesn’t 
find everything encouraging. “Fash- 
ion has become spot news,” she says. 
“Newspapers used to run fashion 
reports mainly at the beginning of 
the season, a month or so after the 
designers introduced their styles to 
buyers. Now the reports are instanta- 
neous. Women have become condi- 
tioned to know about next season’s 
styles before they’ve even purchased 
clothes for the current season. 

“This has made some women 
timid. I believe it has injured their 
ability to judge for themselves 
whether a certain style will remain 
fashionable and will therefore be 
worth investing in. This is particu- 
larly apparent at a time of hemline 
uncertainty like the present. It has 


‘induced a kind of paralysis. Women 


are not enjoying clothes so much. 
“Most fashion trends evolve grad- 


continued on page 34 
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"THE OFFICIAL TANKARDS OF 
THE WORLD'S GREAT BREWERIES 
SHOWCASED IN A HANDSOME 
HARDWOOD DISPLAY. 


By exclusive authorization, The 
Franklin Mint makes it possible to 
acquire twelve presentation tankards 

of the world’s great brewmasters. A 
collection you could never accumulate 
on your own, even if you traveled the 
world. Meticulously crafted of fine 
imported porcelain to each brewery’s 
exacting specifications. Adorned with a 
wealth of intricately sculptured ornamen- 
tation. And selectively embellished with 
platinum or 24 karat gold. 

Each tankard bears the official 
insignia of the issuing brewery. The key 
and crest of Germany’s Beck’s lager. The 
Aztec heraldry of Dos Equis ale. The ) 
fascinating Dutch motif of Holland’s 
Grolsch. And, as a finishing touch, the 
borders will be hand-applied. 

Each stein is a collector’s treasure to 
display and enjoy for years to come. 
Together, they’re most impressive. A 
bold and colorful way to add interna- 
tional character to a favorite room. 

A custom-designed display of 
hardwood and veneers is included at 


A 32” by 2814” custom-designed no extra cost. And each tankard is 
hardwood display is included as accompanied by a Certificate of 
part of the collection. Authenticity bearing the signature of 
a aa as an official of the issuing brewery. : 
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SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


Please mail by September 30, 1988. 
The Franklin Mint 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for the Official 
Presentation Tankards of the World’s Great Breweries 

I need send no payment now. I will receive one 
tankard every other month, and I will be billed for each 
in two equal monthly installments of $34.50*, 
beginning when it is ready for shipment 


*Plus my state sales tax and a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


Signature 
ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


um. 24 Karat Cold. 7 
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Let yourself go and 
you can breathe in water. 
Here is the royal blue 
Caribbean and only here, 
at this special point, 
can you plunge into its 
energizing surf or splash 
and dive in its tranquil clarity. 
The sovereign of these 
waters, in all its modern 
splendor, is still connected to 
the ancient civilization whose 
monuments still stand nearby. 
Everywhere you are invited 
to immerse yourself in pleasure, 
pleasure you share with...whom? 
Is there such a water paradise? 
Yes. At the Westin Camino Real. 
In Cancun. 


Call your travel consultant 
or (800) 228-3000. 


Cami Ava 
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ually—they don’t change drastically 
overnight,” she believes. “But current 
developments are being interpreted | 
by people who have no background 
or understanding. They frighten peo- 
ple. On some newspapers, the sports- 
writer is better prepared for what he 
is doing than the fashion writer.” 

She is worried too about the role of 
the designer. Well-known designers _ 
function as the heads of conglomer- . 
ates, Overseeing so many divisions 
that they can devote little time to 
creativity. Stores, at the same time, 
are interested in developing their 
own private labels. 

“In a way it reminds me of how 
things were back in the 1930s, when 
I couldn’t convince Adam Gimbel 
to advertise designers’ names. He 
thought the store name was enough,” 
Eleanor Lambert recalls. “How will 
young designers get their experience? 
Already you feel they lack a deep ar- 
tistic drive. What they are interested 
in mainly is the big money.” 

Still, when she looks over Ameri- 
can fashion, she is pleased with what 
she sees. American clothes are recog- 





“On some newspapers, 
the sportswriter is 
better prepared than 
the fashion writer.” 





nized as impressive by designers and 
women all over the world. “Bill Blass 
is the best ambassador fashion could 
have,” she believes. ‘He's like Given- 
chy. Oscar de la Renta is a world 
figure for decorative clothes, similar 
to Valentino. Donna Karan has an orig- 
inal impact and is a strong influence. 
Galanos and Beene are both geniuses. 
Bob Mackie and Arnold Scaasi are 
dramatic and theatrical.” 

American fashion today is far more 


‘diversified and innovative than it 


was when she found it, she believes. 
And although she doesn’t say it, she 
knows she helped make it so.0 
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Wee you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 

We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 

a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 





Ellipse models are available 
in a variety of 
styles and movements 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a presentation of the new Patek Philippe timepieces available in 1988, 
please send $3 — or for a brochure of current styles write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 ~ AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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Timeless Style of the Parisian Couturiere 
By Charlotte Aillaud 





IN MADAME GRES‘s FACE there is a little of the nun, a little of 
the Hindu ascetic. Her features remain impassive beneath a 
draped turban, her eyes glinting ironically at an interview- 
er’s efforts to discover the “facts about Madame Grés.” 
Then, deliberately but timidly, with words carefully cho- 
sen, she consents to talk about herself. 

What a brilliant journey it has been for Madame Grés, 
née Germaine Barton. What authority she has invested in 
the guidance of her destiny since that day in the 1930s 
when, after a three-month study in the art of cutting fab- 
ric, she began to make toiles and then to design her first 
collections from a tiny room in Paris. In a decade open to 
all forms of daring, this young woman who draped her 
models as boldly as any Athenian sculptor astonished the 
manufacturers of wool jersey with her technical demands. 
She also captivated buyers with the creations, reminiscent 
of the Winged Victory, that took shape under their eyes at 
the rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré workshops of Alix— 
her first nom de couture. 


COURTESY MADAME GRES 


\ 


Today, she reclines in one of the big white sofas in her 
rue de la Paix premises, opened in 1942. A colleague enters 
to have a word with her, and it’s easy to imagine that 
nothing in this busy establishment escapes her attention. 
For years she arrived at ten in the morning and remained 
till nightfall, though she often punctuated her day with 
lunch at a favorite hotel, the Meurice. 

She begins to recall the past. “When World War II broke 
out, I fled with my daughter, who was only a few months 
old, to a village near the Spanish border.” She returned to 
Paris and in the same year, 1940, she sold her share in 
the House of Alix to her partners; she couldn’t buy it 
outright, and thus after six years, it was goodbye to Alix. 
She was on the verge of giving up. “I wanted to forget 


“T have always respected the structure of the body and the natural 
movement of a given fabric,” says celebrated couturiere Madame 
Grés. “I want people to guess about the shape underneath.” ABOVE 
LEFT: A model wears one of the designer’s timeless draped creations 
from 1987. ABOVE: Madame Grés adjusts the folds of a dress in 1937. 


continued on page 42 
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LEGEND: MADAME GRES | 


Timeless Style of the Parisian Couturiere 
continued from page 38 


couture, forget everything, and join 
my husband in Tahiti.” 

Only her certainty that she could 
not escape her destiny kept her in 
Paris. As a result she opened her sa- 
lons on the rue de la Paix, calling her 
house Grés, the name her husband— 
painter Serge Czerefkow—used to 
sign his canvases. 

This unique woman set out to con- 
quer fame a second time. She re- 
turned to the fray equipped only 


CECIL BEATON/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S LONDON 


with her hands, which pleated, draped and modeled, 
subjugating the fabric as she worked with scissors 
slung around her neck. 

For a time during the Occupation, she was forced by the 
authorities to close, much to the consternation of Christian 
Bérard. Bérard and other artist and writer friends brought 
pressure to bear, and a few months later Madame Grés was 
allowed to reopen. 

After the war, Madame Grés continued as before, 
dressed in her inevitable jersey turban, little black skirt 
and angora sweater. Hiding behind her invincible shy- 
ness, she welcomed to her salons the world’s most elegant 
women, attracted by the international acclaim given her in 





BENEDICTE PETIT 


the fashion press. And once more, 
foreign buyers flocked to the House 
of Grés. In their enthusiasm, some of 
her American customers ordered as 
many as ten dresses at a time. 

From season to season, the Grés 
look, “not exactly the same but not 
exactly different,” kept its loyal fol- 
lowers—the women whom its subtle 
play of drapery suited to perfection, 
and who gave precedence to style 
over fashion. 





Madame Grés was awarded the Medal of the Legion of 
Honor, and she was unanimously voted to receive the first 
Golden Thimble award for excellence in French haute cou- 
ture. These honors are accessories that brighten a life en- 
tirely dedicated to work. She lives a life of solitude, yet she 
is attuned to the impulses that drive the age she lives in. 
She is turned toward the future and often anticipates it. 
As she says, “Elegance is a permanent state of grace.” 0 


top: The circa 1976 portrait of Madame Grés is by Cecil Beaton. 
ABOVE LEFT: Kairouan is the background for a 1950 Louise Dahl- 
Wolfe shot of a Madame Grés coat with kimono sleeves. ABOVE: 
Sketches of the 1988 spring/summer collection reveal Madame 
Grés’s lifelong desire to balance geometric lines and body contours. 
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Encounters with Chanel, Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina and Charles James 


COURTESY VALENTINE LAWFORD 


FASHION PLAYED NO part in my En- 
glish childhood, between six and 
seven decades ago. A row of my 
mother’s pre-1914 evening dresses 
still hung in a wall-length closet that 
was ideal for hide-and-seek, and my 
sister was sometimes allowed to wear 
them for charades and theatricals. But 
in general I think we all associated 
clothes with conformity, not fantasy, 
let alone with change. 

My mother’s riding habits were 
made by Busvine and my father’s 
breeches by Tautz. My own sailor 
suits, from an immemorial firm of 
naval outfitters at Portsmouth, were 
strictly correct in every detail, from 


By Valentine Lawford 


“All in all, I cannot claim to have seen Chanel 
more than ten times,” writes Valentine Law- 
ford (above, driving with the designer in 
1951), “but each instance seems in retro- 
spect uniquely memorable.” riGHT: Of Main- 
bocher, he says, “The women who wore his 
clothes had a discreet, almost silent elegance.” 


the white lanyard to the black silk 
scarf in mourning for Nelson. The 
only fashion designer of whom I had 
remotely heard was a Madame Hay- 
ward who made Queen Mary’s hats— 
which, very properly, always looked 
like the same hat. Any slight knowl- 
edge that I may have acquired since 
my youth, about one or two famous 
fashion designers as individuals, 
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“We don't sign First Editions 
COM ae m Oe 
for just anyone.” 





“Join The Signed First Edition Society 
and we'll doit just for you.” 


Gail Godwin, Kurt Vonnegut, Maya Angelou, John Gregory Dunne, Harrison E£. Salisbury, Louis Auchincloss and Arthur Miller have selected 
Princeton University as the 1988 winner of The Franklin Library Signed First Edition Annual Grant, a scholarship awarded to encourage aspiring 
young writers, 





hey’re the world’s most celebrated 
authors. Their books have been read 
by millions of people throughout the 
world. But until now, only the privileged 
have been able to acquire the modern master- 
pieces of our greatest writers in prized First Edi- 
tions. And fewer still have been able to collect 
First Editions that have been personally signed 
by their world-famous authors. 
That’s the unsurpassed collecting pleasure 
that awaits you as a Privileged Member of 
The Signed First Edition Society. 


Each month, you'll be able to automatically 
acquire a newly published First Edition—the 
limited first printing of a major literary work. 
Each volume will be luxuriously bound in pre- 
mium leather. Embellished with 22 karat gold. 
And personally hand-signed by its acclaimed 
author. 

Think about it. If you had belonged to the 
Society last year, you would have had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a Signed First Edition of Tom 
Wolfe’s The Bonfire of the Vanities ...a person- 
ally signed copy of Timebends: A Life, by Arthur 
Miller... Joyce Carol Oates’ You Must Remember 
This, signed by the author herself... and other 
modern literary classics by some of the most dis- 
tinguished authors of our time. 

The First Editions you will be offered in 
upcoming months will be no less important ... 
and just as magnificent. In addition to their 
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You can systematically build the “ultimate” 
collector's library—in leather-bound editions— 
to enjoy now and pass on to future generations. 


leather bindings and 22 karat gold ornamenta- 
tion, your volumes will feature distinctive cover 
designs ... page edges gilded with tarnish-free 
finish for beauty and protection ... specially 
designed decorative endsheets ... and superb 
illustrations commissioned exclusively for these 
editions. And every volume is printed on fine 
acid-free book paper to withstand the ravages 
of time. 

In addition, each of your Signed First Editions 
will include a special Foreword written by the 
author exclusively for Society members. This 
personal Foreword will provide the author’s 
own insights into the content, meaning and 
intention of the book—to enhance your reading 
enjoyment. 

A singular opportunity to acquire the 

world’s most singular books. 


As a Society member, you'll receive a Signed 
First Edition of each book as it is published, at 
the approximate rate of one book each month. 
You may cancel your membership at any time, or 
remain a member for as long as you wish. 

Don't pass up this opportunity to have the 
world’s most honored authors sign their newest 
books especially for you. Join The Signed First 
Edition Society by returning your Membership 
Acceptance Card by September 30, 1988. If card 
is missing, write to: The Signed First Edition 
Society, The Franklin Library, Franklin Center, 
PA 19091. 
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Encounters with Chanel, Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina and Charles James 


has come my way purely by chance. 

Early in 1937, as a juvenile mem- 
ber of the British diplomatic service, 
I was appointed to the embassy in 
Paris. One of my senior colleagues 
there, Sir Charles Mendl, was mar- 
ried to the American-born interior 
decorator Elsie de Wolfe. Both the 
Mendls were exceptionally kind and 
hospitable, and at Lady Mendl’s 
apartment at 10 avenue d’Iéna and 
at her Villa Trianon in Versailles, I 
met a heady mix of European society, 
café society, movie stars, couturiers 
and couturieres, and good-looking 
cosmopolitan riffraff. 

One of the most pleasant and sym- 
pathetic of my fellow guests was 
the Chicago-born Mainbocher, whose 
salon on the avenue George-V was 
one of the most renowned fashion 
houses in prewar Paris. Main, as he 
was known to his friends, was not in 
the least like my preconceived idea of 
a fashion designer. He was short, 
stocky, gray-haired, sparing of words 
and conservatively dressed. He had a 
low-pitched voice and a manner that 
was assured but unpretentious. His 
rather solemn face would sometimes 
break into a puckish smile. 

The women who were dressed by 
Mainbocher in those days—includ- 
ing Elsie de Wolfe, Mrs. Gilbert Mil- 
ler and the duchess of Windsor— 
were not merely his professional cli- 
ents but his personal friends. French 
and English as well as American, 
they formed a recognizable petit clan. 
By day, the mark of the clan was 
an underplayed but unmistakable 
elegance: an extreme simplicity 
achieved at considerable expense. 
Even on the greatest occasions they 
never—with the possible exception 
of the duchess on her wedding day in 
1937—looked dressed up. 

At Elsie de Wolfe’s parties I some- 
times found myself sitting next to a 
very different kind of dressmaker, 
Elsa Schiaparelli. Apart from a mu- 
tual respect and a shared capacity for 
hard work, Mainbocher and Schiapa- 


continued from page 46 


relli seemingly had little in com- 
mon—though it had actually been 
Main, when editor of French Vogue 
in the late 1920s, who had introduced 
Schiaparelli’s work to a wider public 
by featuring in the magazine a pull- 
over sweater she had designed. By 
1937 her name—brilliantly short- 
ened to Schiap, which sounded sharp 


and chic and racy—was a household ~ 


word in Paris. But so far as I could 
judge, more women talked about her 
clothes than wore them. 

I found Schiaparelli easier to talk to 
than her rather world-weary expres- 
sion had led me to expect. One day in 
1939 she invited me to dinner at her 
house on the rue de Berri. It was an 
enviable and historic house. It had a 
garden, and it had once belonged 
to Napoleon’s niece, the princess 
Mathilde. Schiap had a first-rate in- 
tellect, and in her own home she was 
a relaxed and charming hostess. 

After the war, when I met her 
again by chance at the Ritz Hotel in 
Paris, she struck me as bitter and dis- 
gruntled. She had reopened her busi- 
ness and was still a recognized figure 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART/GIFT OF MME ELSA SCHIAPARELLI 





“She was original and inventive, and she had 
a keen sense of the publicity value of the out- 
rageous,” recalls Lawford of Elsa Schiaparelli 
(below, in 1950). ABOvE: Her 1937 evening coat 
features an embroidered design by Jean Coc- 
teau, one of the artists with whom she worked. 
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Encounters with Chanel, Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina and Charles James 


RIGHT: Valentine Lawford first met Russian 
fashion designer Valentina at a 1946 cocktail 
party hosted by Cecil Beaton. “I remember she 
floated as she walked, and her clothes flowed.” 


in the Paris world, but it didn’t seem 
to give her any deep satisfaction. Per- 
haps, I thought, she had lost her de- 
sire to shock. Perhaps after the war 
people were past shocking. 

I left the Paris embassy shortly af- 
ter the outbreak of war in September 
1939. From then until 1946 I was an 
assistant private secretary at the For- 
eign Office in London. One gloomy 
day in 1940, Cecil Beaton came to 
photograph the foreign secretary, 
Lord Halifax. It was my duty to bring 
Beaton in, and I helped him carry 
his lighting equipment. Lord Hali- 
fax, who didn’t enjoy being photo- 
graphed, told me to stay through the 
sitting and talk to him, to distract him 
and prevent him from looking as stiff 
and shy as he felt. Beaton, whose con- 
trol over his equipment was disarm- 
ingly amateur, somehow managed to 


RIGHT: Reflected in a mirror are the “tempera- 
mental but superbly gifted” British-American 
designer Charles James and his wife, in one 
of his gowns, 1955. BELOW: Sketches made cir- 
ca 1956 document some of James’s creations. 
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blow the fuse in the Foreign Office. 
But the disaster was only temporary, 
and the portrait turned out very well 
indeed. Not long afterward, perhaps 
in gratitude, the famous photogra- 
pher invited me to dinner. Cecil’s 
quick wit enchanted me, and from 
then on we remained good friends. 

In early 1946 I was appointed to 
the United Kingdom delegation to 
the newly founded United Nations. 
Two days after I landed in New York, 
I ran into Cecil, who was on one of 
his frequent transatlantic visits, and 
he invited me to a cocktail party in 
his apartment at the Plaza Hotel. He 
had a star-studded circle of acquaint- 
ances, but my introduction to the 
fashionable world of postwar New 
York proved to be anything but 
intimidating. Coming from the aus- 
terity of wartime London, and find- 
ing myself surrounded by so many 
beautiful and well-dressed and wel- 
coming strangers, I positively swam 
in euphoria. 

With one couple especially, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Schlee, both of 
whom spoke English with a Russian 
accent, I flattered myself that I had 
established an immediate rapport 
by telling them of my wartime expe- 
riences in their native country. It 
turned out that Mrs. Schlee, known 
professionally by her first name, 
Valentina, was the best classical dress 
designer in America. 

Memory suggests that on that eve- 
ning Valentina was wearing a be- 
coming headdress and gown of pale 
gray-green. Later I was to learn that 
she was her own best model. All I 
knew at the time was that she struck 
me as unusually attractive and that 
she had a refreshingly earthy, Slavic 
sense of humor. 

From then on, I was delighted to 
be invited to the Schlees’ parties. 
Valentina could be fairly imperious, 
a la russe. But as a fellow houseguest 
at a country weekend, she was in- 
comparable. Her characteristic pro- 
nouncements on life and love and 
fashion have been mercilessly re- 
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peated—quoted and misquoted— 
ever since those days. But two of her 
remarks, for which I can vouch, are 

still capable of making me smile. 

Ona visit to England, Valentina or- 
dered a martini, and—as was not un- 
usual in England then—it was served 
without benefit of ice. Valentina took 
a sip and beamed: “Hot martinis, how 
divine!” And one Sunday morning 
when she was spending the weekend 
in Connecticut with a mutual friend 
of ours, her host asked her if she 
would like him to bring the New York 
Times to her room. “Oh, please no,” 
she replied, “Sunday Times so heavy, 
darling. Need to be three in bed.” 

Valentina closed down her couture 
business in 1957. In her own words 
to me not long ago: “George didn’t 
think I needed to work anymore, so 
I just stepped out.” Since George 
Schlee’s death she has continued to 
live, quietly and privately, in the 
handsome, perfectly situated Man- 
hattan apartment where they enter- 
tained their friends so unforgettably. 

It was once again thanks to Cecil 
Beaton that I first met probably the 
most formidably temperamental New 
York couturier ever: the superbly 
gifted but sadly ill-fated British- 
American designer Charles James. 

According to those in the know, 
Charlie James knew more about the 
technique of the art of dressmaking, 
the cut and the structure of dresses, 
than anyone else on this side of the 
Atlantic. As I understood it, a minor 
miracle of couture engineering, con- 
sisting of an inner armature of buck- 
ram—a material which I hitherto 
only regarded as useful in bookbind- 
ing—made even his most opulent, 
neo-Baroque and figure-revealing 
evening creations light and easy to 
wear. It was almost as though they 
could have stood up and danced by 
themselves. 

The only trouble was that their cre- 
ator, who could be the most amusing 
company when he wanted, was not 
only helplessly unbusinesslike but 
phenomenally—one is tempted to 
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Encounters with Chanel, Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina and Charles James 


say, brilliantly—quarrelsome, touchy 
and litigious. Even when he had fi- 
nally made peace with some blame- 
less client with whom he had been 
pointlessly feuding, he couldn't resist 
a final Parthian shot. “Please take 
these orchids to Mrs. X,” James once 
instructed a messenger, “but make 
sure you crush them before you 
deliver them!” 

It was at the Schlees’ Russian Easter 
party in 1947 that I first met the 
photographer Horst. Later that same 
year, thanks to Horst, I met Chanel. 

I had often heard of her, of course, 
in prewar Paris. But Chanel didn’t 
frequent embassies, and though she 
had designed Elsie de Wolfe’s cos- 
tume for her marriage to Sir Charles 
Mend] in 1926, she never appeared at 
the Mendls’ parties. I did occasionally 
see a wonderfully eccentric English- 
woman named Lady Michelham, one 
of whose claims to local fame was 
that her brother, the late Boy Capel, 


continued from page 58 


had been the love of Chanel’s life. In- 
evitably, too, I had heard of Chanel’s 
romantic attachment to Grand Duke 
Dmitri and of her much longer and 
more widely ‘known relationship 
with the duke of Westminster. 
Chanel’s visit to New York in 1947 
was a business trip, in connection 
with her perfumes, but she had 
brought with her a teenaged niece. 
Horst invited them both to the small 
apartment that he had been lent by 
Noél Coward, and invited me to join 
them. By then I was familiar with his 
photographs of Chanel: the 1937 por- 
traits that she had liked best and 
that have made her profile famous. 
But the years had passed, and at 
first sight I was privately a bit disap- 
pointed by her appearance. Not by 
Chanel, however. She was obviously 
overjoyed to see Horst again, and to 
me, a complete stranger, she was 
from the start warm and friendly and 
forthcoming. I thought it must be be- 





SOKO Ute: 


6 CANADA: 1010 Adelaide Street, South London, Ontario N6E IR6 


cause I was a friend of Horst. Horst 
said it was probably because I was 
English. The presence of the niece— 
who modestly refrained from joining 
the conversation—made it all seem 
oddly like some family occasion. 
Chanel came to New York again 
early in 1951, this time with her close 
friend Baroness van Zuylen. They 
stayed at the Waldorf Towers, and 


* one Sunday they drove out to lunch 


with Horst and meat his house at Oys- 
ter Bay. The meal was very simple 
indeed, but Chanel didn’t seem to 
mind. At the end of lunch she shaped 
a white table napkin into a high and 
wide headdress (the sort of cornette 
worn by French sisters of charity) for 

my miniature dachshund, Mabel. 
Early in 1952, Horst and I were in 
Rome. Chanel lunched with us in a 
restaurant and afterward—though it 
was a bitterly cold and windy day 
and Chanel was by then in her seven- 
continued on page 62 
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Encounters with Chanel, Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina and Charles James 


tieth year—she insisted on making us 
climb with her up the flights of 
rugged steps from the Forum to the 
Palatine Hill. 

From then on, whenever Horst 
or I—or both of us—visited Paris we 
would arrive unannounced at the 
Maison Chanel, at 31 rue Cambon, 
and if Chanel was there (and she al- 
most always was) we would go up to 
see her. Sometimes we would lunch 
with her in her apartment above the 
shop. At other times we would ar- 
range to pick her up in the evening 
and go across the street to dinner at 
the Ritz Grill. All in all, I cannot 
claim to have seen Chanel more than 
ten times, but perhaps for that very 
reason each instance seems in retro- 
spect uniquely memorable. 

Once, while spending a month in 
northwest Scotland, I drove across 
country to visit the contemporary 
owners of Rosehall in Sutherland, a 
house that had belonged to the duke 
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of Westminster and that Chanel had 
decorated for him during their 
friendship. I noticed that the interiors 
were still at*least partially in beige, 
the color Chanel had “discovered” 
even before Elsie de Wolfe; and the 
next time I saw Chanel in Paris I told 
her so. Though in conversation she 
generally tended to be mildly dismis- 
sive about her former ducal friend, 
she seemed oddly touched. 

As the years passed, her conver- 
sation became more and more of a 
monologue. Increasingly, one’s role 
was that of listener: not a difficult 
role to begin with, since Chanel had a 
gift for extempore aphorisms with 
the cutting edge of the maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld. But the time came 
when one felt almost exhausted by 
the burden of her reminiscences. 

The very last time I saw her was on 
May 25, 1966. My engagement diary 
reads: ‘Dine Chanel 8:30.” On going 
to pick her up at her apartment and 


escort her to the Ritz Grill, Horst and 
I found her asleep on the tobacco- 
colored suede sofa, with her hat on. 
But at dinner she was more than 
awake, and full of spirits. We sat on 
and on at our table, until long after 
all the waiters had gone home and 
even the devoted maitre d’hétel was 
openly yawning. When we finally 
said farewell we felt almost guilty. 


Chanel was plainly prepared to con- : 


tinue talking forever. Above all, she 
dreaded being left alone. 

In private life Chanel’s interests, 
like her conversation, ranged far and 
wide beyond the subject of clothes 
or dressmaking. A certain way she 
had of absentmindedly smoothing a 
sleeve, or fingering a seam or a hem 
of her suit while she was talking, 
was—for me, at least—virtually the 
only reminder that her fame had 
been achieved in the first place 
through her talent, amounting to ge- 
nius, as a designer of fashion. 
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A Pioneering Photographer’s Eye for Style 


By John A. Cuadrado 


“THERE IS Louise Dahl-Wolfe. Make 
way. I go to her, she does not come 
to me!” With this exclamation, star 
fashion photographer Richard Ave- 
don hailed Louise Dahl-Wolfe at his 
Museum of Modern Art opening in 
1974—voicing both his esteem and 
the admiration felt by a profession 
in which the name Dahl-Wolfe has 
long been legend. 

Couture was at its most vital dur- 
ing the years Dahl-Wolfe reigned at 


8 
z 


_ 


Harper's Bazaar at the top of her field. 
New York joined Paris as a fashion 
center, giants like Dior, Chanel, 
Mainbocher and McCardell were at 
the height of their powers, and 
Harper's Bazaar was the number-oné 
fashion magazine in America. 

Today Dior and Chanel are corpo- 
rate entities, and Tokyo and Milan 
have joined New York to rival Paris 
as fashion capitals. Yet, just short of 
her ninety-third birthday, Louise 








Dahl-Wolfe is still very much a pres- 
ence on the scene, ready to recall, 
with quick wit and trenchant com- 
mentary, the days when her eye and 
her camera lens defined haute cou- 
ture for millions of Americans. 

From 1936 until 1958, over the 
course of eighty-six covers, some six 
hundred color photographs and thou- 
sands of black-and-white shots, Dahl- 
Wolfe brought a fresh American look 
to fashion photography. To a field 
dominated by affected images of im- 
passive models posed like sculpture, 
Dahl-Wolfe brought naturalness and 
impromptu glamour. She supplanted 
the haughty “European” ideal of the 
1930s with an active, approachable 
vision of the fashionable woman. 

Dahl-Wolfe was one of the first 
to leave the studio to photograph 
“healthy outdoor women” on the 


ABOVE: “I believe that the camera is a medium 
of light, that one actually paints with light,” 
says legendary photographer Louise Dahl- 
Wolfe, shown here in a circa 1950 portrait. 
LEFT: Light creates sculptural simplicity in a 
portrait of an actress, Patricia Morison, 1940. 
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Henredon and Boussac ° 
When a superb American furniture maker and a famous French fabric house combine their talents, the distinction between 
art and object disappears. For in the hands of Henredon craftsmen a design from the Schoonbeck upholstery collection 


becomes a living canvas for a Boussac print. Henredon and Boussac. Together. Accessible through interior designers, 
showrooms and fine furniture stores. For the brochure send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A48B, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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A Pioneering Photographer's Eye for Style 
continued from page 66 





“The French were the ones who really knew 
how to design clothes,” says Dahl-Wolfe. “I 
paid them tribute each year by buying one 
ensemble at the Paris showings.” ABOVE: Chris- 
tian Dior at His Millhouse Outside Paris, 1946. 


beach, in the country or at exotic for- 
eign locales. Her studio work conveys 
this same modern elegance—invigo- 
rated by bold graphic backgrounds 
and witty borrowings from the his- 
tory of art. At thesame time, Dahl- 
Wolfe’s images give evidence of an 
almost abstract formal perfection: 
carefully gauged relationships of 
color, light and shadow, pattern and 
form that achieve a compositional 
strength seldom equaled. 

Nor has Louise Dahl-Wolfe’s forte 
been limited to fashion. She is a por- 
traitist of the first order, and this 
work gives evidence of similar imme- 
diacy and elegance of composition. 
The range of Dahl-Wolfe’s portrai- 
ture is startling, encompassing in- 


tensely moving Depression images 
taken in the South and photographs 
of some of the most celebrated 


personalities of this century. 

Dahl-Wolfe’s vision retains its 
freshness and power for the contem- 
porary eye and is widely collected 
today. As rediscovery of the pho- 
tographer has quickened, her work 
has been the focus of numerous 
exhibitions. At the opening of a re- 
cent show at Washington's National 
Museum of Women in the Arts, 
Dahl-Wolfe was accorded a level of 
attention normally reserved for film 
stars and was trapped for hours sign- 
ing autographs. 

Born in San Francisco in 1895 to an 
upper-middle-class Norwegian fam- 
ily, Dahl-Wolfe was raised with few 
of the restrictions imposed on females 
of the period. Even her name, Louise 
Emma Augusta Dahl, was chosen so 
that the initials would spell a word— 





significantly, L.E.A.D.—by parents of 
an unusually independent, individ- 
ualist bent. Especially close to her fa- 
ther, Dahl-Wolfe vividly remembers 
climbing with him to the hilltops to 
watch San Francisco burn after the 
great earthquake of 1906. 

In 1914 Dahl-Wolfe entered the 
San Francisco Institute of Art, an ex- 
perience she believes underlies her 
later successes. There she was most 
influenced by color theory and by 
life-drawing classes, which “sensi- 
tized me to the grace and flow of 
line.” At this time as well, Dahl- 
Wolfe was “overwhelmed” by a per- 
formance of Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes 
with its costumes by Bakst and the 
revolutionary sets of Picasso, Braque 
and Derain. Also formative were 
Dahl-Wolfe’s early experiments with 
photography, encompassing nude 
studies with such titles as Grief, Pan 
and Wind Harp and the fabrication 
of a homemade enlarger. Fashioned 
from an apple crate, a tin can and a 
reflector made from the interior of a 
large Ghirardelli chocolate box, this 
apparatus was housed in Dahl- 
Wolfe’s closet. 


In 1926 Dahl-Wolfe embarked on an 
eighteen-month tour of Eurbpe and 





’ “Portraits were my favorite assignments,” 
says Dahl-Wolfe, who photographed the 
most celebrated artistic and literary people of 
her day. aBove: Edith Sitwell, New York, 1951. 
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A Pioneering Photographer’s Eye for Style 
continued from page 70 


North Africa that changed the course 
of her life. As her train arrived in 
the holy city of Kairouan, she spied 
an American artist by the name of 
Meyer (Mike) Wolfe and remembers 
saying to herself, “Gee, that’s for 
me.” That initial meeting led to fifty- 
eight years of married life. 

Upon their return to the United 
States, the young couple moved into 
a log cabin in the Smoky Mountains 
and Dahl-Wolfe began taking her 
first mature images. Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, was bootleg-liquor territory, 
filled with “extraordinary mountain 
people, quite happy to shoot govern- 
ment revenue men on sight,” and 
fortunately also ready to allow them- 
selves to be photographed by their 
citified neighbor. With no electricity, 
Dahl-Wolfe ran a line from the car 
battery to her darkroom to develop 
images that would later launch her 
career. In November 1933 Vanity Fair 
published one of these, entitled 
Tennessee Mountain Woman. The pho- 
tograph of careworn, tired and some- 
how timeless Mrs. Ramsey in her 
favorite twenty-five-year-old hat be- 
came an overnight sensation. 

Dahl-Wolfe established her own 
studio in New York in the Sherwood 
Building on Fifty-seventh Street, and 
by 1936 began her long collaboration 
with Harper's Bazaar. Working with 
editor-in-chief Carmel Snow, fashion 
editor Diana Vreeland and art direc- 
tor Alexey Brodovitch, Dahl-Wolfe 
flourished. She was almost immedi- 
ately recognized as a major talent and 
was entrusted with many of the mag- 
azine’s most important assignments, 
including the all-important color 
spreads. Kodachrome had just been 
introduced, and Dahl-Wolfe’s pio- 
neering use of color sent shock waves 
through the field. 

Dahl-Wolfe was given complete 
artistic control of her work and was 
scrupulously consulted on layout, 
pagination, cropping and color cor- 
rection—rare privileges that could 
be very costly when she insisted 
on changes. Indeed, Dahl-Wolfe’s 


perfectionism remains legendary. 
Her assistants remember a relentless 
eye for detail and frequent trips back 
to the darkroom to try for prints that 
could meet her high standards. Photo 
sittings could be unending affairs. 
Dahl-Wolfe remembers “painting 
with light,” varying the spots for 
hours—“honing, adjusting, perfect- 


ing and readjusting,” according to . 


one of her editors—to build satisfying 
compositions of light and shadow. 
Her temper was sometimes explo- 
sive. She was nicknamed “Vesuvius” 
by her great friend, artist Pavel 
Tchelitchew, and “Queen Louise” by 
her husband. Friends remember con- 
ciliatory bouquets sent back and 
forth between Dahl-Wolfe and Diana 


Vreeland as emotions cooled after ex- 
hausting photo sessions. More fre- 
quently, Dahl-Wolfe would express 
admiration for the way Vreeland 
could transform a hopelessly unin- 
teresting outfit by adjusting a _ 
coiffure, reknotting a scarf and add- 
ing jewelry or a Cossack hat. 
Dahl-Wolfe’s backgroufhd sets 
were famous and her bag of tricks 
seemed limitless. One former editor 
at Vogue remembers the staff there 
“trembling as each new issue of the 
Bazaar appeared, wondering what 
Louise had come up with this time.” 
Dahl-Wolfe would set shots against 
abstract color planes, collages or over- 
size calligraphic script. She would 
position models beside blowups of 





“You must try to express in the photograph what the designer is saying without being literal, 
corny or unnatural,” says Dahl-Wolfe, who delighted in architectural finds that would provide 
rich settings. ABOvE: A Howard Greer bathing suit was the focus for Natalie in Hammamet, 1950. 
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THE FASHION IMAGE: LOUISE DAHL-WOLFE 


A Pioneering Photographer’s Eye for Style 
continued from page 76 


Flemish nudes, before giant Matisse- 
like cutouts ostensibly created by scis- 
sors set in their hands, or garb them 
in lingerie and dangle them precari- 
ously from trapezes. 

On location in the Yucatan, Paris, 
Rio or the Caribbean, Dahl-Wolfe 
would scout for days to find the right 
backgrounds: everything from the 
roofs of the Louvre to mosaic court- 
yards and ruined temples. Her mod- 
els would lounge, windblown, on 
boats; stand beside the hindquarters 
of elephants; or warm themselves by 
the fire in elegant country houses. 
One of Dahl-Wolfe’s most famous 
location shots almost did her in. It 
shows a nude reclining on a dune, the 
curves of her body echoed by the con- 
tours of the sand. Dahl-Wolfe recalls, 
“We were in the middle of the Mo- 
jave desert and I almost collapsed 
from the heat. It wasn’t so bad for the 
model—at least she was naked.” 

Dahl-Wolfe’s work for the Bazaar 
put her in contact with many fasci- 
nating figures from the arts, politics 
and entertainment, and her impres- 
sions are insightful and unsparing. 
Dahl-Wolfe took a dislike to the 


tervene to take her from the scene. 
Two portraits from 1943 remain 
especially meaningful for Dahl- 
Wolfe. She is proud to have “discov- 
ered” Lauren Bacall with a wartime 
cover shot showing Bacall in front of 
a Red Cross blood-donor clinic. Notes 
Dahl-Wolfe, “She was just a kid from 
high school, and the first thing I said 
to her was ‘You should go into the 
movies.’ Well, the art director hated 
that photo, saying it looked like she 
had given her last pint of blood, but 
it interested Howard Hawks enough 
to ask her to come to Hollywood.” 
Five-Star Mother, taken later that 
year, brings back different associa- 
tions. The photograph depicts an 
elderly woman standing before a 
window emblazoned with a star for 
each son gone off to war. It is one of 
the most moving images of the pe- 
riod. ‘That shot makes me feel badly 
even today,” says Dahl-Wolfe. “You 
can see the worry in her eyes.” 
Louise Dahl-Wolfe had her own 
portrait taken recently. Her passion 
for detail and her insistence on per- 
fection were as evident as ever. Bruce 
Weber—a longtime Dahl-Wolfe fan 





To a field dominated by affected 
images of impassive models posed like sculpture, 
DahIl-Wolfe brought naturalness and glamour. 


duchess of Windsor and has “yet to 
understand why he married her.” 
Though Dahl-Wolfe loved Chanel’s 
work, the designer herself was not a 
favorite, either. “She gabbed away as 
I tried to pose her—chirping like a 
bird—and it drove me mad.” By con- 
trast, Dahl-Wolfe came away from 
her session with Colette with a great 
sense of respect, and her portrait of 
the author gives evidence of it. Taken 
in 1951, near the end of Colette’s life, 
the photo shows her propped up in 
bed poised over her notebook, an ex- 
pression of strength and wisdom on 
her face even as fate would soon in- 


—traveled to her Princeton home to 
photograph her. Weber is one of the 
most successful photographers of the 
eighties, and like Dahl-Wolfe he is a 
perfectionist who never allows any 
interference with his work. To the 
amazement of all present—except, 
surely, Weber—Dahl-Wolfe had him 
down on his knees, following her di- 
rections in minute detail. The next 
day, the indomitable Dahl-Wolfe 
could not leave the matter alone. 


‘Soon she was on the phone to Weber, 


explaining that due to the angle of 
the shot, it was imperative that he 
crop the photo into the forehead. 
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What's Today. There's English ‘‘country.’ 
There’s French ‘‘country.”’ The fact is, just 
about every country has its ‘“country.”’ cee es 
Scandinavian country is notable for 1 t { | 
pieces that are elegant and lighter ; al 
than many other “‘primitives’’ from { tT 
Europe. Practical antiques have 
stepped out of the pantries and back 
hallways and into 
the spotlight in country rooms. 
These are pieces prized for 
their unfussy lines and straight- 
forward simplicity. 

What's Levolor® Today. 
We've taken a sophisticated 
approach to “primitive” country 
design with our new Yosemite” 
2” wood horizontal blinds (fea- 
tured) in Sagewood (#2801). 
Their simple lines complement 
and heighten the warmth and 
authenticity of the room. Beau- 
tifully crafted in durable Bass- 
wood and superbly finished, 
our Yosemite 2” wood blinds 
come in 13 colors and stains. 
Versatile enough for just about 
every country statement, from 
the simple and rustic to the 
cozy and plush. For the utmost 
in delicacy, Levolor’s Pleated 
Z-Shades” shown (above 
right) in White Lace (#6522) to 
allow maximum light 
and visibility. An- 
other obvious choice for a 
lighter, airier feeling would be our 

) Yosemite 1” wood horizontal blinds, shown 
(above left) in Cottonwood (#2803). 
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What's Today. The latest traditional looks 
are frankly opulent. And the period that says it 
best is Beaux Arts —a style with elaborate deco- 
ration, gilding, and more than a hint of a bygone, 
old-world glamour. Traditional is no 
_ longer dark or heavy mahogany 
and leather. Painted furniture 
adds lightness to a room, 
while still retaining a clear 
sense of history. 
What's Levolor® Today. 
Versatile enough to work with 
elaborate draperies and stylish 
enough to stand com- 

pletely on their own, Levolor has de- 
signed Moiré Satin Pleated Z-Shades” 
Nostalgic in look, but totally mod- 
ern in their up-to-date energy effi- 
ciency, subtle glow, and allowance 
for complete privacy. And they're 
available in 17 special Moiré fabric 
colors. Featured here in Platinum 
(#6484). Our traditional horizontal 
eee —DIINds have 
taken ona 
new silvery 
shine and 4 
subtle texture. 
We've named it Opulessence! 
The Riviera® 1” blinds shown 
here (above right) are in Rose 
Crystal (#1395). Levolor’s i 
Loren” fabric 2" verticals (left) ; 
also work extremely well with 
almost every kind of traditional 
drapery, as you can see by our HN 
choice of Jadestone (#8623). 































What's Today. The Santa Fe 
look. Not all bleached bones and 
wagon wheels, it’s achieved by 
balancing the traditional with the 
contemporary. Using accent pieces that are authen- 
tic with more modern interpretations on the 
| theme. To avoid the merely trendy, good con- 
§\ temporary design demands pieces that are 
=e, modern with a history. This chair 
Visas fresh today as when it was 
designed, in 1928. 
What's Levolor® Today. 
Re For a contemporary interpretation ona 
— tried-and-true theme, we've created 


our Inspiration” vertical blinds, featured 

































here in one of our 19 colors, Coral 
Dust (#8932). Though they look like = 
handsome woven fabric, they're 
actually two layers of polyester 
bonded to aluminized film for max- 
imum energy efficiency. Unlike 
conventional fabric verticals, 
Inspiration blinds are gently 
curved, can be hand washed, 
and need no bottom weights. 
Levolor introduced the 1” hori- 
zontal blind for contemporary 
decorating. And we now offer 
them in over 300 

colors. Our newest? 
Shown (above right), our 
Riviera” 1” blinds in Winter 
Blue (#618), one of 20 

new True Tints. We're also 
introducing Pearlessence} 
a satin-like sheen, in 18 
silvery colors, like the 
Riviera 2” horizontal blinds shown (left) in 
Celadon Pearl (#1530). 














If it's news today, it's Levolor Today. 
L We're constantly updating our selection 
to bring you the freshest colors and the 
most current designs in window fashion., 
With all the quality and functionality you 
expect from the Levolor name. We invite 
you to tear out this special decorating is- 
sue and bring it with you to your favorite 
store — where you can see.all the excite- 
ment, the exclusives, a cc 
that’ s Levolor Today. 
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Tesh ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
wanteed in more than 100 kitchen programs from LEICHT. 

‘ope's choice for fine kitchen systems is fast becoming the choice of 
ericans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in functional 


gn and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


+ 


tact our Westcoast Midwest Northeast 
orters for Euro Systems Inc Common Market Imports Inc Show Art 
rest design 13237 Saticoy Street 768 Osterman Ave Kitchen Design Studio 
lio: North Hollywood, Ca. 91605 Deerfield, Ill. 60015 2626 B Morris Ave. 
Tel. (818) 765-06 32 Tel. (312) 940-4080 Union, N.J.07083 


Tel. (201) 688-87 11 





The Quality Kitchen 
LEICHT Einbaukiichen GmbH 
PO. Box 1580 


D-7070 Schwabisch Gmiind — West Germany 
Tel. 011-49-7171-4023 66 


Southeast 

Ambiance Kitchens 
1058 S. W. 15th Ave. 
Delray Beach, FL 33444 
Tel. (407) 278-8002 





Canada 

Euro Design Kitchens Inc 

997 Saint John Blvd 
Pointe-Claire, Québec H9R 5M3 
Tel. (514) 694-4773 
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THE HISTORY OF Western cul- 
ture can be traced through 
the elegant lines and gentle 
curves of contemporaneous 
clothes. Yet until very re- 
cently, costume was not a 
subject of much interest to 
collectors. Largely due to 
Diana Vreeland and her ex- 
traordinary series of exhi- 
bitions at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, this has 
changed. Now collectors 
vie with museums at the 
major auction houses that 
regularly schedule sales. 
Martin Kamer’s interest 
in haute couture began 
long before the current 
boom got under way. “It 
started with my childhood 
in Switzerland,” he says. 
“My mother would take 
me with her to her dress- 
maker, and they would go 
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DERRY MOORE 





Martin Kamer Rescues Beauty from Oblivion 
By Peter Carlsen 





Drawn to costumes that “represent the quintessence of a moment in 
time,” Martin Kamer (above, with English winter visiting dresses after 
Worth, circa 1865) tends collections in both London and New York. 
BELOW LEFT: An ensemble d’aprés-midi by Chanel, circa 1927, with acces- 
sories of the period. BELOW RIGHT: Epitomizing the sensuality and 
beauty of Fortuny’s fabrics are a variety of his evening creations. 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





over the latest magazines 
from Paris and pick out 
things to copy—sometimes 
adding a bow or changing 
buttons, of course. It’s al- 
ways been the tradition of 
couture, even at one re-, 
move, to custom design.” 
Before Kamer discovered 
his vocation as a collector 
and dealer, there was to be 
a long detour. A soft-spo- 
ken and humorous man, he 
recalls those early years: “I 
went to school in London 
during the sixties, and then 
became a set and costume 


designer. I worked with * 


Nureyev for many years, 
and I traveled to France, 
Italy, Germany, Australia 
and Argentina. But as I got 
older I grew tired of the 
theater. It seems so glamor- 
ous when you're in your 





continued on page 86 
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BRONZE SCULPTURES 


ade, Bolae has been acknowledged as the master signature in fine crystal and glass artwork, 


ely beautiful sensuous visions that represent the celebration of the female form and pay homage 
tO Our Ow! of imaginative fantasy, Join with us now in the joy of a new celebration, that of the introduction of 
FANTAZIA the f ffering from the Bolaé Bronze Sculpture Collection. « Height 18” Limited Edition: 150 Worldwide 
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For Order Placement/Gallery representation call: 1-800-33BOLAE / in Fla. 305-264-7313 
Bolaé Studio 4874 Southwest 75th Avenue, Miami, Florida 33155 





© BOLAE 1987 


Indulge! Lose your- 
self in Rain Forest, 
the latest collec- 
tion of fine fabrics 
from Westgate. 
Design a paradise 
from five tropical 
prints, each one an 
excursion into equa- 
torial Eden. Create 
a little romance. 
Exotically. Design a 
welcome retreat. 
Refreshingly. Origi- 
nality you expect 
only from Westgate. 


Bon Voyage. 


Available through 
Interior Designers 


and Architects 


Westgate: 


1000 Fountain Parkway 


Grand Prairie, TX 


75050 





DERRY MOORE 


“COLLECTING COUTURE 








twenties or thirties, but 
later the relentless egos, the 
insecurities of even the 
smallest bit players, become 
exhausting. At a certain 
point I said, ‘Enough.’ I be- 
lieve you must bring pas- 
sion to everything you do. 
When that goes, it’s time to move on.” 
The beauties of fabric and cut, and 
the workmanship in antique clothes 
excite Kamer. But even more impor- 
tant is the historic moment each re- 
presents. “I’m fascinated if I can 
find a dress that absolutely epito- 
mizes its era, that makes you catch 
your breath and say, ‘Ah, that was 
the mood, the taste of the moment.’ 
“There is, however, one nagging 
question. Is such a dress really the dis- 
tillation of its historical moment, or is 
it that moment as we see it today? An 
era is always interpreted differently 
by each generation. Our eyes are 
trained to look for different things, 
perhaps picking out details that have 
little to do with the original inten- 
tions of the designer. And there is al- 
ways the mystery of why the dress 
survived at all. Was it because the 
wearer didn’t care for it? Was it per- 
haps too extreme for her, and so it 


Martin Kamer Rescues Beauty from Oblivion 
continued from page 82 


DERRY MOORE 


A perfect dress is as much 


about gravity and engineering 


as it is about style. 


remained in her closet, unworn, to 
come down to us? That might suggest 
the dress wasn’t fashionable, merely 
eccentric or avant-garde.” Kamer be- 
lieves that the most fashionable day- 
wear in any era rarely comes down to 
us, because it was simply worn out. 
The scope of Kamer’s collecting 
ranges from the “earliest possible” —a 
bodice of circa 1600 currently holds 
that record—to the present, with a 
1986 Lagerfeld. “But the periods that 
really interest me are those of revo- 
lutionary change,” he says. “In the 
eighteenth century, after decades of 
comparatively little change, you 
reach the late seventies and suddenly 


ABOVE LEFT: Representing the 1950s and 1960s 
are a Ferragamo mini and a Balenciaga suit 
(center) and coat, the latter over a Dior cock- 
tail dress. ABOVE RIGHT: Poiret’s circa 1927 eve- 
ning coat (left) with kimono-inspired designs 
and a circa 1922 beaded afternoon dress (cen- 
ter), both embroidered. Chiffon dress and 
coat ensemble, circa 1927, by Callot Soeurs. 








there is swift innovation in 


styles. Clothes always re- 
flect the other forces at 
work in society—war, revo- 
lution, economics. 

“The other great period, 
of course, is the early part 
of this century, beginning 

with Poiret and ending with the 
First World War. The war éssentially 
emancipated women and sent them 
out into the work force, bringing an 
end to ‘unfunctional’ clothes and 
really bringing about modern dress 
as we know it today. And naturally 
the interwar years are fascinating, be- 
cause you can see how designers such 
as Chanel refined and purified still 
further the ideal of functional, simple 
elegance. Even today, a woman could 
walk down the street in a 1927 Cha- 
nel suit and look perfectly chic. 
“Another revolutionary era, which 
will be of great interest to future 
fashion historians, is the sixties of 
this century. But I’m afraid I’m too 
close to it to really understand it.” 
Collecting couture, as opposed to 
ready-to-wear, is perfectly logical to 
Kamer. “Wouldn’t you rather have 
a Kandinsky or a Mondrian than 
a postcard? Beautiful handmade 


continued on page 91 


Medallion Serapi from our Oriental Design Collection 


‘May you age as beautifully as this rug will. 


Twenty years from now, the lovely little girl you see up there will look a lot different. However, the new 
Karastan rug she’s sitting on will probably look much the same. 

The rug is from one of Karastan’s three Oriental design collections: The 700 Series, the Williamsburg Col- 
lection and our newest addition, the Stately Homes Collection. 

Each rug in each of our collections is densely woven through the back in the very finest of worsted wools on 
an Axminster loom. The results, you will find, are almost indistinguishable from intricate handweaving. The patterns 
themselves were lovingly recreated from Persian, Chinese, Turkoman and other handwoven rugs. And their rich, 
lustrous colors will just improve with age, as with any true Oriental. 

We have so much faith nour quality, each rug comes with a 20-year 
warranty. But there’s no guaranteeing the warranty won't wear out long | 
before the rug will. 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Cannon, Inc 





GE offers a way to make 
building a custom kitchen appreciably easier} 


Before you start, creatinga simple process. been through the real thing, 
kitchen might seem like a But speak to anyone who's and they'll tell you that there are 





enty of hazards awaiting the 
nwary. 
‘Take, for instance, the 


rprisingly complex business of 


uying built-in appliances. 
Unfortunately, the 
efrigerator most people seem 


to want comes from one 
company. The dishwasher from 
another. The oven from a 
different firm. And the cooktop 
from yet one more. 

Which means you could have 
to go to four different places to 


buy them, and, even worse, deal 
with four different companies 
when you need service. 

There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

It offers a total of thirteen 
different models. 

Including the first built-in 
refrigerator to give ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

An improved electronic 
dishwasher. Anda new compactor. 

But products like these are 
not the only reason why you 
should choose this line. 

Its outstanding virtue is that 
itzs a line. 

Which means you only have to 
deal with one company to buy it, 
get delivery and have it serviced. 

A company that goes a little 
further when it comes to service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center® service? (Call 
800-626-2000, day or night.) 

Who else backs their products 
with a nationwide network of 


factory-trained service 


professionals? 
No one else. 
Only GE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday : 


Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-0600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W/. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested. * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List —- $35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or architect. 
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Martin Kamer Rescues Beauty from Oblivion 
continued from page 86 


clothes are sculpture. My greatest 
pleasure is in seeing the potential of 
a sculptural shape when I spot a rag 
in a flea market, imagining it coming 
to life on a human figure.” 

A perfect dress is as much about 
gravity and engineering as it is about 
style. “I was looking at a dress by 
Vionnet the other day,” Kamer says. 
“To me, she was probably the great- 
est couturiere of this century. She de- 
veloped the bias cut, and this gown 
was cut in a series of spirals across the 
front. Any other designer would 
probably have ended up with a rum- 
pled mess, but the perfection of the 
cut is such that the whole complex 
geometric pattern hangs flawlessly.” 

Of contemporary designers, whose 
clothes will be the collector’s items of 
the future? “I think Issey Miyake is 
probably the most talented person 
working today. He’s totally cerebral; 
he works from the inside out and it’s 
a mental process. But then there have 
always been two different kinds of 
sensibility in fashion. There is the 
engineer—or architect, if you will— 
epitomized by a Vionnet or a Miyake. 
And then there is the decorator, the 
person who appliqués cabbage roses 
or bows onto basic shapes.” 

Because so much fashion history is 
undocumented, it can take astute de- 
tective work to trace the origins of 
a particular outfit. “Recently I came 
across a superb 1912 Paquin ensem- 
ble—in two separate lots,” says Ka- 
mer. “One lot was a sage-green taf- 
feta top; another was an ivory satin 
‘skirt. Some instinct told me they be- 
longed together. I photographed 
them and looked through all the fash- 
ion journals of the period. Nothing. I 
went ahead and bought them, and 
sure enough, penciled into the waist- 
bands of both garments was the same 
model number.” 

The thrill of the chase is part of 
Kamer’s elation, but his pleasure goes 
deeper than that. “I like to think I’m 
restoring part of history to our con- 
sciousness,” he says. “And rescuing 
an object of beauty from oblivion.” 0 
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WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. Select 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
_ try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
‘rooms, all your decorating needs. 
evan item is carved by hand in the classic 
sign of the period and signed by the wood- 
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Staley-Wise—Discovering a Forgotten Chapter in Photography 


WHEN ETHELEEN STALEY and Taki Wise 
found themselves sharing a Manhat- 
tan advertising-agency cubicle in 
1967, they soon realized they would 
be friends for life. They could not 
have known, however, that two 
decades later they would be co-pro- 
prietors of one of New York City’s 
hottest young galleries and widely 
credited with having revived a for- 
gotten chapter in the history of 
photography. 

The partners had a mission in 
mind when they opened the Staley- 
Wise Gallery in 1981 in a small SoHo 
loft. A tremendous body 
of work by some of the 
most gifted photogra- 
phers of the century had 
been overlooked. Fashion 
photography languished 
as the critical pariah of the 
field, dismissed as slick, 
commercial and irrele- 
vant. Etheleen Staley and 
Taki Wise were among 
the first to recognize its 
importance and to take 
the finest images created 
by fashion photographers 
seriously as works of art. 
Since then market interest 
and curatorial opinion 
have slowly but surely 
followed their lead. 

The prejudice against 
this work has been long- 
standing. During the 
1920s, Alfred Stieglitz 
denigrated no less a pho- 
tographer than Edward 
Steichen with the label 
“tradesman,” because Stei- 
chen had taken on some 
fashion and portrait work 
for Vogue and Vanity Fair. 
Wise and Staley believe 
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By John A. Cuadrado 








Top: Partners Etheleen Staley, right, and Taki Wise opened their SoHo 
gallery in 1981 to showcase the finest in fashion photography of differ- 
ent periods. On the wall behind them is California Desert, 1948, by Lou- 
ise Dahl-Wolfe. Above: Felicitas in Chair, Deauville, 1984, by Herb Ritts. 


that such a distinction between “art” 
and commercial photography is be- 
side the point—a powerful image re- 
tains its significance no matter what 
the circumstances of its creation. 
They argue that the spark of creativ- 
ity—the indefinable “X-factor” that | 
makes an art photograph truly a 
work of art—can operate equally in 
elevating a fine commercial image 
beyond its original purpose. 

For most visitors to the gallery, this 
line of reasoning has not been diffi- 
cult to accept; the photographs speak 
eloquently for themselves. Wise and 
Staley currently represent 
such legendary greats as 
Baron de Meyer, Erwin 
Blumenfeld, Louise Dahl- 
Wolfe, George Hoyn- 
ingen-Huene and Horst, 
as well as contemporary 
fashion photographers 
such as Deborah Turbe- 
ville. Imbued with ele- 
gance, fantasy and wit, 
these photographs reveal 
their makers’ understand- 
ing of the artistic currents 
of the day. 

The Impressionist influ- 
ences in the earliest shots 
yield, during the twen- 
ties, thirties and forties, to 
hard-edge modernist and 
Surrealist elements, and 
show the degree to which 
magazine illustrations of- 
ten served to bring avant- 
garde art to the attention 
of a wider public. Power- 
ful compositions of tone, 
light, texture—and, later, 
color—these photographs 
are also important social 
and historical documents. 
They reveal a changing 
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Wood Shake Roofs Have 


Met Their Match. 





Pick up any 
home improve- 
ment magazine 

; and you'll likely 
Roc cikin hopetroging See ad after ad 
material is to ask a fireman. extolling the 


timeless beauty of wood shake roofs. 
Wood shake roofs may be 
charming, but what you won't read 
is the fact they can be terrific fire 
hazards. 
What else? 
Well, no one offers a wood shake 
warranty to speak of. 
Raccoons often mistake 
wood shake roofs for a great 
place to nest. 
And after a very short while, 
a wood shake roof tends to rot. 
Other than that, shake roofs 

have a lot going for them. 

But not nearly as much as 

(AT the alternative. 

gait Hardishake® 

Its woodgrain shakes 

are made from a particu- 

larly resilient material— 
fiber cement. 
Hardishake® in fact, can 
be installed to give your 
ees home the industry’s high- 
sbi cet est fire rating, 

of designer colors. — t simply won't burn. 

And it’s extremely durable. 

- So durable, in fact, a 200 Ib. man 
could jump rope on it—or adjust an 
antenna, clean a chimney or 
trim a tree—without damag- 
ing its shakes! i 

(Something you can’t 
say for a tile, wood or 
perlite shake roof.) 

And to make it 
even harder to 
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resist, we back our Hardishake® with a 
50-year transferable limited warranty. 
In short, you can shop around. In 
fact, we urge you to. 

But practically speaking, you won't 
find a more attractive roof with 
better coverage for your home and 

your family. 

Call 1-800-9-HARDIE and we'll 
send you a free booklet, “A Home- 
owner's Guide to Reroofing.” 

The sooner you read it, the 
sooner you'll realize the best 

way to appreciate a wood shake 

roof is from a distance. 

On someone else’s home. 


HARDISHAKE 


Amember of the JAMES HARDIE INDUSTRIES GROUP 


P.O. Box 9338 Brea, CA 92622-9900 


1-800-9-HARDIE 


Not available in all areas. 
‘Although for safety's sake, we naturally recommend you 
use a professional for these jobs 





Cure The Shakes. Free. 


Please send me “A Homeowner's Guide To Reroofing;’ 
designed to help me make an informed decision about 
what goes over my head 
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Send to: Hardishake Or call 
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Iwo legends, together at last. Performing for you every weekend. 
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FFECTIVE real estate represen- 
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and sensitivity to the human factors 
involved in any major transaction. 
The Enright Company is proud of 
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ual and corporate clients and its repu- 
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organization that is as personal in its 
service as it is professional in its per- 
formance. We invite your inquiries. 
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Sometimes the ultimate 
luxuries are the simplest. 
Like swimming in a 
private pool. For as long 
as you like. Without any 
distractions. 

Now imagine room 
service day or night. An 
ocean-side fitness club. 
A concierge. All reserved 
for a select few. 

That is why the new 
Ali’i Tower is the most 
luxurious hotel on the 
sands of Waikiki. And 
just another fine example 
of the spectacular renais- 
sance at the all-new 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. 

For reservations, call 
your travel consultant or 
1-800-HILTONS today. 
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The way the world is 
supposed to be. 


Here you do everything you've ever 
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Splash in foamy waterfalls. Sail, fish, golf. 
And watch the world’s most unbelievable 
ST soe 

Best way to get here: United Airlines. 
Only United goes to all four major islands 
from the Mainland, including service 
to Maui’s Kahului airport. Our Royal 
Hawaiian Service on every flight gives you 
a taste of Hawaii all the way. 

United. Rededicated to giving you the 
service you deserve. 

Come fly the friendly skies. 
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full color brochure. 
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Staley-Wise—Discovering a Forgotten Chapter in Photography 


vision of the female role, and they 
provide an index to the material 
ideals and aspirations that helped 
mold American culture. 

In retrospect, Wise and Staley’s ca- 
reer experiences prior to opening the 
gallery seem to have been part of a 
master plan leading inevitably to its 
establishment. In fact, neither partner 
imagined any such outcome. Wise 
describes the gallery as “a puzzle, in 
which, much to our surprise, all the 
pieces suddenly came together.” Both 
women had worked for years as pho- 
tography stylists, collaborating with 
several first-rank practitioners of the 
art. In effect, they were helping to 
create modern-day versions of some 
of the works they sell today, and 
more important, they were training 
their eyes in the process. 

Staley later did part-time work on 
a series of photographic 
exhibitions, and Wise 
went on to orchestrate 
fashion shoots at Seven- 
teen magazine as pho- 
tography editor. Wise 
then decided that she 
wanted more hands-on 
experience with the 
camera, and studied at 
the International Center 
of Photography, often 
using Staley as a model 
for class assignments. At 
the time, “beauty” was 
out and “relevance” was 
in—Wise vividly re- 
members her instructors 
telling her that her 
photos were “much too 
pretty” and suggesting 
shots of decomposing 
food. She wasn’t inter- 
ested, and began to real- 
ize that the entire field 
of fashion photography 
was being ignored for 
similar reasons—it was 
also “too pretty.” Over 
the course of shopping 
expeditions and lunch- 
hour discussions with 
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The fact that fashion 
material was so fresh 


was exhilarating. 





Top: Mrs. Gifford A. Cochran was photographed in 1918 by Baron de 
Meyer, known for his soft-focus, romantic portraits. ABOvE: Noted model 
Marion Morehouse, later the wife of e.e. cummings, was discov- 
ered by Edward Steichen. He took this photograph of her circa 1926. 


Staley, the idea for creating such a 
gallery was born. 

Dreaming about opening a gallery » 
and actually doing so were two dif- 
ferent things. Wise and Staley started 
out with no art-world experience, no 
trade contacts and no inventory. As 
Staley remembers, “When we an- 


nounced our intentions, one of our . © 


friends congratulated us for ‘buying a 
ticket on the Titanic.’ At the time, the 
art world was in a miserable slump, 
and we were so green we hadn’t even 
heard about it.” 

Nonetheless, the fact that fashion 
material was so fresh was exhilarat- 
ing, and Wise and Staley began to ap- 
proach the heirs and estates of major 
fashion photographers, as well as 
photographers from the first part of 
the century who were still living. 

“Those people didn’t know us * 
from a hole in the wall,” 
remembers Wise, “but 
the fact that we were 
taking their work so se- 
riously eventually won 
them over.” The part- 
ners spent an enormous 
amount of time sorting 
through the accumu- 
lated work of these 
photographers, selecting 
their most powerful im- 
ages and, in the process, 
playing an important 
part in defining their 
photographic legacies. 
Most of this work had 
sat untouched in storage 
cabinets for half a cen- 
tury, and both women 
were thrilled to be get- 
ting the first pick of vir- 
gin material. 

Equally fascinating 
was the opportunity to 
get to know the photog- 
raphers, now in their 
eighth or ninth decades. 
Says Staley, “It is an im- 
mense privilege to be 
able to ask them techni- 
cal questions or to dis- 
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Regal Canister — to introduce 
. you to the magnificent 
experience of drinking 

Gevalia Kaffe. It all started 
134 years ago in the seaport 
town of Gavle, Sweden, 
nen Victor Theodor , 
3 ngwall was 
Vietoi; Th. Enguall. Gad by / 
an obsession: to produce the “7 /\\\ 
world’s most superbcup 44,13 
of coffee. 

Month after month, 

he experimented 
with the best, most _ 
exotic coffees that / 
came into port // 
until at last 
he produced 
Gevalia, 
a blend of 
perfection. 
Rich, 
full- 
bodied, 
without 
bitterness. 
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They say 
one chilly day 
_ King Gustav V stopped in Gavle and tasted 

e. it. So enchanted was he 
that he appointed Gevalia 
coffee purveyors to 
His Majesty 

and the 
Royal Court 
of Sweden. 

Today, this 
remarkable 
coffee —a blend \ 

—_ of up to 6 varieties 
of highly-prized Arabica beans —is 
still made in Gavle, and has become 
Sweden's most popular coffee. 

With this coupon (tear out the whole 
page), we offer you a regal gift 
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A REGAL BRIBE 

TO INDUCE YOU 

TO TRY THE COFFEE 
FAVORED BY KINGS. 


_ Here’a a gift—the gold-embossed 















fz CU Yes, I would like to try one pound 
® of Gevalia” Kaffe for $5.00 includ- 
ing shipping & handling and receive with 
it the imported Regal Gevalia Kaffe Canister 
(retail value $25.00) as a free gift. Please send * 
Gevalia Kaffe —two 2 lb. packages of the type(s) 
I indicated below — with the understanding that if 
after trying it I want more, I will get further ship- 
ments through the Gevalia Kaffe Import Service. 
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Check one: 


iS 


S WHOLE . 
| BEAN GROUND 


In one of the following choices of roasts: 


A ( Traditional Roast Regular 

B 0) Traditional Roast Decaffeinated 
C (J Traditional Roast Reg. and Decaf. 
D 0 Dark Roast Regular 













E O Dark Roast Reg. and Trad. Roast Reg. 
F CJ Dark Roast Reg. and Trad. Roast Decaf. 


NATURALLY DECAFFEINATED 


Superb as is the flavor of regular Gevalia, 


j Our crowning achievement may be Gevalia 
Decaffeinated. Caffeine is removed 

_ naturally by gently soaking the 

> ~ beans in water, then 
treating them with 
the same elements 
that put the efferves- 
cence in sparkling 
water. The result: 
full coffee flavor fit 













There's yet another flavor secret. Gevalia is 
roasted in small quantities and immediately 
sealed in golden foil pouches to ensure 


impeccable freshness. 
And the Regal Can- 
ister locks in that 
freshness by creating 
an airtight seal. 

As beans of Gevalia’s 
quality are not available 
in mass market quan- 
tities, the only way to 
obtain a trial supply for 
your kingdom is to send 
us this page. Just fill it 
out and mail to: 


GEVALIA KAFFE IMPORT SERVICE, 
PO. BOX 11424, 
DES MOINES, IA 50336 
Or for Credit Card orders, call 


1-800-678-2682. 


We will send you your introductory supply 
with the understanding that if after trying it 
you want more, you will get further shipments 
through our Import Service. 


Charge the amount to my: [J VISA 
LJ AMERICAN EXPRESS [] MASTERCARD 








Credit Card Number 


Exp. Date (Month/Year) 


LJ Enclosed is my check payable to 
Gevalia Kaffe for $5.00. 
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cuss the thought process behind a 
particular shot. After all, these are the 
masters of the medium. It is as if a 
dealer in old-master paintings were 
able to meet Rembrandt.” 

No less interesting has been the 
opportunity to enjoy the reminis- 
cences of these men and women. In 
the course of their assignments, they 
worked with the major artistic, enter- 
tainment and social figures of their 
day. Horst, to cite one example, has 
been an important fashion photogra- 
pher since the 1930s and is still work- 
ing today. He recalls his friendships 
with Chanel and Garbo, club-hop- 
ping with Cole Porter, and dining in 
Paris with Picasso, Gertrude Stein 
and Jean Cocteau. 

Wise and Staley were aware that 
dealing in fashion work would be an 
uphill battle, and they reasoned that 
the best way to get their message 
across would be in a series of cohesive, 
well-edited shows. As Wise notes, 
“The last thing we wanted Staley- 
Wise to be was another hodgepodge, 
trading miscellaneous, unrelated im- 
ages similar to those in every other 
gallery.” Their approach proved to be 
right on target. Staley-Wise’s first 
show, “Horst: Shadow and Light,” 
opened in December 1981 to a thun- 
dering crowd and strong critical com- 
ment. Since then gallery visitors have 
been treated to an average of four 
shows a year, including in-depth ex- 
plorations of the work of Lartigue, 
Helmut Newton, Man Ray, Steichen, 
Blumenfeld and de Meyer. 

Many of the gallery’s most success- 
ful exhibitions have been centered on 
broad themes under such titles as 
“Men of Style,” “Portraits of Artists” 
and “The Nude by Fashion Photogra- 
phers.”” The latter exhibition was 
geared to exploring the body as the 
underlying structure of fashion and 
to eee the changing ideal 


of the human form. The “ideals” 
shown encompassed a fleshy 1902 
nude by Steichen; Louise Dahl- 


Wolfe’s decidedly more linear study, 
California Desert of 1948; and 
Avedon’s 1969 in-the-buff lineup of 


Andy Warhol’s Factory entourage. 
Perhaps most arresting was a 1973 
shot of Grace Jones, a flash of energy 
on roller skates clothed in nothing but 
a string of pearls and a manic smile. 

Staley-Wise’s clientele is heavily 
weighted by “creative types,” collec- 
tors from the worlds of fashion, pub- 
lishing and the arts. Prices are still 


very accessible relative to almost any: 


other area of the art market. “Mod- 
ern” prints (those printed by the pho- 
tographer, or under his supervision, 
from an earlier negative and signed 
by him) typically sell in the $600- 
$1,000 range, and this includes major 
images by top-ranking Hollywood or 
fashion photographers. ‘Vintage”’ 
prints (printed within a few years of 
being shot) sell in the $1,000-$10,000 
range, though prices can go much 
higher for exceptionally rare prints. 

Though they have a healthy stock 
of vintage material, Wise and Staley 
note that important vintage material 
is relatively rare. Such photos were 
not printed for exhibition but for re- 
production, and were usually dis- 
posed of once that purpose had been 
served. Only occasionally were prints 
made as gifts or for the photogra- 
pher’s own use. Fortunately, the 
negatives for many top fashion and 
Hollywood images were saved and so 
modern prints are available, although 
vintage prints are usually the first 
choice of collectors. 

For the future, the partners believe 
that modern prints will become more 
expensive, and that top vintage mate- 
rial will all but disappear as a broader 
range of collectors and institutions 
become active in the gallery’s areas. 
Staley and Wise emphasize that their 
fields of concentration are only just 
opening up, and note that today’s 
“scarcity’’ will seem like abundance 
later on. As Etheleen Staley com- 
ments with a trace of chagrin, “In 
two decades we will be absolutely 
staggered by the roster of master pho- 


tographers we have had the privilege © 


to know, and by the never-to-be- 
seen-again material that we have 
been able to offer.” 
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For details, send $ 10.00 for our comprehensive literature package and the name of your nearest allmilmo showroom. 
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Costume and Stage Designs of the Lobanov-Rostovsky Collection 
By Robert Fizdale and Arthur Gold 
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“Undoubtedly the best items of our collection are the works by those artists 
who collaborated with Diaghilev. Because of Diaghilev, Russian stage design, Russian opera and 
ballet conquered the Western world,” says Nikita Lobanov-Rostovsky (left, at home in London 
with his wife, Nina). ABOVE LEFT: By Léon Bakst, a costume for the ballet Cleopatra, 1909. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Pavel Tchelitchew’s Costume for a Turkish Dancer, 1920. 


THERE ARE COLLECTORS Who would 
give their eyeteeth for a Vermeer; 
others, their right arm for a Greek 
antiquity. Nikita Lobanov-Rostovsky 
has given his life, or a good portion of 
it, to the study and collecting of Rus- 
sian stage designs. And a rewarding 
sacrifice it has been. Today he and his 
charming wife, Nina, own the most 
important private collection of its 
kind in the Western world: almost a 


thousand examples, ranging from 


Chagall to Tchelitchew, from De- 
launay to Malevich. Luminous, in- 
ventive, full of action, as Russian as 
Russia itself, many of the works deco- 
rate the couple’s London apartment. 
The rest are on loan to the Schirn 
Kunsthalle in Frankfurt after a long 
stay at the University of Texas at 
Austin. And to complete the circle, 
four hundred pieces recently traveled 
to the Pushkin Museum in Moscow 
and the Hermitage in Leningrad. 


continued on page 110 
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“Vitality of color—that is what links even the most diverse Russian stage 
designers of the period. This is also what sets them apart from their Western counterparts,” 
believes Lobanov-Rostovsky. asove: A Mikhail Larionov design for the Diaghilev ballet 
Chout, 1921. BELOw: Alexandre Benois worked on productions of Petrouchka 
over a period of 40 years. Here, a stage rendering from 1947. 


Those exhibitions had special reso- 
nance for Lobanov-Rostovsky, since 
his ancestral palace still stands as one 
of Leningrad’s more impressive mon- 
uments. And it was near Moscow 
that his princely family ruled, hun- 
dreds of years before the Romanovs. 
At the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Nikita’s parents fled to Bulgaria, 
where he was born. When Bulgaria 
turned communist the family was 
forced to flee once again. Their next 
stop was Paris. 

When Nikita was nineteen, he at- 
tended Christ Church, Oxford, on 
a scholarship to read geology and 
physics. One day in 1954 his English 
godmother took him to London to see 
Richard Buckle’s landmark Diaghilev 
exhibition. Music by Stravinsky and 
Prokofiev, Ravel and Debussy, 
floated through the exhibition rooms. 
Mannequins were decked out in the 
gowns of the impresario’s chic 
patronesses: the marchioness of 
Ripon, the comtesse de Chevigné 
(one of the inspirations for Proust’s 
duchesse de Guermantes), and Misia 


Sert in a dress by Chanel—who had 
also helped finance Diaghilev, and 
designed the daring costumes for his 
ballet Le Train Bleu. Diaghilev’s favor- 
ite perfume wafted through the air. 
But the greatest delights of all were 
the stage designs by the great Russian 





painters of the day: Bakst, Benois, 

Soudeikine, Gontcharova and Lario- 
nov among them. Strong, Oriental in- 
their splendor, aquiver with the in- 
tense blues, golds and pinks that 
were the hallmark of the early Dia-— 
ghilev ballets, the designs were daz- 
zling in their movement and vitality. 


Just as Paris and London had been 


overcome by what Proust called “or- 
gasms of delight” when they first saw 
Diaghilev’s magnificent productions, 
so was the young geologist con- 
quered. It was a revelation, a dis- 
covery, a turning point; a collector 
was born that day. “However,” he 
explains, “in 1954 I had no funds 
whatsoever. Gontcharova was selling 
her costume designs for a thousand 
francs each, which equaled two dol- 
lars—but I didn’t have two dollars 
to spare. Until 1960 I did more look- 
ing than buying.” 


With the perseverance of a Scot- 


land Yard operative, he devoted ev- 





ery free moment to learning about 
Russian stage design. In Oxford he sat 
at the feet of the scholar Isaiah Berlin 


and visited Boris Pasternak’s sisters. 
For six years he read everything he 
could lay his hands on, and called on 
everyone who owned Russian pic- 
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NEw DUETTE’ WINDOW FASHIONS 
MAKE ANY ROOM COME TO LIFE. 


There’s nothing else quite 

like Duette® window fashions. 
Now it’s easy to transform any room 
in your home with the incomparable 
beauty of Duette shades. Because 
only Duette combines so many 
quality features into one ultimate 
window fashion. 

You'll know how special a Duette- 
dressed window is from the moment 
you first see one. Light filters 
through the soft, translucent fabric 
in a warm, radiant glow. Now 
touch it. The delicate texture will 
delight your senses. And fire your 
imagination. 

Enhance any decor with a rich 
distinctive look. 

You might wonder what you can do 
with a window fashion this unique. 
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because the Duette look is as versatile 
as it is beautiful. The exclusive 
honeycomb design gives great 
strength, allowing you to cover 





windows of virtually any shape and 
size with a luxurious expanse of 
seamless fabric. 

This unique construction also 
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designer colors which face inside, 
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white outside. And it easily comple- 
ments other window treatments. 
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Ready for the magic? 
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about Duette products. Like easy 
maintenance, superior energy effi- 
ciency and guaranteed” durability. 
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Best of all, we’ll send you a 
Duette sample. Because even 
though it seems like magic, seeing 
is believing. 

Duette window fashions are avail- 
able at custom window covering 
and fine department stores. For 
your free catalog and fabric sample, 
call 1-800-32-STYLE, or write to 
Hunter Douglas Window Fashions, 
Department B, P.O. Box 5505, 
Peoria, IL 61601. 
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tures or knew of their whereabouts. 
He visited the widows, wives, mis- 
tresses and children of the artists. He 
spent hours with aging exiles who 
spoke with Slavic warmth of the 
art of their homeland. Such vast 
amounts of tea went with the talk 
that when asked what it takes to 
be a successful collector, Lobanov- 
Rostovsky replies, with a twinkle in 
his eye: “A good strong bladder.” 
With a twinkle in her eye, his wife 
adds: ‘“Ruthlessness, studiousness, 
flair, an eye for the visual—and a 
one-track mind.” 

Nikita and Nina (daughter of a 
Russian mother and a French father, 
the ambassador and envoy to the 
United Nations Guillaume Georges- 
Picot) married in 1962, and the cou- 
ple lived in New York. At about this 
time, he switched career fields from 
geology to banking. Geology, he 
knew, was apt to take him to Patago- 
nia, Alaska and North Africa, where 
the possibility of digging up Russian 
art was rather dim. Whereas banking, 
for a man who spoke English, 
French, Spanish, Bulgarian and Rus- 


includes the works of about one hun- 
dred artists, twenty-one of whom 
collaborated with Diaghilev. 

“Benois’s designs for Petrouchka 
have adorned our home wherever we 
have lived,” Lobanov says. (Those cit- 
ies include New York, San Francisco, 
Paris and London.) Then he adds: 
“We are fortunate to own more than ~ 
a hundred designs of Benois for this . 
ballet. The exquisite designs of Bakst, 
are also a constant joy to us.” 

And a joy to those who have the 
privilege of visiting them. It is an 
exhilarating experience to be sur- 
rounded by the shining pleasures this | 
remarkable collection provides. And 
somewhat startling to hear Nina say 
(in reply to the question, “What is it 
like to be the wife of a collector?”): 
“It means living in the dark! Niki- 
ta always goes around turning off 
the lights to protect the gouaches 
and the watercolors.” Asked if it was 
Nikita who selected the handsome 
Biedermeier furniture, she replies, 
somewhat pensively: “No. He likes it 
as much as [| do, but he sometimes 
looks at it reproachfully, as if he’s 





“Gontcharova was selling her 
costume designs for a thousand francs each, 
which equaled two dollars—but I didn’t 
have two dollars to spare.” 





sian, was apt to take him to places 
where stage designs might well be 
waiting to be uncovered. 

Nina soon fell under the spell of 
the evocative, ornamental designs 
her husband collected. They pooled 
their earnings and spent whatever 
they could on acquisitions. Nikita 
says that “my wife’s work as an ed- 
itorial researcher was invaluable in 
gathering information, searching for 
pieces and preparing catalogues,” 
and that “her discriminating eye and 
impeccable taste have guided the se- 
lection of most of the masterpieces in 
the collection—a collection that now 


thinking of the stage designs we 
might have bought instead.” 

An American citizen, Nikita 
Lobanov-Rostovsky insists on being 
addressed as “Mr.”’ rather than 
“Prince.” But he is everything an 
aristocrat should be: democratic, 
cultivated, interested in art and its 
preservation. As passionate in his 
scholarship as in his collecting, he has 
helped to bring to the attention of the 
world one of the most compelling pe- 
riods in Russian art. His goal was to 
popularize Russian stage design out- 
side the Soviet Union, and surely this 
dedicated collector has achieved it. 
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TEXT BY CAROLINE RENNOLDS MILBANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


THOUGH ALMOST miniature in scale, 
and shoulder to shoulder with its 
Hollywood Hills neighbors, the house 
belonging to James Galanos has a 
commanding presence. Built in the 
thirties, the house is white, Neoclas- 
sical in its stark style, and seemingly 
windowless. The driveway, and what 
would have been a small lawn, are 
paved entirely in brick. “I didn’t want 
any flowers or shrubberies,” says Gal- 
anos. “I just wanted it to be as clean 
as possible+clean and mysterious.” 
“Y’m not afraid to be simple,” the 
designer told a fashion writer twenty 
years ago. “I think some people are 
afraid that if a dress is simple it 
doesn’t look like anything. In design 
it’s vitally important to know when 
to stop.” This discipline of elimina- 
tion rather than embellishment is ev- 
ident throughout Galanos’s house, 
which was recently renovated by 
French interior designer Philippe B. 
Oates. Oates’s approach was dictated 


opposite: Flanking the fireplace in a living 
room alcove are bronze Art Déco lions. Fire- 
place and floors are of polished black granite. 


“I’m not afraid 

to be simple. In 
design it’s vitally 
important to know 
when to stop.” 


LEFT: “Embellishment is something so many 
overdo,” says James Galanos, designer of ele- 
gant clothes since 1951. “I simplify.” With inte- 
rior designer Philippe Oates, he has imbued 
his Los Angeles house with a classic spirit. 


BELOW: A beaded organza jacket is paired with 
a dress of black lace over white cloque from 
James Galanos’s spring/summer collection. 
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He has indulged himself in the interiors of his house. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Galanos chose deep tones for 
the living room, offset by light boiserie. The 
2nd-century B.c. Hellenistic torso and the early 
Roman statue fragment are from his antiqui- 
ties collection. Emerson Woelffer oil. Pot, rear, 
by Peter Voulkos. Scalamandré matte satin. 


@prosiTe: Objects in the library include a Chi- 
nese crackle-glaze bowl and a small 5th-cen- 
tury Bc. Greek head. On the Louis XVI-style 
bureau plat is an 18th-century French bust. 
ABOVE: A Greco-Roman statuette stands near 
two Guardiesque paintings of Venice. Scala- 
mandré satin covers the Louis XVI lit de repos. 


- 


by the house’s size: “It was important 
to keep what we call les grands axes 
clear in order to promote a feeling of 
spaciousness,” he says. 

To this end Oates has concentrated 
on continuity, using similar but not 
identical arrangements of boiserie, 
granite and glass brick so that the 
rooms flow into one another. The re- 
sult is a tranquil, nocturnal retreat 
where Galanos can forget about his 
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hectic workday and lose himself in 
quiet contemplation. 

Galanos admits to being a less than 
exuberant colorist. “My number-one 
color is black. While I can’t be selfish 
and impose my own color sense on 
my clients, I myself wear only black, 
navy, Oxford gray.” Clearly, he has 
indulged himself in the interiors of 
his house: Black predominates, from 
the sparkling granite floors and baby 











grand piano to the black-on-black 
silk bed upholstery and the faux- 
marbre tub. The effect is far from 


somber, warmed as it is by the oak 
paneling in every room. Chinese por- 
celains provide a contrasting note of 
ringing color: aubergine, emerald 
green, oxblood. 

Galanos has been at the forefront of 
fashion design for more than thirty- 
five years. Born in Philadelphia and 
raised in New Jersey, he graduated 
from high school in the 1940s know- 
ing that he wanted to design clothes. 
After many fits and starts—studying 
at the Traphagen School of Fashion in 
New York; working in California for 
Jean Louis, head costumer at Colum- 
bia Pictures, in Paris as an apprentice 


to Robert Piguet, and on Seventh 
Avenue for a sportswear company 
—he returned to Los Angeles, hired a 
dressmaker and made up a small line 
of dresses to show to department 
stores. Buyers were starting to look 
to California for fresh talent, and 
Galanos’s reputation grew, especially 
in 1954 when he won two prestigious 
fashion awards, the Coty and the 
Neiman-Marcus. Today Galanos con- 
tinues to work closely with his staff 
of like perfectionists and consum- 
mate craftsmen, making forays into 
Europe to find fabrics or commission 
his own, and showing his collection 
around the United States. 

Most fashion designers are shaped 
by the period in which they first 


discovered elegance. For Galanos this 
formative time was the thirties, when 
he was a teenager poring over fash- 
ion magazines and critiquing the cos- 
tumes worn in the movies. Certainly 
a thirties allegiance to glamour and a 
sinuous silhouette can be seen in his 
work. And when he talks about his 
house, the phrase “Art Déco” crops 
up again and again. Yet the only 
things in the house, besides the house 
itself, that actually date from the thir- 
ties are a pair of bronze lions in the 
living room. James Galanos has taken 
something intangible—the mood of 
an era—and transformed it, the same 
way he can take a button, a fabric 
fragment or an idea in the air, and 
conjure up a Galanos dress. 














LEFT: The tub in the master bath was marbleized to match the grain of the floor and the walls. ABOVE RIGHT: Edouard Vuillard’s 
Ios des Hessel, Rue de Rivoli, 1902, accompanies an Egyptian head from the 18th Dynasty and a late-Qing sang-de-boeuf jar in 
the r bedroom. Opposite ABOVE: “I wanted no break in textures or materials from room to room,” says Philippe Oates, “but for 
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edroom the tones are warmer—like the natural oak boiserie.” Metal sculptures are by Judith Brown. The Louis XVI 
holstered with black-on-black embossed silk. opposite: All the main rooms of the house face onto a rear courtyard, 
a contemporary sculpture, left, by Stamatis Burpulis. The large urn at rear is from the Greek island of Santorini. 
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TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


EMANUEL UNGARO’S manner is as 
smooth as velvet, but make no mis- 
take: He is as enduring as marble— 
one of those imperial busts of the 
late Roman Empire. “My father,” 
he notes, “came from Apulia in the 
south of Italy, but he fled to France 
when the fascists took over, and came 
to settle in Aix-en-Provence. That’s 
where I was born and where I spent 
my youth.” 

Ungaro grew up to the music of 
Aix’s fountains and the sound of his 
father’s voice, the charming Cosimo- 
Damiano Ungaro—a tailor and tenore 
di grazia. “While we sewed, I'd sing 
duets with him from La Bohéme. He 
made a charming Mimi and I was a 
convincing Rodolfo. I had four broth- 
ers and a sister. The house was warm 
and cheerful with everyone singing. 

“But suddenly I fell into a long 
and serious illness, as though I had 
to be torn from all this pleasantness 
in order to begin to live.” The young 
Emanuel was sent to the mountains, 
where he spent the next four years 
recovering—and reading avidly. “I 
devoured absolutely everything I 
could find—works by André Mal- 
raux, Jean-Paul Sartre, William 
Faulkner, Raymond Chandler.” 

He recovered at last, returning 
briefly to Aix to work with his father. 
But in 1955, at the age of twenty-two, 
he set off for Paris, far from every- 
thing he loved. He took along his 
training as a tailor, an outsize pride, 
and enough francs to pay a week’s 
hotel bill. It was goodbye to the fam- 
ily, hello to la vie de bohéme, to the real 
bohemian quarter, Montparnasse. 

Montparnasse—the haunt of artists 
and writers—fascinated Ungaro. 
“There I was in their midst, a crafts- 
man,” he says. “And that’s what I’ve 
remained.” He shakes out his napkin. 


Emanuel Ungaro 





His Office and Studio on the Avenue Montaigne 


“Give me a piece of fabric and I'll 
give you a jacket I’ve made from 
start to finish. My father taught me 
how to cut and sew, and what I’ve 
retained from my childhood is a feel- 
ing for the perfect garment. 

“But now I come to the most sur- 
prising part of the story. Every day, 
on the way from my job to my room, 
in my mind’s eye I’d construct my fu- 
ture couture house down to the last 
detail. I didn’t doubt for a moment 
that it would all come true. Without 
the slightest encouragement from 
anybody, I believed in the certainty 
of a future that was totally unlikely.” 

A photo of Ungaro taken in 1957 
shows a young man in a black 
sweater. With his melancholy eyes 
and broad, square hands, he’s as 
handsome as the hero of an Italian 
neorealist film. But he was not des- 
tined for the movies; he had recently 
been taken on by his idol, the coutu- 
rier Cristobal Balenciaga, for whom 
he was ready to do anything. 

“I'd have run his vacuum cleaner 
if he’d asked me to,” says Ungaro. 
“Balenciaga was a fisherman’s son, 
but he possessed the soul and man- 
nerisms of a king. I’d already learned 
the mechanics of my trade; what was 
left was to learn its essence, as ex- 
pressed in Balenciaga’s freedom, ease 
and discipline. I observed all his fit- 
tings and hung around on weekends, 
which he occasionally spent in his 
workshop. But there came a day 
when I had to say to him, ‘I’ve 
learned everything from you; now I 
have to reinvent it all.’ He said, ‘Go. 
You have the power to do it.’ 

“When I look back twenty-three 
years to 1965, I think I must have 
been a little crazy to try to get a 








“Women occupy an essential place in my life. 
They fascinate me, and my only real rapport 
is with them,” says Emanuel Ungaro, in his 
large Paris studio. The model wears one of 
his creations, a romantic silk evening gown. 
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collection ready in a 440-square- 
foot apartment and show it to the 
international fashion press and the 
most elegant women in Paris. To my 
amazement everyone came, and the 
first collection was a big hit. Marie- 
Héléne de Rothschild, Gaby van Zuy- 
len and Diana Vreeland all supported 
me right from the start.” 

Ungaro designed his own fabrics 
in collaboration with Sonja Knapp. “I 
still design my fabrics,” he says to- 
day. Thanks to his southern adoles- 
cence, he knows the effects of a sun so 
powerful it can absorb color, leaving 
only shadow. Yet what he likes now 
are Piero della Francesca ochers, the 
color of sand in a Japanese temple 
garden, the whiteness of Louise 
Brooks’s face beneath her helmet of 
black-lacquer hair—all a far cry from 
the brilliant palette that came as such 
a surprise in the 1960s. Color ex- 
ploded in Ungaro’s collections then 
as though it had been smoldering for 
years—bold, unexpected, relentless as 
a vendetta. People loved it or hated it. 
“It was a way of asserting myself, 
committing myself,” he says. Before 
long, women found themselves 
wearing three different prints at 
once, all kept in balance in the same 
ensemble thanks to Ungaro’s high- 
flying design acrobatics. 

Ungaro can also remember leaner 
times. “I didn’t have the wherewithal 
to pay my models—I promised them 
dresses instead. Then suddenly I 
didn’t know where to put all the 
people.” In 1967 he moved from his 
cramped quarters on avenue MacMa- 
hon to avenue Montaigne. 

What Ungaro likes about the ave- 
nue Montaigne today is the contrast 


continued on page 244 


“T have a lively curiosity,” says Ungaro, “that 
links me to everything this age has to offer. 
I’m open to all trends, but as Balenciaga once 
put it, I don’t ‘spend’ myself in society.” 
RIGHT: A mock-up of a dress from a recent 
couture collection shares a shelf with a Japa- 
nese bronze vase. OPPOSITE ABOVE: A LaJarrige 
sculpture, as well as masks and a helmet, is 
displayed near an Art Nouveau chair draped 
with the top-selling dress from his spring/ 
summer collection. opposite: ‘These sketches 
illustrate shapes and fabrics,” Ungaro says. 
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ABOVE: “This is how a new collection begins,” explains Ungaro. A freestanding 
screen holds fabric selections for the new designs; a muslin model—called a toile— 
hangs nearby. “My studio is where everything happens,” adds Ungaro. “It is my 
real home, where my heart is.” RIGHT: His antique-filled office features a French 
collector’s cabinet, a 1930 mirrored screen of ebony and gold leaf, and an Art Déco 
sconce. The 17th-century red-tortoiseshell table, foreground, is inlaid with ivory. 
BELOW: A striking mirrored elevator carries visitors to Ungaro’s showroom. 
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Zandra Rhodes 


Uisual Fireworks Fill Her Town House in London 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE CHANDELIER HAS SO much dazzle, 
sparkle, glamour and glitz that it at- 
tracts a crowd outside if she forgets to 
close the shutters. There is so much 
gold lamé that even the flower pots 
are bagged up with it, and so many 
rhinestones that even the radiators 
sparkle. This is Zandra Rhodes—the 
lovable and exotic hothouse flower of 
the English scene—at home. 

Home is a Victorian house in Lon- 


don—bright pink in a sedate row of 
white—and it is a testing ground for 
some of her more exuberant ideas. 
She may have to tone things down a 
bit when she designs for others, but 
with her own clothes, her own face, 
her own house she can experiment— 
and there’s no limit. She dyes her hair 
any color and all colors, reinvents her 
eyebrows, treats herself to all the 
glitter she can cram into her house. 


RIGHT: Gold lamé, ruched to look like the sun’s rays, surrounds a circular 
window in the sitting room of Zandra Rhodes’s London house. Wearing a 
pink beaded dress, the designer stands beside a ““bronze-leafed rustic branch 
created by sculptor Andrew Logan. ABovE: The sitting room wallpa- 
ye of her designs for Osborne & Little; the sun motif of Richard 
ceiling decoration combines a clock, the initials ZR and a heart. 
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Her dresses begin with her fabric 
prints, and the prints begin with 
drawings. She is an artist first. As she 
sketches, the paper comes alive with 
things seen, past and present: wiggles 
reminiscent of childhood jigsaw puz- 
zles or the Great Wall of China; shells 
that decorated a basket bought at a 
garage sale; the swirls of embroidery 
on a Mexican hat; lots of Zs and 
whole words, just because she likes 
the look of handwriting. The pen 
takes over and she never knows what 
direction it will take. 

It’s not an easy process, but she 
gives herself this torture twice a year, 
producing a collection of new prints 
on silk or chiffon, denim or chamois. 
She hadn’t meant to be a fashion de- 
signer, but no one else knew how to 
use her fabrics, so the job of shaping 
dresses by cutting around the printed 
feathers, fringes and swirls fell to her. 

Her method is to draw, pin up the 
sketch, look, then come back to it 
again. Designing her dining room 
was the same process of drawing and 
questioning. First she brought home 
a sample book of the fabrics and wall- 
papers she had designed for Osborne 
& Little. Then she lay down in the 
middle of the room and looked 
around before getting out her sketch- 
book. When the pages were filled 
with drawings of brilliantly colored 
ceilings, the message was clear. 

But that ceiling had problems. 
Some of the plaster flowers and 
leaves were broken, and all detail was 
lost under a century and a half of suc- 
cessive coats of paint. “Either I had to 
kill myself repairing and picking out 
all that old paint, or I had to make 


~ something totally different,’” she 


says. “I went for the latter.” 

Colored pearls became the disguise 
for chipped plasterwork; metal ba- 
nana leaves, leftover décor from a 
fashion show, were installed in the 
center of the ceiling in the manner of 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, which 
was also the inspiration for the clear 
bright turquoises and pinks. 

Every Saturday night friends came 
to give opinions and to help drape 
fabric on the walls. And nearly all the 
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furniture and pottery—except for one 
antique table and sixteen caned chairs 
she covered with ruffled-chintz “party 
frocks’”—was specially made for the 
house by friends. 

When the basic design was fin- 
ished, she cooked dinner and invited 
those friends for a picture-hanging 
evening, with everyone holding up 
pictures and giving advice. They 
pointed out that her enthusiasm for a 
mountain of flowers in the center of 
the table was giving them all stiff 


necks. “What you need is a huge 
chandelier above, something more 
modest below,” suggested Andrew 
Logan, who is a sculptor and the orig- 
inator of the Alternative Miss World 
competition, a chance for London’s 
more colorful characters to strut their 
stuff. He designed and made a chan- 
delier portrait, the face of which is 
her own stylized design. The arms 
bear light bulbs aloft; the dress is a 
wide crystal ballgown studded with 
mirrored Zs. 


LEFT: “To emphasize the smallness and tallness” of the sitting room, the de- 
signer set the Edwardian fireplace above the wide baseboard. Andrew Logan 
created a pair of branch tables with bronze-mirror tops. The painting is from 
south India. aBove: Dining room columns were once part of the set for The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. The table is deliberately too large, “to create a 
feeling of enclosure,” says Zandra Rhodes, who designed the tablecloth 
fabric for Osborne & Little. On the table is a blue torso by Issey Miyake. 








She and Andrew Logan share a 
similar sense of fantasy. He designs 
her extravagant fashion shows, and 
the throne used by his Alternative 
Miss World has come to rest in 
Zandra Rhodes’s sitting room. 

She has been doing up the house 
for years, a slow process since she 
works fourteen hours a day, seven 
days a week. Inevitably each room re- 


flects her other design work of the 


moment, but each is inimitably. 
Zandra. And the architecture itself 
has had some influence. She feels 
“controlled by what the house is. I 
don’t mean that the rooms must be 
Victorian because this is a Victorian 
house, but I can’t ignore the high ceil- 
ings and original plasterwork. 

“I began with colors that were basi- 
cally Victorian for the wallpapers and 
fabrics,” she continues, “colors that 


were more muted than I would usu- 
ally use, but then I added so much 
else that they became something 
completely different. Just the other 
day a friend said the dining room 
reminds him of India. I took that 
as a great compliment. The whole 
point—in my drawings or in decorat- 
ing a room—is to use something to 
create something new, something 
that is timeless me.” 0 





opposite: The dining room 
chandelier, also by Andrew 
Logan, is “a bejeweled ver- 
sion of me,” explains Zandra 
Rhodes, “with a long crino- 
line skirt of Swarovski crys- 
tal.” Golden chintz draperies 
and chevron-patterned chair 
. covers are Zandra Rhodes 
fabrics. The pottery—trian- 
gular soup cups and china 
plates that resemble folded 
paper—was designed by a 
good friend, Carol McNicoll. 


ABOVE AND LEFT: The chal- 
lenge was to make the mas- 
ter bedroom appear larger, 
so “the room itself became 
a sort of huge four-poster 
bed,” says Zandra Rhodes. 
“The addition of many-col- 
ored clouds of tulle with gold 
flowers nestled in the folds 
makes the bed like the one in 
‘The Princess and the Pea.’ ” 
For space, she suspended the 
television set from the ceiling 
by a jewel-encrusted chain. 
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THE YEAR 1988 MARKS THE apotheosis of Geoffrey Beene, his 
twenty-fifth anniversary of designing timeless, effortlessly 
beautiful clothes for women of style, instantly recog- 
nizable to the fashion devotee. So unique are his designs, 
so incontrovertibly Beene-ish, that his worshipers swear 
they keep them forever, handing them down like heir- 
looms, cherishing them like works of art. 

“Beene is not a mere designer,” says an admirer, “he is 
an artist.’” What he is is both. 

Oh, Beene has had glory years before. From the begin- 
ning his oeuvre has been appreciated and lauded. Almost 
since his first efforts, he has occupied a special perch on the 
topmost branch of the American fashion tree. But this year 
all stops have been pulled, all reviews are raves, all plau- 


“Art Déco is essentially decorative, and its geometry has always fascinated me, 
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dits more wildly extravagant than ever before. He is the 
greatest American designer, trumpet the fashion critics 
and the press. He is a leader, the leader, not a follower, the 
fashion pack ordains. As for the leader, no one wears his 
triumphs so lightly. 

“My clothes are extremely personal,” says Beene, sitting 
comfortably in his New York duplex apartment in an ex- 
tremely personal gray cardigan, one button askew, a sort 
of uniform of his. “A beautiful dress makes a woman feel 
good about herself, and that makes me feel good. Clothes 
are seductive; they affect the wearer emotionally, just as 
one’s surroundings do. I am proud to be a designer and 
to have earned the right to make clothes that / like.” As 
he is reckoned to do about $200 million worth of busi- 


u" 


says Geoffrey Beene (below). “I try to 


translate that into liquid geometry for my clothes.” opposite: The bedroom of his New York apartment features a French 
screen, circa 1928, by Yvonne Brunhammer and a stone torso by Dobson. The photograph is of a Beene model wearing an 
ensemble from his spring 1985 collection. BELOw: “I start with drawings—they’re really hieroglyphics, they’re so crude—and 
then give them to someone to interpret with fabric,” Beene says. In his showroom is a dress and jacket from his fall line. 


KEN NAHOUM 
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Anyone knowing his clothes would 
know, walking through the door, that this is 
unmistakably Geoffrey Beene’s habitat. 


ABOVE: Beene commissioned a muralist to re- 
create William Roberts’s Water Polo on one 
wall of the living room. A silver vase by Jean 
Dunand is displayed on the Neoclassical steel- 
and-marble console table. opposite: Dominat- 
ing the dining area is a repoussé copper 
screen by Edgar Brandt and Paul Mergier. 
The plaster lamp was designed by Diego Giaco- 
metti; circa 1930 chair is covered in faux-skin. 














“Clothes are seductive,” the designer says. “They affect the 
wearer emotionally, just as one’s surroundings do.” 


ness a year, he is not the only one who likes his clothes. 

Just as “extremely personal” as the clothes he designs is 
his New York apartment—so much so that anyone know- 
ing his clothes would know, walking through the door, 
that this is unmistakably Geoffrey Beene’s habitat. It is Art 
Déco from floor to ceiling, a period he considers the most 
creative of the century in terms of quality and design. 

He has succeeded in making his surroundings both 
eclectic and completely individual, marked with the Beene 
stamp. “I collect furniture and objects that fascinate my 
eye,” he says. “In my apartment, as with the clothes I’ 
design, I am never unaware of linear neatness. My designs 
and the places I live in are filled with geometric figures.” 
Linear, yes, but there is a consistent, characteristic softness 
about them. For instance, there are no sharp angles in the 
entire apartment. All the corners have been softly and 
smoothly rounded, molded in a shimmering matte finish, 
stainless steel and black lacquer. The result is flowing, 
pleasing to the eye. 

Geoffrey Beene is fascinated by colors that are extraordi- 
nary and hard to define. One wonders: Are the marble 
floors in his living room black? Greenish-black? Blackish- 
green? Can one call the arresting Art Déco rug designed by 
André Arbus green? Blue? Blue-green? Beene-green? The 
ambiguity of hue, Beene feels, adds a dimension that 
would not be there if, say, the rug was undeniably red. 

As his never-static fashion designs are noted for their 
magnificent fabrics (many commissioned by Beene him- 
self), their unique and opposing combinations of textures 
and their flexibility, so is Beene’s Manhattan duplex an 
ever-changing, flexible entity. He shops the world, hunt- 
ing the Far East, Europe and the United States for fabrics 
and objects that delight him, some worth a fortune, some a 
pittance. He is a familiar figure in London’s antiques and 
art galleries, forever stalking the elusive treasure. Whether 
it be an eighteenth-century English table waiting just for 
him in a London mart, or antique Korean sewing boxes 
discovered in a Los Angeles shop, or two exquisite 1924 
silver-leaf and black-lacquer stools with ebony-and-silver 
handles designed by Pierre Legrain that he bought in 
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Paris, all find a nesting place in Beene’s eclectic apartment. 

He loves and collects objects designed by the famed Art 
Déco artist Jean Dunand: silver vases and plates holding 
carved-ebony fruit. Metal, stone and marble sculptures 
abound, among them a bronze nude by Dora Gordine 
cast in Paris in the thirties. Some objects strike a humorous 
note. What is a big metal train designed by Joél and Jan 
Martel in the twenties doing in Beene’s living room? Mak- 
ing itself right at home. 

“This apartment is modern and functional,” says Beene. 
“Everything works. The surfaces are clean; the space is 
versatile. I can move all sorts of things around if I feel like 
it. | mix the humble and the rich, as I do with my clothes. 
I combine something artsy-craftsy with something very re- 
fined. It is as full of surprises as my clothes are. I’ve de- 
signed gingham dresses for evening and mixed plastic 
bracelets with Harry Winston diamonds. Here nothing is 
planned. As I find something I love, I find a place for it.” 

The freestanding stainless-steel-and-glass staircase bears 
out the imaginative mix he loves. The steps are varnished 
rope and black lacquer, and the railings are like those 
found in swimming pools. Everywhere Beene plays hard 
against soft, metal and marble against fabric, demonstrat- 
ing the importance of everyday objects that are in them- 
selves unimportant. “It’s how you place and use them that 
counts,” he says. Everywhere are the beautiful orchids 
Beene grows at his Long Island country house. 

In the upstairs sitting room/guest room, the Japanese- 
style lacquer-and-glass screen was, when Beene found it, 
an American oak screen covered in a nondescript print. 
Transformed to his specifications, it is now pure Beene. 

Even the works of artists he collects—van Dongen, Ma- 
gritte, Dali, Tchelitchew, Man Ray, Jean Cocteau—were 
done in their experimental periods. “I’m more interested 
in their early work, before their styles solidified,” he says. 

“People call me a workaholic,” sighs Beene, leaning 
back against a Beene-chic printed cushion, “but I’m not. 
My reward beyond any dollar is to see a woman looking 
beautiful in my clothes, making them her own. I have a 
passion for fashion.” And it begins at home.0 





“Taking things out of context makes them so much more interest- 
ing and unpredictable,” says Beene. A sitting area in the living 
room is defined by an André Arbus rug and generous sofas with 
faux-skin pillows. The bronze head on the low table is English, by 
Charles Wheeler. The orchids are grown at Beene’s country house 
on Long Island. “I don’t entertain much here—that’s what my 
house in Oyster Bay is for. Usually I’ll have no more than six to 
eight people for cocktails,” he says. “Mostly, it’s a place for work.” 
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RIGHT: A mural in the guest room echoes a rug designed by Jean 
Arp. The Jean Dunand silver plate holds African carved-ebony 
fruit. BELOW: A bronze head by Horst Antes is displayed to the left 
of the screen, which Beene had lacquered and glazed to create a 
Japanese effect. On the wall is a Christian Bérard drawing of a 
boxer. The chair is by André Arbus, circa 1935. The 1930s metal 
vases on the lacquered stacking tables are by Jacques Donau. 








“The modest and the expensive are perfect in their own worlds,” 
says Beene. “Why shouldn’t they go together?” Lerr: Beene found 
the English mahogany head in Paris. BELOW: “My favorite room to 
work in is the bedroom,” Beene says, “with sketch paper and 
thousands of colored pencils.” Art Déco linen-velour découpé fab- 
ric covers the bed, pillows and chair. The lamps on the dresser 
were designed by Diego Giacometti, then gold-leafed by Beene. 
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Coco Chanel 
Revisited 


The Historic Private Apartment First 


Shown in These Pages Fifteen Years Ago 


TEXT BY MARY BLUME 


RIGHT AND OPPOSITE: “One spends one’s life in one’s room, no?” 
said Coco Chanel (below, in 1954), whose apartment above 
her couture house was a private realm filled with blacka- 
moors, bronze deer and Chinese screens. To her, the House of 
Chanel was “the only place where I’ve felt truly happy.” 
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NO ONE CAN HONESTLY CLAIM to have known Coco Chanel. 
There are rooms in her life that no one ever entered. Her 
world was compartmentalized in a way that no one can 
fathom; even her home was divided. The apartment where 
she ate, talked, entertained, often worked and sometimes 
napped is on the third floor of the House of Chanel, 31 rue 
Cambon in Paris. It was there that she lived. 

At day’s end, with nothing left to do, Chanel would 
walk down the famous mirrored staircase, through the for- 
mal glitter of her couture salon, and cross the street to her 
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rooms in the Ritz Hotel to sleep. It was there that she died. 

“The Ritz apartment was nothing beside rue Cambon— 
not even a set of convent cells. It was colorless, nonde- 
script,” writes Marcel Haedrich in his book Coco Chanel: 
Her Life, Her Secrets. At her death in 1971, all traces of 
Chanel disappeared from the Ritz, even the Chanel per- 
fume she was never without. 


Chanel’s apartment in the House of Chanel is another 
story. Today it is like entering a museum, a shrine of great 
beauty, but no more and no less so than during her life- 


— 
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time. Marcel Haedrich recalls his impressions when he 
first visited Chanel: “I was in Ali Baba’s cave with the trea- 
sures of Golconda—calamander screens, mother-of-pearl, 
ebony, ivory, deer and lions, gold and crystal, masks, a 
wall of rare books, spheres, magic, the scent of tuberoses. It 
was Byzantium and the imperial palace of China, Ptole- 
my’s Egypt, and, in the mirrors above the fireplace, reflec- 
tions of Greece with a fourth-century Aphrodite side by 
side with a raging wild boar, a meteorite that had fallen on 
Mongolia thousands of years ago—everything agglomer- 
ated and conglomerated, mingled and mangled, ordered 
into a disorder made harmonious by Coco’s taste.” 

“Those on whom legends are built are their legends,” 
Chanel once said. Her legend lives. “Never a day goes by 
that I don’t find myself quoting Chanel,” says Hervé Mille, 
a Paris journalist and perhaps Chanel’s closest friend. 
“Her apartment was the décor of her personality.” 


continued on page 240 


ABOVE: “My nicest journeys took place on this sofa,” recalled Cha- 
nel of the salon, where she frequently napped. The painting of 
wheat is by Dali. RIGHT: “Mademoiselle” in one of her signature 
ensembles in 1954. opposite: Coromandel screens flank a Louis XV 
fauteuil set in an alcove overflowing with sculpture and books. 
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Valentino in Rome 
Extravagant Style near the Appian Way 


V STANDS FOR VICTORY—and for the creations of couturier 
Valentino Garavani, better and more succinctly known as 
Valentino. Though he is discreet about the use of his initial 
on his products (the V appears only on the clasp of his 
handbags), his personal and professional triumphs never 
go unnoticed. As he likes to put it, “I am my own destiny.” 

One September evening last year, the inhabitants of 
Voghera, a small town in northern Italy, gathered to wel- 
come the prodigal son who left for Paris in 1950 at the age 
of seventeen. Townspeople crowded onto their balconies 


“] embellish everything I touch,” says Valentino (above), at home in his 
opulent villa near the Appian Way. The interiors of “the simple coun- 
try house” he bought in 1972 are the result of his collaboration with the 
legendary Renzo Mongiardino. opposite: In the gallery, a model wears a 
floral silk gown from Valentino’s spring/summer collection. The room 
features Chinese wallpaper, an unusual Persian carpet, an ormolu- 
mounted chest after St6ckel and a pair of Chinese porcelain lamps. 





to watch models parade to the music of Wagner’s Die Wal- 
kiire along a runway bathed in spotlights. More than ten 
thousand people gathered in tribute to the Garavani boy, 
one of their own, a symbol of success. 

Valentino’s press agent in Rome, Daniela Giardina, says 
with a smile, “I was expecting a more modest reunion, 
something almost intimate—not Garibaldi’s return!” 

Taking the podium, Valentino told his childhood 
friends, “I set off on the Feast of the Epiphany in 1950, 
with my family convinced that Paris meant hellfire and 
damnation. It’s been a long road from there to here.” 
Nothing about the teenager, beyond a talent for drawing, 
gave promise of the prodigious career that followed. 

But today, tanned and elegant, and obviously unscathed 
by hellfire or damnation, the tireless worker with a play- 
boy’s veneer sits amid the astonishing décor of his Roman 
office. “It’s certain that if I hadn’t become a couturier, I’d 
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have been an interior designer,” he says. “I’ve always been 
obsessed by beauty in all its forms. You start by accident, 
- with a piece of furniture, an object, a picture, and around it 
there gradually evolves a universe. If you have taste, you 
can mix it all together.” 

Every place he lives or works in bears the mark of 
Valentino’s hearty bent for extravagance. But the extraor- 
dinary and demanding passion he devotes to composing a 
décor is not an end in itself. “I don’t like self-absorbed 


pleasures, though maybe it’s extremely egotistical to enjoy 
sharing things with others. I like entertaining small 
groups. Laying a table is a voluptuous exercise. I prefer 
floral themes, and I match the settings to the seasons. I’m 
always quite willing to go to other people’s large parties, but 
in my own house I wouldn’t be able to face the upheaval 
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they bring in their wake. I’m an incurable obsessive.” 

He punctuates the conversation with a wave of his ex- 
pressive hands. He’s seated beneath his Bronzino portrait 
of a woman, an enigmatic and tutelary witness to his rise. 
“I had to have that painting at any cost,” he says. “I was 
crazy about it. Paintings are fascinating; they set up vibra- 
tions. A picture doesn’t have to be signed by an old master 
to exert a strange hold over me. In England I just bought a 


OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Lush floral prints abound in the living room, com- 
plemented by a French needlepoint carpet and embroidered-velvet 
bench. Three Chinese dignitaries—polychrome figures made for the 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton—stand atop an Italian lacquer-and-gilt table. 
Grouped before a 17th-century coromandel screen are a giltwood chair 
from Parma, cloisonné birds and horses, and a gilt-metal topiary tree. 









nineteenth-century Flemish still life, a basket of cherries. I 
can’t stop looking at it.” 

Valentino undoubtedly owes his balanced and healthy 
outlook to his capacity for admiration. He has entered the 
circles he admired from afar, becoming a friend to the likes 
of Nancy Reagan, Nancy Kissinger, Brooke Astor and Ma- 
rie-Héléne de Rothschild. Delightedly, he created a “tem- 
pest of tulle and chiffon” for Sophia Loren. Jacqueline 
Kennedy wore a Valentino design for her wedding to 
Aristotle Onassis, and Farah Diba left Iran for exile in one 
of his famous cashmere coats. Today he takes great plea- 
sure in designing for Joan Collins. “I like famous people; 
outsize talents fascinate me.” The person Valentino very 
much wanted to meet—and finally arranged to do so dur- 
ing the singer’s Italian tour—was Michael Jackson. 

But a certain quiet strength protects him from being 
blinded by glitter. “Things changed a little when I started 
doing ready-to-wear,” he explains. “I had to discard myth 


continued on page 246 





ABOVE: Mongiardino patterned the small dining room’s stenciled walls 
and ceiling after an 18th-century Sicilian veranda. On an Oriental chest 
with mother-of-pearl inlay rest four painted busts. The watercolor is by 
Miro. BELOw: Chinese porcelains, an early-18th-century painting on rice 
paper and a Roman giltwood side table form a dining room vignette. 
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In the entrance hall, a recent Mongiardino creation, stenciled walls and door set off a Chinese ancestor por- 
trait, a bronze elephant and an Aubusson carpet. “In general,” says Valentino, “I like strong, aggressive forms.” 
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“I’ve always had a passion for beautiful fab- 
rics,” says Pat Kerr, who incorporates antique 
lace in both the design of her dresses and the 
decoration of her houses. opposite: Kerr, in a 
suit appliquéd with antique pearls, beadwork 
and Brussels lace, in her Nash-designed 
London house. Asove: In the drawing room, 
which overlooks Regent’s Park, yellow silk 
moiré and floral chintz are combined to off- 
set what Kerr calls “too many dreary London 
days.” In the foreground, Remington’s The 
Bronco Buster, a gift from Armand Hammer. 


AT MOosT TOP fashion shows, the 
bridal outfit arrives at the end like 
dessert, but for designer Pat Kerr 
it’s the unqualified feast. As Amer- 
ica’s leading creator of one-of-a-kind 
clothes for stellar occasions, Kerr is 
known particularly for her peerless 
bridal gowns: flounced and floating 
confections lavished with antique 
and modern lace and appliquéd with 
pearls, diamanté, beads, gold and sil- 


ver threads and satin ribbons. Tall, 
elegant and a former Miss Tennessee, 
Pat Kerr was born and raised on a 
plantation in Savannah, Tennessee. 
“In the South, people have always 
dressed up,” she declares. ‘Little 
girls still go to parties in their best 
frocks. We all used to have our own 
dressmaker. When I was ten years old, 
I was already designing my dresses 
and decorating the rooms of my doll- 








houses—it seemed perfectly natural.” 

Kerr began collecting antique lace 
on trips to Europe and Asia in the 
mid-1960s, when lace was lamenta- 
bly neglected. In the firm belief that 
nothing so becomes a Southern belle, 
she ran up elegant little dresses for 
herself, ruffled and paneled with 
pieces of old lace. Impressed friends 
clamored for the same, and so began 
a modest custom business that grew 
into a career, as well as a historian’s 
collection of vintage lace and textiles 
that range from the sixteenth to the 


nineteenth centuries. “I keep the rar- 
est pieces in the collection; others I 
use in my designs,” she says. 

In her gifted hands, a once outmoded 
material radiates vitality: Witness 
her lean, racy ball gowns, and the 
wedding dresses that she strives to 
“elevate above the Mumsy styles.” 
Nonetheless, Pat Kerr maintains 
a fidelity to classic shapes. Simple 
fitted bodices, lantern or leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves and gathered, billowing 


skirts set off the antique detail to’ 


stunning advantage. 


ABOVE: “We're building a house around it out- 
side Memphis,” Pat Kerr says of George Har- 
court’s Donkey Ride. Also in the dining room 
are a painting by Kerr and her collection 
of antique silver and pierced candleshades. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: In the designer’s bedroom, 
swagged “butter muslin” and a Victorian cov- 
erlet form a canopy over the bed, which is 
surrounded by more lace. “I hang the antique 
pieces,” she explains, “out of harm’s way.” 


opposite: A collection of Victorian blue-and- 
white transferware and late-Qing pieces is 
arranged in a guest room in London. The 
herringbone floors are original to the house. 











Kerr’s lively sense of history is 
equally evident in the sumptuous 
decoration of her houses. It’s a task 
she undertakes herself, and she dem- 
onstrates a remarkable talent for 
orchestrating things. She has been 
married for fifteen years to Tennes- 
see-born international financier John 
Burton Tigrett; they have one son, 
Kerr. The family leads an enviable 
existence shuttling between a large 
penthouse overlooking the Missis- 
sippi River in Memphis and a splen- 
did, Nash-designed Regency house in 
London. In each, antiques, period or- 
nament and family memorabilia are 
combined with the traditional fabrics 
that for Kerr represent hearth and 
home. “If you’re blessed with creativ- 
ity, it’s all-encompassing,” she says. 
“And I’m very spontaneous. If some- 
thing intrigues me, I can’t let it get 
away. For years I’ve been collecting 
items belonging to British royalty: 
Queen Victoria, Edward VII, even the 
duke of Wellington.” 

Rather than follow her star to live 
in the rag-trade mecca of New York, 
Pat Kerr has chosen to remain rooted 
in the South with her family, with a 
share of their lives left over for En- 
gland. “When John and I married he 
already owned the Nash house, so 
that’s where we lived for the first 
eight years. But as his business 
moved Stateside, we searched for a 
base in America.” Never one to do 
anything by halves, she selected the 
bare rooftop of a fifteen-story apart- 
ment building in downtown Mem- 
phis as ideal. “My husband thought I 
was mad,” she chuckles. “We had to 
install outside construction elevators 
and bring in the pieces by helicop- 
‘ter. I had three forty-foot containers 
of antiques sent from England— 
things I’d been collecting for years.” 

The penthouse today occupies the 
14,000 square feet of roof space, com- 
prising an eight-bedroom apartment 
and Kerr’s sunny workroom/offices, 
yet neither intrudes upon the other. 
The arrangement suits the designer, 
who says she is prone to get ideas 
“in the middle of the night.” 

Pat Kerr’s devotion to this once 
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“laid-back old city” has her serving 
on the boards of almost a dozen com- 


mittees. “Memphis is undergoing a 
phenomenal rebirth right now,” she 
says. “New industry and businesses 
are locating here.” 

The Tigretts decamp for the sultri- 
est three months to their six-story 


London house overlooking Regent’s 
Park. “The décor was leather, chrome 
and shag when I arrived,” Pat Kerr 
comments. “I had the painters and 
carpenters in straightaway. The pro- 
portions couldn’t be bettered, but 
then it’s Nash—what more is thére 
to say?” Kerr’s own strong, sweet 


ABOVE: Pat Kerr, at her Memphis penthouse, 
in a taffeta-and-silk-crepe cocktail dress. Au- 
busson trompe-l’oeil tapestry portieres form 
the doorway. Chair fabric, Clarence House. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: A 19th-century epergne with 
Waterford bowls ornaments the dining room. 
“My table settings are an interesting mix of 
things, so the eye wants to ‘visit,’ ” says Kerr. 
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Southern heritage eases into rooms 
glowingly revived with Georgian 
furniture, paintings and porcelain. 
Window treatments were created by 
the designer, swagged with her ac- 
customed flair and then—since she 
was distrustful of English drapers— 
sent to be made up in Memphis. 

For the Tigretts, London is a sum- 
mertime crossroads for friends zig- 
zagging through Europe and Asia. 
Between her family, houses and ca- 
reer, her work for charities and social 
events, Pat Kerr leads a life a close 
friend describes as “stuffed.” 

As seer and reigning empress of 
lace, the designer is concerned that a 
legacy be properly treasured: “I grew 
up surrounded by lovely handmade 
things. I only hope the lacemakers of 
the seventeenth century somehow 
know that somebody is looking after 
their precious work.” 0 


BELOW: Draped in a romantic profusion of fab- 
rics, Kerr’s bedroom has views of the Mississip- 
pi. Brussels lace and tulle hang over the bed, 
which is covered by a point de Venise spread. 
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A Lanvin Legacy 


Embellishing a Family Tradition in Paris 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


BELOW: Maryll Lanvin, in one of her designs, | 
stands in the main salon of the Hotel des Ma- 
réchaux, the family residence in Paris. Wife 
of Jeanne Lanvin’s grandnephew, Bernard, 
she now creates the haute couture and prét- 
a-porter collections for the House of Lanvin. 
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JEANNE LANVIN, FOUNDER of the House of Lanvin, was born 
with beautiful hands. She could neither cut nor sew with 
them, yet from the beginning their delicacy revealed a true 
artist’s sensibility and an innate feeling for elegance. 

She was also born into a large family of modest means. 
In 1880, at the age of thirteen, she took a job making and 
delivering hats for the famous milliner Suzanne Talbot, 
saving the money she might normally have spent on pub- 
lic transportation by running through the streets of Paris. 
Her colleagues nicknamed her “Ja petite omnibus,” and all 
her life she kept the forty-franc gold piece that represented 
her savings as a delivery girl. 

. When she was twenty-three, Jeanne Lanvin decided to 
turn out her own millinery designs. She worked night and 
day, creating hats so sought-after that she had to hire assis- 
tants and open her own atelier at 22 rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré. In the same building lived an artist only a 
year younger than she who was just beginning his career. 
His name was Edouard Vuillard, and over forty years later 
he was to paint a fine portrait of her. 


Lanvin’s story isn’t simply about her love for couture 
—it’s also the story of her love for her daughter, Marie- 
Blanche. She dressed the small girl in her own way, with 
imagination and refinement. And as Marie-Blanche grew 
older, her elegance was accentuated by all the finery her 
mother—whose fame continued to spread—could lavish 
on her. Other children, friends, family—everyone wanted 
to wear what Marie-Blanche wore. In meeting the de- 
mand, Jeanne Lanvin became one of the greatest couturi- 
eres of her day, without financial backing, through the 
simple magic of level-headed daring and a prodigious 
know-how put at the service of loving inspiration. 

She bought a house at 16 rue Barbet-de-Jouy that was 
transformed into a virtual museum by her enthusiasm for 
such contemporary artists as Eugéne Boudin, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Jean-Louis Forain, Edgar Degas, Auguste Renoir 
and Vuillard. The paintings all treated a theme dear to 
Madame Lanvin’s heart: women. 

Visitors to the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, 
where some of the rooms from the rue Barbet-de-Jouy 
apartment have been recreated, can still gaze on these inte- 
riors, conceived in collaboration with designer Armand- 
Albert Rateau in the early 1920s: the bedroom hung 
in shantung silk dyed “Lanvin blue” and the bath’s 
hanging wall lights in the shape of stylized marguerites. 

In 1925 Jeanne Lanvin built a very modern factory in 
the Paris suburb of Nanterre and launched her first per- 


LEFT: Couturiere Jeanne Lanvin, circa 1930. BELOW: Louis XVI 
architectural details, such as the arched overdoor and Neoclassi- 
cal frieze, predominate in the main salon and the library. The 
painting is by Eugéne Boudin. On the Versailles-pattern parquet 
floor is a Savonnerie carpet. Silk jacquard is Louis XIV style. 
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fume, My Sin. Two years later came Arpége. Its flacon 
features the Lanvin logo designed by Paul Iribe in the 
early 1920s. It shows Mme Lanvin in a flowing, stylized 
evening dress, guiding her daughter by the hand as 
though taking her along to a ball. The black-and-gold fla- 
con that Rateau conceived was an immediate success. 

A. year later, inspired by a singularly modern concern 
to diver sify her image, Jeanne Lanvin came up with the 
idea of designing clothing for men, assigning the task to 
her neph nbassadors and members of the Académie 
g with the city’s élégants, began to flock 


Frangaise, alon 


to the rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré for their suits. 

Today Yves Lanvin speaks of his aunt, who brought 
him up, with deep emotion. “She was a lucky woman. She 
went from success to success in the course of a career that 
proceeded without a hitch. I remember going to plays 
with her—her husband very rarely went to the theater. 
She dressed not only the great actresses of the day, but the 
queens of Romania and Italy as well. Marlene Dietrich and 
the writer Louise de Vilmorin spent an inordinate amount 
of their time at the House of Lanvin.” 


continued on page 246 





COURTESY COLLECTION OF THE MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS, PARIS 
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opposite: Edouard Vuillard’s 1935 portrait of 
Jeanne Lanvin commands the library. Lanvin 
befriended the artist when she opened her 
atelier on the rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
in 1890. Cut velvet covers sofa and bergére. 


LEFT: Recreated in the Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratifs from Armand-Albert Rateau’s 1920 
design are the boudoir and bedroom from 
Jeanne Lanvin’s Paris apartment. Rateau 
emphasized Lanvin’s characteristic shade of 
blue and her fondness for botanical motifs. 


BELOW: The dining room of the Hotel des 
Maréchaux residence displays Louis XVI Neo- 
classical boiserie, faux-marbre pilasters and 
a marble fire surround. On the mantel, a 
Renaissance-style Roman portrait bust. Gilt- 
bronze sconces and chenets are 18th century. 
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Gothic Overtones Enrich Her New York Showroom 


TEXT BY MARY McFADDEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DUANE MICHALS 





LEFT: Silhouetted in her New York showroom, 
with its walls of mottled celadon and Gothic- 
inspired gold tracery, fashion designer Mary 
McFadden wears her “winter uniform,” a 
narrow quilted black coat accompanied by 
linen pants. The jewel—also of her design—is 
hand-forged brass dipped in 22-karat gold. 
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ABOVE: A model wears a richly embroidered, 
sequined and bejeweled evening gown with 
trademark Marii pleats. Reminiscent of paint- 
ings by Gustav Klimt, “it is based on Mayan 
and pre-Columbian cultures,” says the de- 
signer. Opposite: An 18th-century Japanese 
vessel is set on one wall of the showroom. 
Arranged for a luncheon, the table holds 
blanc-de-chine fish that serve as centerpieces. 
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THE IDEA FOR MY Gothic Jewel Box had 
a slow germination. My old show- 
room was remarkable for being 6,000 
square feet. There, | commissioned 
conceptual artworks as dividers, in- 
cluding a twelve-foot Roloff ceramic 
canoe and a Belleci glass pyramid. 
With lighting equipment, I could put 
on a full-scale fashion show. 

But my mind’s eye was beginning 
to appreciate the miniature—a fin- 
ished crystal, beautiful in size, com- 
pact and versatile. I dreamed of a 
mysterious enclosed Jewel Box at the 
center of activities. Three narrow, art- 
laden corridors would be my barriers 
to that other whirling-dervish world 
| of the outer offices. 

My miniature showroom would 
be painted with Gothic screens in 
tracery of gold, the background 
many shades of celadon. In contrast 
to my interlaced dream, the floor 
would be a blackish-green-and-white 
grid pattern. Everywhere flowers 
would bloom and mysterious light 
would dance on the gilded surfaces. 

Joseph Stashkevetch, Jr., who 
worked on the intricate trellis pat- 
terns for the Mughal gardens I de- 
signed in New Delhi, seemed to be 
the perfect choice for this project. He 
could make the cross-cultural leap 
from Indian jali to Gothic tracery. We 
began researching Gothic cathedrals 
in books from my library. We chose 
the rood screens of Notre Dame, the 
apse of Canterbury, the east wall of 
Rouen and the Gothic porch at Albi 
as sources for the creation of the 
Jewel Box screens. 

The east and west walls were de- 
. signed with an overall screen effect. 
The decoration of both the north and 
south walls was opened up to allow 
for areas of gentle color—a faded 
backdrop for objects, clothing and 
paintings. The backs of the doors are 
now of mottled gold achieved by lay- 
ering crushed gold leaf and tinted 
varnish. When open, they are a glow- 
‘ing counterpoint to the tracery walls. 

The subtle color washes were 
achieved by applying eight to ten col- 
ors at one time with a palette knife, 
then alternately scraping them away 


But my mind’s eye was beginning to 
appreciate the miniature—a finished crystal, 
beautiful in size, compact and versatile. 


opposite: A massive Korean chest defines the hallway; crushed gold leaf and tinted 
varnish create the dappled effect on the doors. above: A gold-embroidered Turkish 
wedding handkerchief is one of many fabrics the designer finds on her travels and 
displays as art objects. On the table, a Japanese cricket cage and a gilt laurel wreath. 
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or thinning with acetone. Then full- 
scale stencils were cut to imitate the 
chosen Gothic motifs. They were 
placed against the walls so Joseph 
could apply varying shades of brick 
red. He then patted on gold leaf, 
which was later softened by stippling 
on background colors. Thus another 
layer was created and the gold visu- 
ally set into the walls. Finally, a layer 
of polyurethane was applied, which 
heightened the antique glow. 

The richness of the walls made it 
necessary to graduate into a stepped 
ceiling. A hint of fan vaulting eased 
the transition between tracery walls 
and the ruined-gilt-ceiling effect. 
Wallwashers and precise spotlights 
alternate in the Jewel Box. The mys- 
tery of the room is heightened by ob- 
scuring and reflecting light. 

The marble-composite tile floor in 
the showroom was inspired by the 
great antechamber to the armor col- 
lection at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the design scaled to make a 
single nonrepeating pattern; it is both 
solid and calm, a perfect foil for the 
airy confection of the walls. 

After I created the magical Jewel 
Box, it seemed a pity to put desks, 
chairs and racks of clothing into the 
space. Finally, I found a set of raw 
Chippendale fret chairs, which we 
painted celadon, antiqued with gold 
leaf, oxidized with an acid bath, then 
varnished. They faded into the walls. 

Then the problem began. What 
could I place in this space? Lacquer 
tables and Thai drums became the 
black accents. Chinese altar tables of 
natural wood, large African fish bas- 


continued on page 246 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: A library of art books forms a 
backdrop for personal memorabilia in Mary 
McFadden’s office. A Chinese lacquer scroll 
box and brush holder stand on a table made 
by sculptor Mark di Suvero. Lerr: A hand- 
painted quilted coat by the designer hangs 
over a brass-trimmed Javanese chest. OPPOSITE 
LEFT: An unconventional wedding dress de- 
signed by McFadden is adorned with gold 
cord macramé. Floors are geometric marble 
copied from the Metropolitan Museum. oppo- 
SITE RIGHT: A vignette includes carved birds— 
tomb markers from Melanesia—along with a 
19th-century American trunk, a collection of 
Masai spears and a carved-wood Thai screen. 








Princess Irene Galitzine 
Rich Patterns in the Heart of Rome 


TEXT BY BRUCE DAVID COLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 
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“There’s always a Russian flair to my designs, although I was raised and educated in Rome,” says 
Princess Irene Galitzine. “It comes out without my even thinking about it.” PRECEDING PAGES 
LEFT: The princess, seated before a Bernini fountain outside her apartment in Rome, wears a silk- 
taffeta dress; the model wears a silk-and-organza evening ensemble. Both designs are from 
Galitzine’s spring/summer collection. PRECEDING PAGES, RIGHT: Photographs of Nicholas II and 
Alexandra are bracketed by late-Qing ginger jars on a Venetian table in the living room. 


“The aesthetic glories of Italy’s past are part of my roots,” says interior designer Stef 

Mantovani. “But in restorations such as this, I like to add contemporary accents and pieces from 
other cultures.” Lert: In the living room, beside a mirrored alcove with French doors that open 
onto a balcony, an 18th-century English japanned chest-on-chest displays a Qing long-necked 
bottle flanked by Chinese jade trees in cloisonné containers. Mantovani designed the textured- 
silk sofa. ABOvE: An 18th-century coromandel screen complements the elaborate ceiling, hand- 
painted at the turn of the 18th century. The Louis XVI-style bergére is covered in suede. 





‘IT HAD ALWAYS been my special 
dream to return to Russia for a visit,” 
says Princess Irene Galitzine in her 
Piazza del Campidoglio apartment. 
“But not as one more curious tourist. 
I’d longed to be welcomed back to 
my motherland as a Russian who has 
achieved recognition and respect for 
my professional accomplishments. 
I’d never stopped wishing for that, 
hoping against hope. All my friends 
said, ‘Donna Irene, you're not being 
realistic. Why should a Communist 
government honor someone whose 
parents were friends of Czar Nicholas 





II, who were forced to flee during the 
Revolution, and whose daughter is 
famous for satisfying the haute cou- 
ture desires of the world’s most privi- 
leged people?’ ” 

It’s a good question. But the an- 
swer, as it is to so many other inex- 
plicable events occurring these days, 
turned out to be glasnost, Princess 
Galitzine explains. 

“This past April, out of the blue, I 
was asked whether I would be will- 
ing to show my fashion collection in 


Moscow,” she says. “Willing? That ~ 


was like wondering if I would accept 


“T think of myself as completely Russian, es- 
pecially since my visit there last spring,” says 
the princess. “It shows in the colors I prefer— 
greens and deep blues. I like a mixture.” 
LeFT: Gilt latticework inlaid with faux mala- 
chite, lapis lazuli and amethyst (which Renzo 
Mongiardino designed for Irene Galitzine’s 
winter garden in her previous residence) « 
frame mirrors in the dining room. The table 
is set with Galitzine family porcelain and 
18th-century Bohemian glass. Russian samovars 
at left are reflected in mirror. opposite: The 
bedroom features an English-style canopy bed 
and a Venetian chest, night table and chairs. 
The portrait is of Irene Galitzine’s mother. 


a basket of Fabergé eggs. You can’t 
put a price tag on that sort of dream 
come true. Only now am I able to 
fully savor the marvelous experience. 
Then it was all rush, rush, rush. 
On two weeks’ notice, we had to 
put together a whole couture line, 
fit the eight models who would be 
going with me and see to it that the 
clothes and the girls all got on the 
same plane. The last is always the 
hardest part. 

“We did five shows of my spring/ 
summer line in four days. I couldn’t 
believe it—there were twenty-five 
hundred paying guests at each pre- 
sentation. Now remember, these were 
not the sort of clothes you would 
be apt to associate with the prole- 
tarian way of life, yet there were 
standing ovations and the press was 
full of praise. I think that‘reception 
was the high point of my career. 

“But the frosting on the cake was 
when they asked me to come back at 
the end of May to put on two fashion 
shows during the Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit, and yet again this fall. I 
guess the point is to show what a 
Russian designer can do. I don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry—the 
last time I’d been on Russian soil 
was when I was twenty months old 
and my mother carried me in her 
arms at the start of a long flight to 
Italy. The first time that the fashion 
world heard about my work was when 
Filene’s, in Boston, selected me as 
the best designer of 1959; people in 
the United States have thought of me 
as an Italian designer ever since.” 

It was a year later, though, with the 
introduction of Princess Galitzine’s 
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“Palazzo Pyjamas,” that her name 
and talent became known world- 
wide. Over the ensuing three de- 
cades, the list of clients visiting her 
atelier in Rome reads as though it had 
been purloined from an international 
edition of Who’s Who; Diana Vree- 
land, Jacqueline Onassis, Countess 
Consuelo Crespi, Pamela Harriman, 
Cristina Ford, Katharine Graham, 
Greta Garbo, Sophia Loren—to name 
but a few. As Eleanor Lambert once 
remarked at a Galitzine showing: 
“The audience is snob, not mob.” 

Over the years, Irene Galitzine’s 
fashion line has expanded to include 
swimsuits, glasses, furs, jewelry, per- 
fumes and leather goods, and she has 
also begun designing for men. With 
so many fashion-related businesses to 
attend to (her husband, a member of 
the Medici family, handles the finan- 
cial side of her company), it is not sur- 
prising that Princess Galitzine has 
never found the time to focus her full 
attention on the remodeling of her 
latest apartment in Rome. She turned 
that task over to an old and close 
friend, designer Stefano Mantovani. 

Irene Galitzine’s apartment con- 
tains many of the antiques, paintings 
and curios that had been in her fam- 
ily’s villa in Rome, and she called 
upon Mantovani to harmonize those 
heirlooms with her own eclectic 
tastes. It was the third time she had 
asked for his professional help. 

“I first did her showroom on the 
Via Veneto, and then her old apart- 
ment near the Spanish Steps [see 
Architectural Digest, June 1982]. In the 
latter there was a sort of winter gar- 
den designed by Renzo Mongiardino. 


Irene hated leaving it behind, so we 


brought the panels over and used 
them to frame the dining room’s mir- 
rored walls. Notice the multicolored 
gemstones and the marble inserts. It’s 
hard to believe they’re all trompe 
loeil, isn’t it? 

“T love creating a sense of fantasy 
and fun. Best of all, though, is work- 
ing with, and being stimulated by, 
someone with great imagination. I 
certainly had that treat working with 
Irene Galitzine.” 
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“They asked me to come back at 
the end of May to put on two fashion 
shows during the Reagan-Gorbachev 

summit, and yet again this fall.” 





Bruce Oldfield 


Modern Glamour for His London Flat 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“T hate the idea of something being ‘done,’” 
says Bruce Oldfield (above), in the living 
room of his Chelsea flat. “The space changes 
all the time. I find a harmony that works—it’s 
the same with frocks.” The lace-and-taffeta 
ensemble on the model “fits in with the feel 
of the flat. Both share natural colors and tex- 
tures,” he says. A Biedermeier lyre-splat 
bench is paired with a marble Venus varia- 
tion against a black screen. opposite: With in- 
terior designer Shelagh Sartin, he restructured 
the apartment to “create a feeling of vistas.” 
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“DROP-DEAD FROCKS,” he calls them. 
Bruce Oldfield designs glamour num- 
bers for glamour women: the Prin- 
cess of Wales, Joan Collins, Liza 
Minnelli, Charlotte Rampling, An- 
jelica Huston, Jerry Hall, Bianca Jag- 
ger. They are all his clients, admirers 
and devoted friends. He has been 
photographed so often in the com- 
pany of beautiful women that he has 
become a bit of a star himself, the 
only British fashion designer likely to 
be mobbed on the street. Everyone 
knows the grin and loves the story 
of the orphan who made good. 

His ball gowns and curvy little din- 
ner dresses are for big nights, for the 
fun of being dressed up. “Wedding 
guest,” he says, “is about as ‘day’ as 
we get.” He always designs the col- 
lections—both couture and ready-to- 
wear—in two stages, “never in one 
splurge.” He makes a start, then 
backs off and gives himself time to 
think. Later he comes back to it with 
a fresh eye. 

So too with his flat in Chelsea. 
It’s now at the stop-and-think-about- 
it stage, deliberately unfinished while 
he lives with it. “I must be the only 
designer in the world whose sofas are 
still just as they came from the fac- 
tory,” he says. “But the upholstery 
would be white anyway, so I’m in no 
hurry. What I don’t want to do is 
rush around adding too much and 
making it a big decorator job. 

“Maybe I'll add draperies—warm 
velvet for winter and fine linen for 
summer, designed like a ball gown— 
a lot of cloth but not tricked about, 
not overfestooned. 

“And I might do something to 
dress up the tall doors, too—perhaps 
paint the entablatures. Anyway, I'll 
think about it for a while.” For the 
moment the space is right and the 
color is right, so he’s done enough. 

He’s good at arranging space, could 
happily have been an architect 
(“Might still if I ever get really fed up 
with fashion,” he says), and knew 
immediately how he wanted the 
rooms to line up. Interior designer 
Shelagh Sartin worked with him, 
moving the front door, tearing walls 
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down and putting others up, creating 
a central corridor with the living 
room on one side, dining room on the 
other, each with two doors that give 
vistas across—“‘like an apartment in 
Paris,” he says. Doors are tall because 
he’s tall, and everywhere the scale is 


“T could have had more flamboyant effects 
with less investment, but I was concerned 
with the intrinsic finish,” says Bruce Oldfield. 
Over the dining room fireplace is a self-por- 
trait by Cuthbert Orde; on the mantel are a 
bust of Vanessa Bell and two small bronzes. 


“T love portraits, especially the modern British school,” he says. “All of mine are by artists 
who knew one another, and all the paintings have stories about them.” To the left of the 
living room fireplace, a self-portrait by Ursula McConnell hangs above a painting by 
Orde. Braida Stanley-Creek painted the figure over the fireplace and the self-portrait at 
right. Below it is a portrait by Vanessa Bell. The willows were used in a fashion show. 


large—kitchen counters up six inches 
and closet rails so high that only he 
can hang up coats. 

The walls are off-white because he 
believes it’s a good background for 


people and for his collection of En-' 


glish portraits from the twenties and 
thirties. Only the bedroom walls 
have color, a rich sea green applied 
unevenly as though soaked into blot- 
ting paper, one of the surface effects 
Shelagh Sartin is known for. 


He likes bits of black here and 


there, “because it sharpens all the 
other colors,” and finds large, solid 
black objects by prowling antiques 
shops. It is a favorite diversion mid- 
week, when he likes to get away from 
work for an hour and do a bit of what 








he calls “early Christmas shopping.” 

“I tend to buy things with friends 
in mind, meaning to give them as 
presents, but then I put them in my 
own rooms until December,” he ex- 
plains. “Most of what I buy never 
finds its way into other people’s 
stockings, I’m afraid.” 

Bruce Oldfield never buys as an 
“investment”; on the contrary, he 
avoids anything “too drastically valu- 
able.” Two Fornasetti chairs are a case 
in point. “I practically kept them 
wrapped in Saran Wrap, I was so 
worried about them, always afraid 
someone might sit down with keys in 
his back pocket and dent the wood,” 
he says. “Those chairs had to go. This 
is a place to live, and the things 





in it are here because I like them.” 

The first thing he bought was a 
table to seat twenty, the second was 
twenty chairs—“all stacked up in the 
basement of a dealer who was very 
pleased to be rid of them,” he says. 
Sometimes the table is in the middle 
of the dining room, heaped with 
books; sometimes it’s pushed along 
one wall and the room is filled with 
little round tables and chairs so he 
can invite thirty-four people to din- 
ner. That’s when his friends call 


continued on page 248 
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ABOVE: “The master bedroom was the first room to be decorated,” he says. ‘When I moved 
in I lived there almost exclusively, and since the apartment space is very large, I wanted it 
to be a little womblike and cozy.” The painting is by Braida Stanley-Creek; a Bourgouin 
sculpture of Jean Cocteau stands on the windowsill. BELow: A carved-stone head and 
decorative ceramic vases are placed on the mantel before a print by Terry Wilson. 
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Carolina 
Herrera 


Clean Contours 
Mark Her New York 


Showroom 


TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY H. DURSTON SAYLOR 


SITTING ON A SOFA in her Manhattan 
showroom, nuzzling her black poo- 
dle, Alfonso, Carolina Herrera ap- 
pears, as always, relaxed and poised. 
Her honey-blond hair is perfectly 
coiffed. Her aristocratic features are 
composed. She is dressed with the 
polish and aplomb (navy blue skirt 
and checked jacket over a white T- 
shirt) that has made her name synon- 
ymous with elegant simplicity. 

But contrary to appearances, Her- 
rera is tired. She has just returned 
from a six-city tour promoting her 
new perfume. “It was exhausting,” 
she says in a voice softly accented by 
her South American upbringing. 

Nonetheless, Herrera is pleased, 
not just with the trip but with the 
fragrance itself. The scent is one she 
has worn for the past fifteen years. 
Much of that time she actually mixed 
batches of it herself, using tuberose 
and jasmine oils. 

Carolina Herrera has another rea- 
son to be tired. She is preparing to 
present her holiday collection. She 
points to the rows of sketches affixed 
to the wall behind her desk: “These 
have to be ready in two weeks.” 

Nor is that all. The elegant evening 
clothes represent only one aspect of 
her burgeoning fashion empire. There 
is CH, her ready-to-wear line, as well 


“My clothes are classic in a modern way,” says 
Carolina Herrera (inset left), in her Man- 
hattan showroom, which was designed by 
Robert Metzger. Sketches line an office 
wall, reflected at left. Striped fabric is from 
Manuel Canovas. Clarence House fabric on 
folding screen. Gold vase from Lorin Marsh. 
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as her bridal collection. On top of that 
she designs furs for Revillon. 

“Tl end up designing twelve collec- 
tions a year,” she explains. “The big 
shows have over eighty pieces; the 
smaller ones have forty to fifty.” De- 
spite such prodigious labors, Carolina 
Herrera has not succumbed to the 
workaholic lifestyle that would leave 
her constantly exhausted. She usually 
arrives at the office “a little after nine” 
and leaves promptly at five, insisting 
that her staff do the same. “Overtime 
is a waste of time,” she says. “If you 
can’t get it done by five, you're not 
doing it right.” 

Then too, late hours would inter- 
fere with the active social life she and 


her husband, Reinaldo, lead. More 
important, they would intrude on the 
healthy measure of time the Herreras 
set aside to spend with their four 
daughters. ““You have to have a fam- 
ily life,” the designer says. 

Such is the way one behaved in 
Caracas, Venezuela, where Carolina 
Herrera was raised. (Her father was 
for a time the city’s governor.) It was 
there that she developed her sense 
of style. “I never went to fashion 
school. I was brought up in a house 
where all the women were elegant. 
You got accustomed to good clothes.” 

In fact, only in 1981 did she pre- 
sent her first collection. “I won't tell 


continued on page 258 


opposite: A pink shantung ball gown is displayed in the reception area. Art Déco 
pedestals and figures, Newel. Lert: From the current collection is a cloque jacket and 
mousseline trousers. BELOW: “I wanted to create the feeling of a fine couturier‘’s Paris 
showroom,” Metzger says, “and a background for beautiful clothes.” Carpet by Stark. 

















Yves Saint Laurent 
Art and Drama Reign in His Paris Residence 





“I’ve always lived in my imagination, pencil 
at the ready,” says Yves Saint Laurent, in 
his Paris garden with his bulldog Moujik. 


THE TIME: Monday, January 29, 1962. 
The place: an hotel particulier on the 
rue Spontini in Paris. The occasion: 
Yves Saint Laurent’s first collection 
for his new couture house. The slen- 
der young designer—hiding panic- 
stricken behind the scenes—listens to 
the drumroll of applause that heralds 
his worldwide triumph. Then _ his 
friend and business partner Pierre 
Bergé—looking a little pale himself— 
drags Saint Laurent out front. He 
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TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE.HAAS 


“After so many years of exploring,” notes Saint Laurent, “my art continues to fasci- 
nate me. I can’t think of anything more exciting.” Orposite: A model, wearing one of 
his simply draped satin creations, stands in the showroom of his couture house. 


finds himself face to face with le tout 
Paris, who have it in their power to 
sentence, execute or pardon at whim. 
This time, they bestow on Saint Lau- 
rent a title they will never take back: 
Le Petit Prince of haute couture. 

He decided on his career at a per- 
formance—designed by Christian 
Bérard—of Moliére’s The School for 
Wives in Oran, the Algerian town 
where he was born and spent his 
childhood. From that moment on, the 





magic of theater inspired and guided 
him. Fresh from his lycée, the seven- 
teen-year-old Yves wrote to Michel 
de Brunhoff, editor of Paris Vogue: 
“Like Bérard, I would like to devote 
myself to several things that are in 
reality one: theater sets and costumes, 
decoration and illustration. On top of 
this, I feel very drawn to fashion.” In 
these few words, the timid, bespec- 
tacled—but ambitious—adolescent 
sketched the outline of his life. 
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In Paris he went to work for Chris- 
tian Dior, then the world’s most cele- 
brated couturier. “I remember it all,” 
says Saint Laurent, “the whole atmo- 
sphere: pearl-gray walls with white 
moldings, the big bouquets at the 
openings. Above all, | remember the 
man himself. No matter what has 
happened since, I can’t forget the 
years I spent at his side.” 

“Since,” of course, belongs to the 
history of couture. Nineteen fifty- 
eight, the year after Dior’s death, was 


a milestone in the Saint Laurent odys- 
sey. Women took the Trapeze—his 
first independent silhouette for the 
House of Dior—to their hearts. And 
he met Pierre Bergé. When Bergé’s 
intelligence, culture, daring and gen- 
erosity were allied to Saint Laurent’s 
creativity, an empire was born. 

He took up prét-a-porter in 1966. 
“I was delighted at the opening of the 
first Saint Laurent Rive Gauche bou- 
tique,” he says. “Thanks to ready-to- 
wear, my fashions entered the street; 


opposite: “Jacques Grange found the 18th-century mirror that transforms the dining 
room,” says Saint Laurent. A Louis XV chandelier illuminates the room, which 
features Gobelins tapestry panels. BELOW: In the bedroom, a desk by Jean-Michel Frank 
is set with shagreen-and-silver accessories once owned by Czar Nicholas II. 





there’s a love affair between the street 
and me.” True enough: From the 
street he took black leather jackets, 
peacoats and turtlenecks—and gave 
them a touch of the sublime. 

Though he virtually never goes out 
these days, his keen intuition alerts 
him to everything: “I know one 
world, and I sense the presence of 
the other. Nobody can imagine my 
capacity for solitude.” 

He pursues this solitude in his 
own residences—in Marrakesh, Nor- 
mandy and Paris—which he has dec- 
orated in harmony with his personal 
myths. But, he says, “though I never 
stop working wherever I go, I’m still 
happiest here, in the midst of these.” 














PRECEDING PAGES: “I like the airy presence of the crystal sconces in my bedroom. 
Nearly everything comes from the 1930s,” notes Saint Laurent, “and yet the atmo- 
sphere remains timeless.” Le Corbusier chaise longue, left. The drawings are cos- 
tume sketches by Christian Bérard. Pierre Chareau designed the bench, foreground. 


“Here” is Paris; “these” are his paint- 
ings. His gaze lights tenderly on one 
of them, a Goya, and then moves on 
to a Juan Gris: “I find all those pinks 
extraordinary.” 

An eye-opening book could be 
written about the sumptuousness 
that surrounds Yves Saint Laurent. 
And yet: “I decided to get rid of ev- 
erything I had in my bedroom. Sud- 
denly I couldn’t deal with the past 
anymore. While it didn’t pain me, it 
was beginning to stifle me. 

“With the help of Jacques Grange, 
I came up with a bedroom that 
could be the one in Robert Bresson’s 
film Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne. 
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Jacques surpassed himself in refin- 
ing the details; the stitching on the 
draperies, the quilting on the bed- 
spread are all marvelous. I want- 
ed space, emptiness, but a ‘lived- 
in’ emptiness; I wanted silence. No 
paintings. The only picture I’d con- 
sider putting there is a self-portrait 
of Christian Bérard at the beach. 

“For somebody like me, who can’t 
stop accumulating objects, the ab- 
sence of them is an oddity. Usually I 





have to keep moving them around so 

I won't forget them. I did keep an 

eighteenth-century rock-crystal cross 

that belonged to Chanel. It was given 

to me after she died by a friend who 

said, ‘Take it. It should be yours be-. 
cause she liked you so much.’ ” 

Yves Saint Laurent’s tailored suits, 
safari jackets and pantsuits have con- 
quered the world, and he has drawn 
vivid inspiration from folk costume 
as well. He has introduced art into 
fashion with a painter's skill, a novel- _ 
ist’s eye. But, he says, “if I had to 
choose a single favorite from every- 
thing I’ve designed, it would be le 


continued on page 258 


“I like my garden to be peopled with statues,” observes Saint Laurent. “I like it 
to be mysterious—like the garden in Cocteau’s La Belle et la Béte.” BELOW: The stone 
Minotaur is 16th-century Italian. opposite: The marble bird chair is by Frangois- 
Xavier Lalanne; the black and white marble bust dates from the 19th century. 








“EVERYTHING IS as it was when I 
moved in—how long ago? Oh my, 
thirty-six years ago,” says Pauline 
Trigére. “Little has changed except 
the street.” She moves the draperies 
aside. “I could see all the way to the 
river twenty years ago.” 

Barefoot after a long day at her 
showroom halfway across town, 
Trigére is small and trim in a close- 
fitting wool pantsuit, her signature 
gold turtle pinned just above one 
knee. But her Dietrich voice, her en- 
ergy, the strength of her convictions 
make her seem very tall. Dramatic. 
Glamorous. Like one of her famous 
capes, seemingly straightforward but 
complex and with a unique bias. 

Let the world hurl itself lemming- 
like after fashion. Never mind if 
the look is Provencal milkmaid or 
bimbo-riche—her line is always rec- 
ognizably Trigere. And it has never 
occurred to her to change her decorat- 
ing style. The sofa in her apartment 
was once her bed, cut down now and 
piled with pillows covered in needle- 
point and pieces of Japanese obi. She 
brought the bed with her when her 
husband, their sons, her mother and 
brother fled France and the war in 
1937. The piano came too. 

“Everything is old, very old,” she 
says, quite pleased by that fact, as she 
is when a woman stops her on the 
street to say her favorite coat is a 
Trigere and it is fifteen years old. 
“The draperies have been replaced 
several times, always the same fabric, 
the same color; perhaps it’s because 
I have enough change doing four 
or five new collections a year. Or in 
the garden.” Trigére means her pre- 
cious garden in Westchester County. 
“Always the miraculous changes of 
the seasons.” She stops, thoughtful, 
trying to imagine the nearly unimag- 
inable. “I suppose I could start all 
over. I’d keep the piano and those 
two wonderful Louis XV_rafraichis- 
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The Style of Pauline Trigére | 


Enduring Qualities Enliven Her New York Residence PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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soirs.”” It is an unlikely denouement. 

Revolution is not Pauline Trigére’s 
way. “I like evolution, quality, classi- 
cism,” she says. “I think it’s fun to go 
to your closet and find an old friend. 
You should supplement a wardrobe, 
not throw it away each season.” 

Trigére was born into the world of 
tailoring, a block from Place Pigalle 
in Paris, to Russian-€migré parents, a 
tailor and a dressmaker. They refused 
to take her dream of becoming a doc- 
tor seriously and apprenticed her at 
fifteen to a venerable couture firm, 
Martial et Armand. 

Cash was short when Trigére 
started her own company in 1942 
with her brother. She could cut just 
a dozen dresses at a time, and he 


“Is it strange that I never change my sur- 
roundings?” asks Pauline Trigére (left), in the 
Park Avenue apartment she has occupied for 
36 years. Opposite: A model wears black lace 
over green peau de soie from Trigére’s fall col- 
lection. BELOW: Next to the piano, brought 
from France, is a Louis XIV-style child’s chair. 
Matisse drawing at left. Chairs, a footstool 
and a French sofa—flanked by Louis XV 
rafraichissoirs—are covered in Clarence House 
fabric. Carpet, Edward Fields. Baccarat lamp. 
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shopped them around out of a suit- 
case. But they sold. Then came the 
first Coty award and another, the 
Coty Hall of Fame, and the legend 
of Trigére. Her “walking columns,” 
the narrow princess coats, the fluid 
jerseys and bias tweeds that seem 
weightless, the dramatic wool eve- 
ning gowns, clothes that pack and 
travel and move and last—these are 
all designs for women like Trigére 
herself. Busy, ageless, on the go. 
Given the vagaries of New York 
real estate law, it makes more sense 
for Trigere to rent her apartment— 
once the back rooms of a giant flat— 


than to buy. “Everyone said, ‘How 
can you afford to live on Park Ave- 
nue?’” Trigére recalls of the early 


days. She made tiie tight space work, 
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At the end of an art-filled hallway is an informal dining area. As a collector, says Trigére, 


“T don’t procrastinate. I don’t say, ‘I'll sleep on it. 


su 


Of the white wall sculpture at rear, by 


Mary Bauermeister: “I went to buy something else, but I bought it in just two minutes.” 


“T like evolution, quality, classicism,” 
she says. “I think it’s fun to go to your 
closet and find an old friend.” 


stealing closet space, creating a small 
cave for her wines, building cup- 
boards, turning the hall into a gallery 
for her art collection and building a 
bar from wrought-iron gates. 
Trigére enjoys entertaining and 
has a dinner-party routine that .is 
practically engraved in stone. Guests 
are invited for 8 or 8:15. She starts 


her makeup in the tub, then slips in- 
to a caftan or evening pajamas from 
her own collection. She has done 
the flowers the night before. Guests 
gather for drinks in the red room, 
once her sons’ bedroom, dominated 
by ornate Spanish convent doors. 
(They were bought on the same shop- 
ping spree in Palm Beach on which 


she picked up the two Hapsburg 
chairs in the living room—her last se- 
rious purchases for the apartment, 
easily twenty years ago.) Two small 
unmatching trunks serve as low ta- 
bles, and even the nearby bath—pa- 
pered in a bandanna print—is red. 
Trigére herself loves to wear red. “I 
have a new red suit made every year. 
This year it’s a red jumpsuit. I write 
in red ink, too. When you wear red, 
people see you whether you want to 


be seen or not. If you feel a little blue, 
just wear red.” 

There are Ts on a wall, and every- 
where her famous turtle objects. 
“These are just a few,” she says. “I 
have nine hundred in the country. 
Everyone gives me turtles. I would 
prefer diamonds.” It began inno- 
cently enough, she explains. “I had a 
boyfriend in the jewelry business, or 
he thought he was. I made the origi- 
nal sketch for the first turtle pin. It 


“Red peps me up,” says the designer. Heavily carved Spanish doors define the apart- 
ment’s red room. Red felt—some of it trimmed with gold nailheads—covers the walls, sofa 
and ottomans. Head at rear is of Trigére’s oldest son. Paintings include a Vera Rockline 
nude. Pillows are covered in needlepoint and in obis brought back from Japan. 





sold very well. Then we did a big one 
and a small one, and we were in busi- 
ness with the turtles. When I won my 
first Coty my brother bought me a 
blue sapphire turtle from La Vieille 
Russie. So when we were looking for 
a house in the country and saw this 
dilapidated old farmhouse with a ter- 
ribly muddy pond and three turtles 
sunning on a rock, we knew. I call the 
house La Tortue. I even get mail ad- 
dressed to Madame La Tortue.” 


La Tortue’s garden often supplies 
the soup for Park Avenue’s dinner. 
After soup, Trigére leads her guests to 
the kitchen, where the menu is writ- 
ten on a small green chalkboard and 
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the food is set out with candles and 
flowers just steps from the stove. 

It might be a pot roast, something 
that won't spoil if people are late. 
Then perhaps a purée of carrots and 
potatoes or the tiny green vegetables 
of the garden. Coffee is never at the 
table. ‘Never. I resent that,” she says. 
“It’s good to move to another place, 
especially if you’re bored with your 
table partners.’” Everything is re- 
corded in a bobok—the menu, who sat 


next to whom—so that next time 
will be different. “I’m a worrier,” 
says Trigére. ‘Not nervous, but anx- 
ious for everything to be right. Before 
guests arrive, I lower the lights. I take 
my first Scotch. I relax.” 

Leaning against the music rack of 
her piano, there is.a photo of Trigére 
standing on her head. And through- 
out the house, other photographs 
recall the young Trigére looking 
very much like the young Ingrid 


opposite: The dining room is filled with works by Matisse, Picasso and Modigliani. The 
copy of an Irish wake table is from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. “They would put the body 
in the middle, drink a toast to the departed and then wheel the body out,” says Trigére. 
Goblets from Baccarat. BELOw: A Trigére maxim—“Fabric is the dictator’”—applies in the 
master bedroom. Bedcover and drapery fabric, Clarence House silk. Edward Fields carpet. 


Bergman. And today Trigére has the 
same youthful energy—the charm, 
the accent, the sense of adventure for 
which she has long been known. 
Last weekend she was standing on 
her head at a new spa in Norwich, 
Connecticut; tomorrow she will take 
her granddaughter for deep-fried 
sweet potatoes at a clammers’ night- 
spot called Trixies. 

Is she too tired for a barbecue 
with strangers tonight? “Never mind 
tired,” she says. “I can be tired in the 
box a long time.” And she slips into a 
pair of pumps, flares a polka-dotted 
rain cape over her shoulder, and steps 
out into a rainstorm under its match- 
ing umbrella. 
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“MY COLOR IS BLACK. And black, if it’s 

worn right, is a scandal,” says Sonia S : RR ki | : P 
Rykiel, seated, or rather ensconced, in On ld a 1e in arls 
a low-slung sofa. “Against a white 

background, I’m ill at ease; I feel A Provocative Talent with a Penchant for Black 
lost.” She shakes out her orange 

mane, which moves sinuously, flar- 

: s ; TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
ing against the dark lacquered walls PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
of her Paris salon. 


“When I bought this apartment it 


was 2,700 square feet of emptiness,” us ’ Mie 
BELOW: “There’s something very Slavic about this studied accumulation,” says So- 


she says. “I’m the one who divided it nia Rykiel, wearing a rhinestone-studded wool sweater and a crepe skirt of her 
up the way it is now. Why? Because I design, in the salon of her Paris apartment. “I like having different versions of the 
like very large living spaces, where same object.” An Eduardo Arroyo sculpture stands on a shelf with Rykiel’s collec- 

. tion of silver christening goblets. opposite: The salon, where she creates many of 
you can do everything, have lunch, her designs, features low black-velvet banquettes with faux-fur pillows. “I can 
have dinner, read, listen to music, sit display myself on the banquettes, but above all I can hide in them,” she says. 


by the fire, paint. But I also like very 
small rooms where people can go off 
to be by themselves.” 

Her intense eyes, peering from be- 
neath a thatch of heavy bangs, have a 
stealthy quality she has retained since 
childhood, when she summered in a 
large house surrounded by trees and 
full of places to hide. “I was always 
getting lost, and my sisters would 
find me in a terrible state: dirty, cov- 
ered with scratches,” she recalls. “I 
lived in trees or on my bicycle. The 
only clothes I liked were old clothes, 
always the same ones. My mother got 
so exasperated she would throw them 
out. So one day to get back at her, I 
marched out into the garden without 
a stitch on.” 

Sonia Rykiel’s father was an in- 
dustrialist, and the idea of fashion 
ae never crossed her aa os was 

} : something we didn’t talk about in 
—— al 7 our family. I really didn’t envisage 
. working, but I did think of becoming 
an actress or a writer—until I decided 
to be a sculptor. Finally, to distract me 
from a fate they felt was full of pit- 
falls for a young girl, they introduced 
me to a friend who owned a big Paris 
dry-goods store. He hired me to do 
the windows. One day I happened to 
arrange some colorful scarves that I 
liked, and an elderly gentleman 
stopped to admire them. He came in, 
bought them all and asked to pay his 
compliments to me in person. His 
name was Henri Matisse.” 
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ABOVE: A shelf in the salon holds part of her 
collection of bronzes, including a small bird 
and a bust by Diego Giacometti and a gilt- 
bronze Steinlen cat. Behind them are Picasso 
drawings. RIGHT: A rosewood-and-leather 
Eames lounge chair and ottoman are placed 
next to an antique Chinese rug in front of the 
fireplace. Flanked by Chinese blue-and-white 
jar-lamps, a portrait of Rykiel’s son is dis- 
played on the mantel among smaller paintings. 


Later, and “by accident,” she says, 
the man Sonia Rykiel married turned 
out to be the owner of a Paris bou- 
tique called Laura. “I didn’t work, I 
wanted ten children—and in my hus- 
band’s shop I could never find any- 
thing to suit me.” It was the early 
1960s—time for opportunity to 
knock, which it did in the form of a 
snug rabbit-hair sweater that she de- 
signed. “It could never be too small, 
too ‘poor,’ ” she recalls. “I like my lit- 
tle sweaters because they didn’t grow 
along with me.” Sonia Rykiel’s “poor 
boy” sweater became the rage of 
Paris, then the world. But before 
reaching perfection, it traveled be- 
tween Paris andthe Italian knitters 
seven times, returning a little smaller 
after every voyage. On the occasion 
of its seventh return, a reporter from 
Elle happened to be browsing at 
Laura. Bowled over, she made sure 
the skinny sweater was featured on 
the magazine’s next cover. 

Proceeding from sweaters to 


dresses, then to skirts and suits, Sonia 
Rykiel transformed her unique wants 
into a sty|e---inimitable but much im- 


itated all the same. “The first thing I 
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wanted was to throw out fashion, so I 
created ‘out of fashion.’ ’’ Success 
came, oddly enough, before she 
knew anything about the fashion 
world. “People compared me to Cha- 
nel, and J didn’t know who she was.” 
She set about learning, and opened 
her own boutique on the rue de 
Grenelle in 1968. 

What she wanted was fashion re- 
shaped according to her own rules, 
“suited to a woman with children, 
who lived for them, for her husband, 
for her house—a one-woman band!” 
The Rykiel concept struck like light- 
ning in France, then in the US., 
where Henri Bendel installed the first 
Rykiel boutique in New York. Since 
then her collections have sold well in 
all of Europe, as well as Singapore, 
Australia and Japan. Her jerseys are 
even popular in Honolulu. “I could 
never have foreseen all that,” she 
says. “But even though I didn’t know 
it, my true vocation was fashion.” 

Today the little tomboy, so adept 
at escaping any trap set for her, has 
fallen into the trap of an all-devour- 
ing career. “I never manage to get 
away now. At the beginning I was 
very unhappy; I wanted to stay re- 
moved from it all. And then I became 
what I do.” 

She works like a sculptor, tearing 
things apart, doing them over. “I 
work in the salon,” she explains, 
“and I like to feel all that bustle 
going on around me, to have all the 
things I need at hand: the books I 
consult, the drawings I look at, all 
the objects people have given me, 
some beautiful and very cherished, 
others less beautiful but loved for 
different reasons.” 

To relieve the pressure of career, 
something more important than her 
work was called for. That something 
is embodied in her family. “Above all 
else,” she says, ‘I’m a solid, supersti- 
tious mother. It’s my primary reason 
for living.” Her happiness resides in 
the passionate love she bears her 
daughter, Nathalie, ‘very beautiful, 
my absolute opposite,” and her son, 
Jean-Philippe, a musician. It also lies 
in the enjoyment of her much-cher- 





ished sisters and the friends she gath- 
ers around long tables groaning with 
“sweet and spicy things.” 

“1 like to have people around who 
are cheerful, full of sparkle,” says 
Rykiel. “Not only am I an exhibition- 
ist, but I’m a voyeur too! Still, 1 made 
a decision not to go out a great deal so 
I wouldn’t lose myself. I lead such an 
intense life that I don’t need a lot of 
other people around anyway.” 

She does like to associate with 
painters, although painting hasn’t 
played a role in her work. “I like 
Botero, Rougemont, Chambas, Fanti, 
Adami, Recalcati.” She laughs. “And 
they come to see my collections.” She 
has writer friends too: Nathalie 
Sarraute, Héléne Cixous, Régine 
Deforges and Madeleine Chapsal. 

“As a slave to the Slavic tempera- 
ment”’—she’s of Russian and Roma- 
nian descent—“I work in doubt and 
anguish. Nothing I do is ever good 
enough. Every day for twelve years I 
wanted to quit. Now, if I did, it 
would be to write. For me the process 
is the same. It’s no accident that I put 
words on some of my clothes to add a 
‘signifier’ to their simplicity.” But she 
does write a regular column for 
Femme, a French women’s magazine, 
and in 1979 she published a book, Et 
Je La Voudrais Nue. 

Everything about Sonia Rykiel, fi- 
nally, is provocative. She once wrote: 
“All my provocations have arisen 
solely from an intense desire to be 
loved.” She says: “I’ve put everything 
into my clothes: mystery, madness, 
tenderness, and always rejected the 
idea of designing for someone. I re- 
main on my own, fascinated by these 
dresses that walk out on the backs 
of other women, not me.” 

She rises smoothly and strides 
among the photos of herself scattered 
on the floor. She ponders a moment, 
then continues. “My dealings with 


people are easier now than they used 
to be, but they’re never close. There’s 
still a distance.”” Then she concludes, 


as though for her own benefit: “My 
whole life people have called me a 
liar because I tell stories, and I proba- 
bly am. But lies—they’re creative too.” 








“T’ve put everything into my clothes: 
mystery, madness, tenderness.” 
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opposite: Rykiel has a penchant for blending the old and new, such as the 18th-, 19th- and 20th- 
« century glass and silver objects that occupy a shelf amid her extensive book collection. ABOVE 
“My apartment's dark colors are a narcissistic manifestation,” she says. “I like to see myself 
against a dark background.” In the master bedroom, lacquered walls provide a backdrop for the 
Rykiel-designed quilted-silk bedspread and a chrome bar that displays the belts she designs, 
which characteristically are decorated with studs and words in both French and English. 
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Arnold Scaasi 


An Exuberant Collection Overlooking Central Park 


TEXT BY LIZ SMITH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


WHEN ARNOLD SCAASI lies in bed, he 
faces a large black Louise Nevelson 
sculpture sitting in a spot where a 
sensible person would place a conve- 
nient armoire or chest of drawers. But 
for Scaasi, art is always better than 
real life, no matter how inconvenient. 

His bedroom also offers views far 
out across Central Park, through two 
huge separate panes of glass. The first 
is a floor-to-ceiling window that 
looks down into his dramatic two- 
story living room. The second fronts 
onto Central Park South, high up 
over Manhattan’s streets. 

But Scaasi has little time nowadays 
to lie abed admiring such. He is the 
new super success story of the late 
eighties, the “comeback kid” of our 
fashionable times. 

Scaasi’s rise to become one of the 
top custom couturiers in the U.S. 
has seen him put humorous beaded- 
net pajamas on Barbra Streisand for 
her 1968 Oscar win and seriously ele- 
gant feathers, bows, satin and sequins 
on best-dressed socialites and glamor- 
ous women of the world—a trend, 
arcing from show business to society, 
that is still going strong. In the past 
two years, Scaasi has experienced one 
of those “love is better the second 
time around” happenings in which 
the fashion press has once again 
fallen for him madly, crowning him 
the emperor of all nouvelle-society 
dressers. Scaasi clients include 
Gayfryd Steinberg, Mary Tyler 
Moore, Patricia Kluge, Barbara Wal- 


ters, Anne Ford Johnson, Barbara Da- 
vis, Austine Hearst, Princess Yasmin 
Aga Khan, Carroll Petrie, Elizabeth 
Taylor and scores of others whose 
names decorate the columns and 
fashion pages. 

Scaasi takes a dim view of those 
who look down on nouvelle society. 
“There has always been new society, 
and the one today is simply great. 
These are beautiful, fabulous women, 
with great bodies and good heads. 
They are not silly. They are bright, 
young and rich. So how can I be in- 
sulted when asked to dress them?” 

Scaasi can live in his too-small 
apartment, where he has resided for 
twenty-six years, because he doesn’t 
spend much time there. He eats out 
almost every night at one of his fa- 
vorites (Mr. Chow, La Céte Basque, 
Le Cirque, Mortimer’s, “21”, Bellini, 
the Russian Tea Room), or he puts on 
black tie and goes to galas and bene- 
fits where he gleefully counts the 
number of women wearing his 
clothes. He does six collections a year 
and vacations in between, sending 
postcards from Mexico, Capri, the Ca- 
ribbean, Paris and London. Week- 
ends are sacred to Scaasi, and nothing 
stops him from being chauffeured to 
his Long Island house, “where I 
really live and can entertain. I can’t 
have anything but a buffet in my 
New York apartment. I never get to 
have a seated dinner and use my Bie- 
dermeier chairs. Aren’t they wonder- 
ful?” he asks. “I bought them at a 


“T have to work where I live. I don’t know why; it’s just the way I am,” says Arnold 
Scaasi, standing before Louise Nevelson’s Moving Waves and Tides and flanked by Pedro 
Friedeberg “hand” chairs. In the designer’s Manhattan living room, Mrs. Jonathan 
Farkas wears burgundy velvet from his fall collection. Paintings are Jean Metzinger’s 
Nature Morte, left, and Léger’s Eléments Mécaniques. Chairs at right are Scaasi’s design. 








For Arnold Scaasi, art 


is always better than real life, no 


matter how inconvenient. 


street market in Venice years ago.” 

Scaasi often changes aspects of his 
apartment, but mostly he complains: 
“I don’t have enough room.” When 
the design need is upon him, he fills 
floors, tables, beds and all other sur- 
faces with hundreds of sketches and 


swatches of material. ‘I need room to 
spread out!” he wails. “If I take it all 
to Quogue for the weekend and ar- 
range it, then I have to gather it up 
and take it back to town.” 

And although his apartment is 
small, as Spencer Tracy said of Kate 
Hepburn in Pat and Mike, “What's 
there is cherce!” One steps off the ele- 
vator into a small red-lacquered en- 





trance hall and, moving past a 
Biedermeier clock into the balcony, 
looks down on “the room” below, 
awash in glorious light. One of its 
most striking features is not Central 
Park but the white “ceiling” made of 
wood by the late Louise Nevelson, 
Scaasi’s longtime friend. 

“I have never had a decorator,” 
says Scaasi. “Naturally I think I have 
a good design eye and don’t need 
one.” In reality, the decoration in the 
apartment is minimal. Everything 
about the way this dynamic and 
hard-working man lives is focused on 
his unending mania for collecting. 
Scaasi is always looking and buying, 


ABOVE: A ceremonial mask from New Guinea’s Sepik River region hangs in the stair- 
well, bracketed by a pair of brass sconces. RIGHT: Dubuffet’s Vacanciers enlivens the 
dining room. Scaasi found the Biedermeier chairs at a street market in Venice in the 
fifties. The thirties glass tabletop rests on a curved-glass pedestal. Crystal is Waterford. 
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whether he is at a Mexican market or 
climbing the hills of Capri or visiting 
antiquaires in Paris and London. His 
apartment is a small museum to his 
own very special tastes. For instance, 
he doesn’t like sofas “you fall into” 
and has none. The banquettes, placed 
into stainless-steel boxes, are his own 
design. For many, the hits of the liv- 
ing room are the two striking Pedro 
Friedeberg chairs Scaasi bought in 
Mexico twenty-four years ago. “These 
were the first ‘hand’ chairs the artist, 
ever made, and | carried them back 
personally on the plane.” 

His rooms are full of objects from 
the totally personal to the sublime. 
Among the latter are a fine Brueghel, 
an equally excellent Léger, a ravish- 
ing Monet and a monumental Dubuf- 
fet. And then there is Scaasi’s Picasso, 
a 1962 painting that dominates the 


living room and is a tribute to exuber- 
ant youthful collecting, for he bought 
it fifteen years ago. 

With business booming, is it worth 
it to be the revitalized Arnold Scaasi? 
“Well, after I came to New York from 
Canada, I worked for Charles James 
before going on my own,” Scaasi re- 
calls. “I had almost instant success. I 
had a wonderful, relaxed life, making 
only two collections a year and trav- 
eling half of each year. But as I grew 
older I decided I wanted to work 
harder. I had enormous success in the 
sixties, and then three years ago 
I decided to go for broke—not 
just couture, but ready-to-wear and 
now furs. I’m able to delegate better 
now and I have good help. Work is 
what it’s all about.” The designer 
pauses. ““Yes, and just enough play to 
keep things interesting.” 0 


BELOW: One of several Nevelson works, Night Shadows, is displayed in the master bedroom. At left stands an Ernest Trova 
chrome sculpture. opposite: On the balcony, Nevelson’s ceiling and wall appliqués “form an entire environment,” says Scaasi 
(above). The 1930s portrait “reminds me of my Aunt Ida,” he adds. On the marble-topped table, a carved African head. 
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The Essential Jean Muir 


Composition in White for Her London Apartment 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


opposite: ‘The suit was part of the collection I designed for an interna- 
tional fashion show held at the Sydney Opera House as part of the Austra- 
lian bicentennial,” says Jean Muir. “I chose as my theme the Great Barrier 
Reef, drawing inspiration from its iridescent tropical fish.” aBove: “I like 
white, glass and mirrors,” she notes, describing her London apartment. 


it’s white, For years fiat 

and very firmly con@allel’ 
pulses to add any color, and 
rating” meant only a fres 


color—not a et but i in ad W 
rooms, where even an apa 


enormous caipeee 
So why the sudden rush to. 
Why the two paintings by Bridget 


Riley, the collage set on a khaki-col-  } 


ored ground by Dame Elisabeth — 
Frink? Because both artists are her ' | 
very good friends and she wants their . 

work around her. She values the 
work because it is done by friends; - 
she doubly appreciates the friends 
because she admires their work, and 
she recently explained that feeling in” 
an Arts Council catalogue: 


One's plighted one’s troth of 
friendship—strange—one takes 
almost for granted what they do. 


One would always love and value the 
friendship of the person whose 
work one loves. , 


A lovely natural acceptance of 
genius. 


Her words, carefully chosen, be- 
come a prose poem with no extras, 
saying just what is essential. 

She values that kind of economy, 
a spareness in everything—clothes, 
rooms, color. If it isn’t necessary, she 
believes, don’t have it. 

Jean Muir and her husband, Harry 
Leuckert, haven’t always lived in 
such strictly edited spaces. They used 
to have an apartment with all the 
usual color and clutter the human 
soul thinks it requires, but as work 
got busier they needed their home to 
be calmer. “Suddenly,” she recalls, 
“all those possessions seemed to be 
such an awful chore.” 

And so one morning they walked 








She values a spareness in everything—clothes, rooms, 
color. If it isn’t necessary, she believes, don’t have it. 
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smaller dining tables, or fold flat for 
occasional travels to her showroom. 
The T-shaped screens stand on three 
rollers, what Minshaw calls “the 
milking-stool principle of three legs 
for maximum stability,” and they are 
often on the move, used to change the 
space or redirect the light. 

An exception to this rule of mov- 
able furniture is the white, mirrored 
desk, originally in Jean Muir’s show- 
room and so large that it had to be 
built inside the room. Getting it out 
the door and across town to her apart- 
ment was not so easy, and now that 
it’s there it is clearly not going any- 
where again. 

Good light was another essential. 
Daylight bounces off the screens and 


continued on page 260 


LEFT: “Although we do use it occasionally for 
dining, I prefer to call it our ‘do everything’ 
room,” observes Jean Muir. The four tables 
are pushed together to make one big work- 
table; her sketches are “usually strewn about.” 
Tall windows look out on Albert Hall and 


the Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens. 


ABOVE: “This is my favorite place to work,” 
says Jean Muir. “I have absolute quiet.” The 
collage over the bed, Northumberland Triptych, 
1986, was made by her close friend Dame 
Elisabeth Frink. BELOW: Venetian-mirror pan- 
els ornament a chair, one of a set originally 
crafted for the nizam of Hyderabad in India. 
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Maud 


Art Deco Themes 


TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME AR 


“T believe in beauty and com- ~ 
fort,” says Maud Frizon (op- © 
posite, wearing a coat of her 

own design). “Perhaps when ~ 
I was very young I put beauty 

first, but now IJ don’t. They ~ 
are inseparable. Women un- 
derstand the need for both.” 


THIS PAGE: Erté’s Splendeur; a ~~ 


Jean Dunand vase, 1914; and 
a pair of Marcel Goupy enamel 
vases, circa 1920, hint at the 
Art Déco theme of Maud 7 
Frizon’s New York apartment. | 
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KEN NAHOUM 


“WHEN I WAS A GIRL I wanted to fly planes—and to travel, of 
course. I love adventure and sport. I enjoy risks, but risks 
backed by reality. I go very far out, but not over the edge.” 
Noted footwear designer Maud Frizon, who puts bounce 
into the steps of some of the most beautiful and celebrated 
women in the world, lives in a New York pied-a-terre with 
wraparound windows, a vast glass slipper looking out 
over Central Park and the reservoir. From there she can 
' watch the water birds zoom in to land on the surface of 
what she calls “the lake,” in reference to the lake in the 
Loire valley where she and her husband, Gigi DeMarco, 
have a country house (see Architectural Digest, June 1987). 
There are water birds there, too, and the continuity 
is a reassurance to someone whose life is lived on two 
- continents. Besides, the aerodynamic shape of wings is a 
potential source of inspiration for the designer whose 
lithe, lively footwear is acknowledged as art. Poetry, wit, 
sensuality and technology are all invested in a Maud 
Frizon creation. Not that she claims this for herself. “I say 
something with a shoe” is her simple comment. 





The New York apartment sprang out of the need she 
and Gigi felt to have a permanent base in New York. They 
were tired of staying in hotels on their frequent business 
trips and wanted to participate more actively in the life of 
a city where they have many friends. One of Neapolitan- 
born Gigi’s pleasures is strolling for hours observing the 
“theater of the streets” and the fortuitous building devel- 
opments that have, he says, made New York into “a vol- 
ume of harmony. I like the way the buildings are placed.” 
Maud Frizon, more of an introvert than her ebullient busi- 
ness-partner husband, wanted space and sky. 

“For me New York is a very special city,” she says. 
“I can feel stressed by the crowded architecture, so | 
wanted to find an apartment where I could wake up in 
space and freedom.” 

When she creates a shoe, she starts with texture and 
color. “The feel of leather or another material in your 
hand gives rise to the form of a shoe,” she says. Afterward 
she draws her inspiration from other natural sources— 
clouds, mountains, sea, flowers—that are abstracted into 
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“A shoe is more than a shoe,” notes Frizon. “It is hu- 
man contact with the ground; it is movement and re- 
pose. Sometimes I’ll design with a secret, like hiding 
an extravagant skin inside the shoe.” THESE PAGES: Art 
Déco pieces in her living room include a RuhImann 
cabinet and a 1931 Dunand dining table, far right. 











pure shapes. In much the same way, whenever she plans a 
home she likes to see her family in it first, then, inspired 
by their presence, builds the mood around them. There is 
no thought of employing an interior designer, just as in 
her fashion designs the ideas are spontaneously her own. 

In the French country house her tastes are eclectic, but to 
her mind New York is “a city for Déco,” and she furnished 
the apartment with a dazzling collection of pieces. Curv- 
ing lines combine with the golden warmth of lacquer in 
the Jean Dunand dining table, backed by a Dunand lac- 
quer screen inspired by Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book. In 
the living room, quiescent in its restraint, stands a Printz 
side cabinet with Dunand metal doors. 

From her apartment in the sky, Maud Frizon, born with 
the belief that true elegance begins at ground level, can 
look out on New York City knowing that she has the fash- 
ion world at her feet. 0 


ABOVE: “It’s one of my favorite paintings,” says Maud Frizon of 
Tamara de Lempicka’s Portrait of Madame M. The Italian 
torchére is by designer Minali. RIGHT: A pair of 18th-century 
paintings by Pietro Antonio Rotari enliven the master bedroom. 
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Alda Fendi 


An Artisans Aesthetic 
Shapes Her Vlountain Retreat in Italy 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 








“T become attached to certain periods,” says Alda Fendi (opposite), in her 18th-century villa in 
Rome. She wears an antique kimono and holds a Fendi coat. “What I really admire is great 
craftsmanship; in the past, this counted more than design.” ABove: With interior designer Cesare 
Rovatti, she filled her mountain retreat in the Dolomites with Biedermeier pieces, such as the 
maple secretaire on which she displays papier-maché dancers, an opaline tazza and a carved and 
gilt Muse. top: The entrance hall features a Tyrolean clothes rack flanked by Tyrolean oils. 
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“This is a place to be savored slowly,” says Fendi. “It’s 
full of little things that I love.” The dining table; cov- 
ered with an antique brocade cloth, displays antler- 
and-pewter candlesticks, an opaline centerpiece and 
19th-century Bavarian tumblers. Paisley draperies com- 
plement velvet-covered sofas and the 19th-century 
tufted-velvet and embroidered stool. On the tray table 
_are painted porcelain cups and a silver coffee service. 
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KEN NAHOUM 


Barry and CeCe 


Kieselstein-Cord 


TEXT BY JENNIFER ALLEN : ‘ - 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE Fine Points of a Dutchess County Farmhouse 


“It's everything a farm should be,” says designer Barry Kieselstein-Cord (above with his wife 
and business partner, CeCe) of their weekend retreat in upstate New York. LEFT: A 1901 painting 
by V. D. Verne hangs above the original living room mantel; to the right is a bronze equestrian 
study by Isidore Bonheur. “Green is a Cord color,” he says of the moquette upholstery 
from Robert Allen. Beneath the English tea table at left is his grandfather's mahogany cigar box 
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SOMETHING IS MISSING in this house. 
Something is missing, and it isn’t 
charm and it isn’t quality and it isn’t 
authenticity and it isn’t humor. There 
are original eighteenth-century floor- 
boards, antique quilts on high beds, 
prints from Audubon’s quadruped 
series and, in an upstairs hall, a big 
red toy airplane. What's missing is. . . 
doorknobs. A visitor might not notice 
their absence, but the owner of the 
house makes sure, with an almost, 
puckish pride, to point it out. “My 
wife is beginning to wonder if I’m 
a little crazy,’” he says. It’s not that he 
doesn’t have any doorknobs—he has 
been collecting old ones long enough, 
he says, to put three on every door. 
But Barry Kieselstein-Cord, well, likes | 
the doors that way. “I like to leave ' 


LEFT: Library shelves are devoted to “forest 
finds’’—objects that Kieselstein-Cord and his 
daughter, Elisabeth-Anne, discover on local 
field trips. “I’m always ‘feeding the eye,’ ” he* 
says, “and all the objects are lessons in looking 
and seeing.” BELOW: “I wanted the dining room 
to be as 18th century as possible,” he says. A 
Nicholas Comito painting is displayed be- 
tween Sheffield candelabra on the mantel. 
The bull’s-eye mirror is American, circa 1800. 
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things half-finished; once something 
is finished, it’s finite, solidified, and 
| lose interest.” 

Kieselstein-Cord is the wry, ener- 
getic designer whose stunning jew- 
elry, belts and home accessories are 
both fresh and timeless—“I create 
pieces that are contemporary to my 
time, but they’re not contemporary 
pieces,” as he puts it—and in de- 
mand. He and his wife, CeCe, execu- 
tive vice-president of his company, 
bought this farm in Dutchess County 
four years ago. Called FoxGate, it 
serves as a retreat from Manhattan 
for them and their ten-year-old 
daughter, Elisabeth-Anne. 

But don’t be fooled by the door- 
knobs—the designer may not like 
things to look too “finished,” too per- 
fect, but that doesn’t mean his gimlet 
eye misses anything. When he does 
something, he does it right. Take, for 
example, the master bath: Kiesel- 
stein-Cord was determined to find a 
big old-fashioned claw-foot tub. He 
finally found the tub at a nearby 
farm, in use as a cattle trough; the 
claw feet he collected, one by one, 
from junk stores. 

But renovating FoxGate was not 
limited to claw feet and bathtubs. 
Over generations, the house had been 
used as a farmhouse, a veterinary 
clinic, a plumbing-supply depot and 
an establishment for raising hunting 
dogs. “Since the mid-1800s,” says 
Kieselstein-Cord, “this house had 
been on a‘slow coast downhill.” In 
addition, the Kieselstein-Cords’ im- 
mediate predecessors left the results 
of their home improvement, a less 
than happy legacy. Plywood covered 
_the walls in the library, floors had 
‘been covered in linoleum or stained 
red. The fireplaces had been closed or 
“modernized,” the original doors re- 
placed with flat or louvered ones. 
‘But the location was irresistible: two 
hours from Manhattan and in the 
heart of the hunt. Though neither of 
the Kieselstein-Cords fox-hunts, they 
love being close to it, and close they 
are—the hunt passes through their 
fields. CeCe Kieselstein-Cord, an ac- 
complished horsewoman, could ride 


to her heart’s content, and her hus- 
band could indulge his passions for 
bird-hunting and fishing. 
Renovating the renovation, return- 
ing the house to its authentic farm- 
house feel, was a three-year project. 
When it came time to furnish the 
house, the Kieselstein-Cords were 
faced with an embarrassment of 
riches. “When you’ve been married 
for fourteen years,” he says, “you 
have a lot of things. And we never 
throw anything away.” Both had in- 
herited furnishings, but Barry Kie- 
selstein-Cord is also a smitten and in- 
curable collector. Over the years he 
has collected chairs, end tables, walk- 
ing sticks, prints, paintings. “I have 
tons of oddities,” he says, “like some 
eccentric Englishman.” As they reno- 


vated the farmhouse, they brought 


things up from Louisiana, Dallas and 
New York, and they overran the barn 
at FoxGate as well as the barns at a 
nearby farm they also own. 

The Kieselstein-Cords were ac- 
quainted with young designer Greg 
Jordan through CeCe’s brother, who 
works with them. Like both of the 
Kieselstein-Cords, he felt, as he puts 
it, that “the biggest mistake in deco- 
rating is to take it too seriously.” He 
had already helped them decide on 
the house’s interior colors, and he set 
about scouring the barns for what 
furnishings went best where. 

“They had a whole inventory,” 
says Jordan, “and we started dividing 
it up, pushing it around the house. 
There’s so much history in the house 
and in these things that it was almost 
like a curating job for me.” Jordan 
arranged pieces during the week, 
then rearranged with the Kieselstein- 
Cords when they came for weekends. 

In one important way, working on 
the house was not at all like a 
curating job. “Barry said, ‘I want a 
place to put my feet up—nothing is 
precious,’ ” says Jordan. As a conse- 
quence, “nothing is fussy, nothing is 
‘propped.’ They really do live here. 
All the upholstery, for example, has 
to be like iron—they pile up on the 
furniture with muddy boots, dogs 
and everything else.” 





ABOVE: The mudroom contains “a variety of 
outdoor equipment, from field boots to straw 
hats to ski goggles and butterfly nets,” says 
Kieselstein-Cord. The sombrero was won at 
atortilla-eating contest in Texas. BELOW: Baskets 
from CeCe’s collection hang from the kitchen 
ceiling. Iron pieces displayed in the window 
were found on the property by the Kiesel- 
stein-Cords’ daughter. The duck cage, upper 
right, serves as a glove rack and herb hanger. 








“We have some good things and 
some really nice prints,” says Barry 
Kieselstein-Cord, “but a lot of our 
better pieces are in New York.” There 
are some things whose value he has 
no idea of and couldn’t care less 
about. “If it’s pleasing to the eye and 
works,” he says, “who cares?” The 
visitor gets the distinct idea that he 
has a particular soft spot for what has 
been worn, used, lived with. The ma- 
hogany dining table was once his 
worktable, and his favorite chair in 
the house is a “beat to death” leather 
one in the library. In the same spirit, 
Kieselstein-Cord has left the fox- 
mask knocker on the front door 
unpolished, letting it take on a 
dull patina. 

Throughout the house are objects, 
sometimes just pieces of things, clues 


to Kieselstein-Cord’s fascination with 
unusual design. “I like references 
for my work; I get inspiration from 
shape and form,” says Kieselstein- 
Cord. “I'll see something like this,” 
he says, holding an eighteenth-cen- 
tury horn. cup with a fox-hunting 
scene engraved on it, “and Ill look at 
it and take everything I can out of it; 
then I have it in my head if I need a 
reference for a fox.” 

Mounted on a wall near the back 
door is a horned cattle skull that 
is as bleached and beautiful as an 
O'Keeffe; inside the front door are 
two pairs of leather boots with un- 
usual buckles. On shelves in the li- 
brary are deer horns, mold spores, 
a turtle shell—things he and his 
daughter have found outside and 
whose shapes intrigue him. The farm 


itself has sometimes been a direct in- 
spiration for his work: The fox masks 
he produces as, among other things, 
earrings, drinking tumblers and 
necklaces were inspired by Fox- 
Gate, and the riding accoutrements 
he creates were conceived up here 
in horse country. 

Though Kieselstein-Cord says that 
his wife “is not an accumulator,” her 
eye is evident in other ways. She col- 

continued on page 262 


“When I’m up there I don’t even think of the 
word work,” says Barry Kieselstein-Cord. 
“When I sit down with paper and pencil I can 
really be creative, because I don’t have to do 
anything else.” BELOW: In the master bedroom, 
the circa 1860 quilt is from Ohio. An Audu- 
bon print of an opossum is mounted above the 
mantel, which holds crystal lustres and hitch- 
ing-post heads. Rug is American Indian. Chintz | 
fabric for dust ruffle and draperies, Lee Jofa. ° 
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ABOVE: Elisabeth-Anne sleeps in a 19th-century bed that belonged to her great-grandaunt. The 
lace is English; dust ruffle fabric is from Clarence House. RIGHT: The tack room contains English 
racks and both Western and English saddles. On the floor are an American Indian saddle blanket 
and a Persian rug. BELOw: Rolling fields and pastures surround the farmhouse. Kieselstein-Cord 
built the cupolas atop the barn as a spot to “view the change of seasons and watch the wildlife.” 








The fox masks 

he produces as, 
among other things, 
earrings, tumblers 
and necklaces 

were inspired 

by FoxGate. 
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“T feel it is natural to draw on 
both those aspects of our tradition— 
the rich and the plain.” 










ABOVE: The figure of a 17th-century Thai horseman high- 
lights a corner of the living room. The Adamesque side 
table and the gilt mirror were both bought in London. 


opposite: Spanning one wall of the study is a favorite 
coromandel screen; glass wall opens to the garden. Pedestal 
table, chairs and carpets throughout are by David Hicks. 





ABOVE: Hanae Mori with Kenzo Tange in her 
living room. The Pritzker Prize-winning 
architect, a longtime friend of the Moris, 
designed the five-story residence to accom- 
modate space for Hanae Mori's workroom. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO, Hanae Mori and 
her family lived in an old house sur 

rounded by rice paddies an hour 
from Tokyo. Her young sons fished 
in the river that ran past it, and at 
night the air was alive with dragon- 
flies. As the city expanded, though, 
the commute doubled in time, and 
the pressures of Madame Mori's busi- 
ness—which was expanding on three 
continents with equal rapidity—dic- 
tated that she move to a more central 
location. The family settled in Tokyo 
but kept their old house as a studio. 
When, in 1984, they were ready to 
commission a modern residence, dar- 
ing and ambitious in its purity, they 
decided to rebuild on the city site. 
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[The choice of architect for that 
residence was obvious. One of their 
old friends is the modernist master 
Kenzo Tange, who a decade earlier 
had designed Hanae Mori’s head 
quarters in Tokyo. It pleased her 
enormously when, in 1987, Tange 
won the equivalent of architecture’s 
Nobel Prize—the Pritzker. 
the Pritzker jury wrote, “arrives at 


“Tange,” 


shapes that lift our hearts because 
they seem to emerge from some an- 
cient and dimly remembered past 
and yet are breathtakingly of today.” 

Like Kenzo Tange, Hanae Mori is a 
keystone in the graceful modern arch 
that connects Japanese and Western 


traditions of design. Her business 
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now earns some $250 million a year, 
yet its signature and her own—hand- 
painted on silks and evoked in the 
mirrored elevators of her headquar- 
ters—is the butterfly. 

Mori has frequently noted that 
much of the inspiration for her 
clothes and home furnishings comes 
indirectly from the Edo period (1600- 
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1868), when the Kabuki drama and 
the art of the Japanese woodblock 
both flourished. “It was an era of 
great cultural richness and exhilara- 
tion,” she adds, “which succeeded 
one of great discipline and sobriety. 
And unlike some of the younger Jap- 
anese designers, I feel it is natural to 
draw on both those aspects of our 
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ABOVE: In the workroom is Mori's personal 
dress form, purchased over ten years ago in 
the U.S. “It’s old and unsteady, but I’ll never 
change it for a new one,” she says. The small 
lacquer box contains her sewing supplies. 


opposite: A seating area in Mori’s office at her 
Tokyo headquarters, where she strove for an 
“undistracting” setting in which to welcome 
visitors. “People complete the décor,” she 
explains. “They imbue it with character.” 








RIGHT: In the dining room, the tablecloth, 
napkins and Limoges china—all graced 
with Hanae Mori's signature butterfly —were 
designed for her home-furnishings line. 


tradition—the rich and the plain.” 

But the Edo period was also the era 
in which Japan established contact 
with the West, and began to percolate 
with—and react against—foreign in- 
fluences. In that historical respect, 
Madame Mori has always been some- 
thing of a rebel. She came from a con- 
servative family of doctors, but was 
determined to become an artist. As a 
young woman, she worked as a cos- 
tume designer for Japanese movies 
and opened a boutique in Tokyo. 
Later, after meeting Coco Chanel, 
Mori was inspired to expand her 
fashion enterprise. And while she is, 
as her son Kei notes, “in many ways a 
very traditional Japanese wife and 
mother,” she has also pioneered, on 
behalf of a new generation, the kind 








of creative and entrepreneurial free- 
dom that she thrives on. ‘““My moth- 
ers unlikely passions run the gamut 
from orchids to airports,” Kei Mori 
says fondly. 

The interiors of the latest Mori resi- 
dence reflect that eclectic spirit—‘the 
search for a dynamic harmony,” as 
Hanae Mori puts it, “between old and 
new, East and West, boldness and nu- 
ance.” There are classic lacquerware 
objects and coromandel screens juxta- 
posed with European antiques and 
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brash American modern art; tables 
adorned with a single white blossom, 
but set with Madame Mori's own 


gold-bordered Limoges. 

Hanae Mori's sovereign sense of at- 
mosphere unites the disparate ele- 
ments of her décor, but neither she 
nor it is, she admits, without certain 
inner contradictions. “At work,” the 
designer says, “I surround myself 
with vivid colors, but white is my 
true favorite—a basic essence. I yearn 


continued on page 240 





Hanae Mori's favorite corner of the work- 
room, where she can sketch and sip coffee. 
“Sunshine comes through the window, offer- 
ing a view to the bamboo garden,” she says. 
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| HAVE threaded the wild with the stealth of the deer, 
Ret freer than I. 


No mountain can thwart me, no torrent appall, 


I defy the stern sky. 


So long as I live these joys will remain, 
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) Just as these words are timeless, 
/ so is the Sterling's artful combt- 
nation of British craftsmanship, 


prec ise engineer ing, and effor tless luxiiry. 


Sono matter how teen the sky, with 
burled walnut and rich Connolly leather 





along with a 24 valve V6 and Bosch Antt- 
lock Brakes, you may well concur with Car 
and Driver magazine: ‘With the possible 
exception of the Concorde, no machine so 
nicely put together has ever before come 
out of England” 
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HANAE MORI 


Her House In Tokyo 
ontinued from page 238 


for lightness, yet at the same time 
I’m crazy about marble, which for a 
Japanese is somewhat eccentric. Our 
building materials have traditionally 
been paper and wood, and some- 
times,” she smiles, “I worry that the 
floor above my bedroom will come 
crashing down on me!” 

Madame Mori’s house diverges 
from the Japanese architectural tradi- 
tion in another notable respect: scale. 
“Like our country, our dwellings are 
generally very small,” she explains, 
“and densely inhabited. For that rea- 
son, we have learned to use space 
with the utmost efficiency and style, 
arranging a single room so that an 
entire family can live, eat and sleep 
graciously within it. Our new house, 
though, is fairly American in its ex- 
pansiveness.” The Moris, in fact, oc- 
cupy five floors. The basement is de- 
voted to maintenance facilities. The 
first floor is set aside for the continu- 
ous flow of guests from all parts of 
the world. The second floor serves 
as living quarters for Madame Mori 
and her husband, Ken, and the top 
two floors as apartments for their 
sons, Kei and Akira, the former a 
bachelor and the latter married to an 





“T surround myself 
with vivid colors, but 
white is my favorite.” 





American, Pamela Harris. “Akira and 
Pamela have four very lively chil- 
dren,” their grandmother boasts. 
“And it’s a bit of California up there 
—very green and bright.” 

But if Hanae Mori's art, enterprise, 
travels and life have set an almost im- 
perial standard of sumptuousness, 
there is still one luxury that continues 
to elude her. “Time!” she sighs. “And 
that is why I wanted a tea room in 
our Tokyo residence: to remind me 
of a more serene and circumspect 
way Of living. And perhaps ten years 
from now—shoeless in a kimono— 
I'll get to use it.”0 
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COCO CHANELINE VASES 


The Historic Private Apartment 
continued from page 144 


Coco Chanel, “with a black sweater 
and ten rows of pearls, had revolu- 
tionized fashion,” said Christian 
Dior. She also liberated women from 
corsets, made short hair and suntans 
fashionable, taught women to wear 
costume jewelry, slacks, culottes, 
shell-rimmed spectacles, backless 
shoes and navy blue blazers, and to 
have real pockets in their clothes. She 
gave her name to a classic suit. 

Chanel was both inimitable and 
widely copied, and, as in fashion 
and jewelry, her mark on decoration 
was a significant one. “Enormous,” 
says Hervé Mille. “It is amazing how 
you find so many, many houses in 
Paris today that show her influence. 
Chanel gave her taste to Stéphane 
Boudin of Jansen. All of the original 
decorating ideas that Jansen used 
came from Chanel, and Jansen, of 
course, influenced everyone else.” 

If Chanel had an influence beyond 
her own instinctive good taste, it 
came from Hervé Mille’s brother Gé- 
rard Mille, one of Paris’s best-known 
interior designers. “Gérard did help 
her,” says Mille, “but it was mutual. 

“Her idea was to open perspective 
with mirrors and to favor big, even 
outsize, pieces. She was the first per- 
son to put huge pieces in a small 
room. That was probably a bit of José 
Maria Sert’s influence,” Mille adds. 
“Chanel had a great influence on the 
use of wood,” he continues. “She 
liked natural-color wood along with 
gilt. She took Régence and Louis XV 
furniture, removed the gold and left 
its original blond color. She virtually 
invented the use of beige. She used 
objects of quality to give color. 

“She said for fashion, for every- 
thing, the colors must be black, 
white, gold, red,” says Hervé Mille. “I 
told her she liked gold and red be- 
cause they are symbols of royalty, 
and she liked that explanation.” 

“Fashion passes, style remains,” 


Chanel once said. Her apartment is a ° 


monument to her own uniqueness. 
Objects from everywhere—Greece, 
Egypt, China, Africa, Italy—are all 
put together with matchless flair. The 


effect is immensely luxurious, but at 
the same time harmonious and pure. 
“Some people think luxury is the 
contrary of being poor,” Chanel once 
said in her terse aphoristic style. ‘It is 
not. It is the contrary of vulgarity.” 
“She never bought anything that she 
didn’t like; she didn’t buy because it 
was valuable. She hated furniture as’ | 
furniture, jewels as jewels, precious 
stones as stones,” says Hervé Mille. 
Except for a small work by Dali, a 
stalk of wheat, there are no paintings. 
“She never collected paintings,” says 





Coco Chanel, “with a 
black sweater and pearls, 
had revolutionized 
fashion.” 





Mille. “She once had one of the early — 
Renoirs, when Renoir had just be- 
come Renoir, and she had a Rousseau 
that she paid $10,000 for in 1922 or 
1923, The Sleeping Gypsy. Picasso and 
Cocteau, who were jealous, disposed 
of it for her while she was in En- 
gland. It is now in New York in the 
Museum of Modern Art.” 

Why not collect paintings? Chanel 
was once asked. “Because I can’t see. I 
like looking at paintings, but I don’t 
want to walk around my house with 
glasses on my nose.” 

If she had collected, she would 
have chosen good paintings instinc- 
tively. “She was a connoisseur by in- 
tuition,” says Hervé Mille. “She had 
fantastic taste in everything. She was 
never wrong on values; she knew the 
great from the not-so-great.” 

Chanel herself was one of the great 
ones. In the words of Maurice Sachs, | 
bon vivant and chronicler of the era: 
“Her influence went beyond the | 
reach of her work. Her name was — 
etched on minds in the same way as 
the names of personages prominent 
in politics or letters. She represented, 
in sum, a new being.” 
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Pia on Saturday 


afternoons, when you were a kid 
and Stan Musial, Duke Snider 
and Roy Campanella would 
come up to the front door and 
ask you to come out and play 
a little ball? 

We hope that, at least 
occasionally, they still drop by 


for a good game. 


\ hee. you think about it, 


a lot of nice things happen 
because of windows and doors. 
At Peachtree, we think 


about that a lot. 
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We make windows and doors. 





For more information call toll free 1-800-447-4700 
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The Railroad Baron’s Bed” 


Opulent design, with a secret 
compartment for valuables. 
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EMANUEL UNGARO 





His Office and Studio 


continued from page 124 


between his snug little office and 
the huge white studio in which he 
engages in a veritable wrestling 
match with fabric. The strictness of 
his style has evolved toward an ever 
greater freedom, and at last he is free 
to become a practitioner of what he 
calls “new Baroque.” And yet, he 
says, “I wasn’t always happy. Some 
kind of subterranean energy and a 
feeling of continually having to move 
on drove me to break with habit. But 
I’ve never created a collection with- 
out dreaming the whole of it, just the 
way I’ve dreamed my life, in creative 
dreams that find their inspiration in’ 
music.” 

It’s true: Ungaro’s toiles, fashioned 
directly on the body of a model, 
emerge from Beethoven’s quartets, 
Die Walkiire and Il Trovatore. They, 
owe everything to this wonderful 
racket. “I draw less and less,” he says. 
“I need to feel things. Not many peo- 
ple realize how sensual my approach 
to couture is. My colleagues always 
tease me when I plunge my nose into 
fabric. I caress it, smell it, listen to it. 





“I’ve never created 
a collection without 
dreaming the whole 

of it, the way I’ve 
dreamed my life.” 





A piece of clothing should ‘speak’ in 
every sense of the term.” 

One of the essential reasons behind 
the success of this fortunate artist is 
the freedom his style allows women. 
Emanuel Ungaro puts it this way: 
“It’s the woman, in fact, who creates 
the dress she is wearing. A couturier 
worthy of the name and profession 
anticipates her enthusiasms, divines 
what she wants.” These are the words 
of a true grand couturier. But when 
Ungaro adds, “That’s my job, my 
trade,” the voice comes from farther 
away. It is that of the boy whose first 
toy was a sewing machine. 
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Extravagant Style near the Appian Way 
continued from page 150 


in order to see my dresses ‘live’ on 
woman after woman instead of a se- 
lect thousand.” His approach to life 
employs both reason and reverie; 
nothing he wants seems impossible 
to him, but he knows he’ll have to 
work for it. 

Which he does, eight hours a day. 
He himself designs all the Valentino 
models. And as tightly as he plans his 
workdays, so does he manage his lei- 
sure hours at one of his vacation re- 
treats: a house on Capri, a chalet at 
Gstaad, a yacht for summer cruising. 

“Even as a child I was extremely 
meticulous,” he says. “I’d watch very 
closely what my girl cousins were 
wearing—they dressed so well. And 
I can see me now, sitting on a low 
wall, fascinated by the beauty of the 
countryside. In fact, nothing’s really 
changed. I’m still the same little boy, 
dazzled by any landscape. 

“When I was seventeen, it took a 
certain amount of reckless courage to 
launch myself into an uncertain exis- 
tence in a foreign city. But in those 
days Parisians entertained with in- 
credible elegance. Women would 
change dresses three or four times a 
day. Among them, I admired Patricia 
Lopez and Jacqueline de Ribes.” 

It was during those years that 
Valentino developed his taste for 
sumptuous houses and high living. 
But it was in 1960, just after he’d 
opened his first couture house in 
Rome, that he met a young architec- 
ture student, Giancarlo Giammetti. 
He put Giammetti’s charm, intelli- 
gence and keen business sense to 
work. Driven by a constant quest for 
efficiency, Giammetti brought finan- 
cial success to an ever-expanding in- 
ternational business. 

Today it would seem that Val- 
entino has accomplished all he set 
out to do nearly forty years ago. 
There’s only one stroke of fate that 
might destroy his serenity: ‘That 
would be losing my inspiration, my 
creativity.” Valentino belongs to a 
vanishing breed of lucky men who 
know who they are, like what they 
do and value what they have.0 
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Embellishing a Family Tradition in Paris 
continued from page 160 


Every morning, Mme Lanvin met 
with her staff, referring to the little 
Hermes notebook in which she jotted 
down ideas. She was even-tempered, 
held in some awe but much respect. 
Most of her day was spent in her spa- 
cious office on the rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré. All who knew her re- 
member a very reserved woman: 
simple, honest, motivated by a keen 
sense of duty. 

Today the continuation of Lan- 
vin’s illustrious tradition is assured 
by Maryll Lanvin, who designs the 
house’s prét-a-porter and haute cou- 
ture collections. Her husband, Ber- 
nard, Jeanne Lanvin’s grandnephew, 
is the director of Lanvin Parfums. 

Maryll Lanvin, who has the face of 
a young page from a painting by Car- 
paccio, shows little surprise when 
people ask her how—as artistic direc- 
tor and chief designer—she deals 
with the weight of preserving the 
heritage of the House of Lanvin. 

“To tell the truth,” she says, “I 
didn’t realize how creative Jeanne 
Lanvin was until the day I saw her 
houses, the famous bath, and all the 
things she chose to surround herself 
with. I was struck by her modernity, 
by her daring and her nonconfor- 
mity. I understood the meaning of 
her success. It was a discovery that, 
far from inhibiting me, actually 
served as an encouragement.” 

After courses at the Ecole des Arts 
Décoratifs in the south of France, 
Maryll Lanvin became Jules-Francois 
Crahay’s assistant at Lanvin. “I never 
left the workroom,” she remembers. 
“All that interested me was design- 
ing—and now I design everything.” 

Any one aspect of her multifaceted 
life would be enough to occupy an- 
other woman, but Maryll Lanvin has 
been endowed with extraordinary 
energy and optimism. “I try to deal 
with a family life—we have two 
sons—my work and my social life all 


at one go. I’m very organized, a little - 


obsessive and, I think, fairly effi- 
cient!” She is also courageous and 
talented. As she says with a touch 
of humor, “It all works out.” 0 
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Gothic Overtones Enrich Her Showroom 
continued from page 167 


kets flecked in gold, Chinese manda- 
rin-yellow vases, and a kimono rack 
completed the dream. A collection of 
seventeenth-century Deccan minia- 
tures added to the jewel-like quality, 
as did the delicate brushwork of a 
Chinese silk landscape painting. 
When we designed the offices sur- 
rounding the showroom, each execu- 
tive requested certain artworks, and 
those pieces created the atmosphere 
of each office. My wall-to-wall pic- 
ture disease has come after many 
years of collecting, and the company 
has an eclectic art collection: framed 
textiles brought back from trips to | 
Turkey, India and Morocco; ancient ; 
ceremonial cloths from China and Ja- 
pan; and some airport art—like the 
enormous silk paintings of Indian 
elephants with their trunks raised | 
to trumpet, caparisoned in gold and 
floral designs. The stone carvings 
of mythological creatures—from the 
workshop school Vukutu, which I 


helped found in Zimbabwe—are — 


freestanding design elements. 

We made some mistakes. The 
high-intensity black track lights, for 
example, should have been enameled 
to match the peach-and-gald ceilings. 

When we moved the furnishings 
out to photograph models for a de- 
sign book I’m doing with Sam Has- 
kins, the Jewel Box looked very good 
despite cameras, lighting equipment 
and film strewn about. I liked it that 
way. It was hard to return to the con- 
figuration of the marketplace. But no 
doubt when I see the sales figures Ill 
change my mind. 

Today we are changing the design 
again, this time for a luncheon party. 
Circular tables are being elaborately 
decorated. Blanc-de-chine fish vessels 
are filled with calla lilies. Flowering 
wild-plum branches have been ar- 
ranged in the tall African baskets. 


Potpourri is stirred, heavy white lin- 


en napkins are knotted, and celadon 


plates are placed over the Japanese 


red-lacquer trays. My jeweled, Celtic- 
inspired utensils add a special note. 

My Gothic Jewel Box has taken on 
another mysterious aura. 0 
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An important pair of 19th century figures 
by Humphry Hopper, suyyned and dated October 1, 1810. 
Width: 23" Depth: 23" Height: 84" 


OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. * 212-517-4400 
(A subsidiary of Stair & Company specializing in the restoration of Antique Furniture) 


STAIR & COMPANY LONDON = 120 Mount Street, London W1Y 5HB = 01-499-1784 


We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture of comparable quality. 
David H. Murdock, Owner 

















People who can afford to pa 
full price for furniture never do. 


Who can blame them? 
Especially now that 
Edgar B brings you 
276 pages of home 
furnishings at values 
few dare to offer. Hot 
off the presses, our 
1988 catalogue is the 
most extensive pres- tions,’ our most 
entation of America’s ie popular lines of- 
finest furniture with “ oer merica’s fered at special 
prices 40% to 45% finest furniture one-time values. 
below what you'd expect Call toll-free 1-800-255- 
to pay. Shopping takes you 6589 or mail in the coupon 
minutes, not months. below. And join the people 
And no matter where you who can afford to pay full 
live, we deliver and set up price for furniture but are 
your furniture to your smart enough not to. 






satisfaction. And if you 
order our full-color 
catalogue today, 
youll receive a free 
bonus throughout 
the year—six cata- 
logues of Edgar B’s 
“Preferred Collec- 


Call 1-800-255-6589 


In NC, call 
919-766-7321 


Add 
dress f 


0 Home | 
Phone _© Office ( 4! ) 


Mail to Edgar B, Box 849, Clemmons, NC 27012 | 
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City /State / Zip 


| $15 enclosed for the 


1988 Edgar B catalogue 
[also will receive FREE 
catalogues of “Preferred 
Collections” MasterCard® Visa® accepted 3606034 
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Modern Glamour for His London Flat 
continued from page 177 


the apartment “Bruce’s Restaurant,” and hope they'll be 
on the guest list. He’s a good cook, and Sunday lunch is his 
specialty, particularly three weeks before he shows his col- 
lection, when friends come to distract him over the week- 
end so he won't go into the office and work. 

“I’m acompulsive worker,” he says, “and at that time of 
year it drives the staff crazy to come in on Monday morn- 
ing and find designs for more dresses. It only means the 
production schedule goes mad and the collection becomes 
too large.” His team allows for the dresses they know he’ll 
design in the last forty-eight hours before the show— 
those are invariably the showstoppers—but three weeks 
before? It’s really much better if Bruce Oldfield stays 
home in the kitchen. 

He rarely works at home, but the workrooms aren’t far 
away, with drawing board and dress form always ready 
for him. His method is to move back and forth between 
sketch and fabric. His clothes are for women who have 
been to the gym and want to show it. If they haven't, he 
says he can disguise that, too. 

He’s in the business of making curves. “In designing 
anything,” he says, “it’s all a question of curves and pro- 
portions—whether it’s dresses, furs, shoes, lingerie or sun- 
glasses.” He designs those under license, and knitwear will 
be next, household linens eventually. He has his own shop 
in Knightsbridge and is well on his way to building an 
empire—in the nicest way. Bruce Oldfield’s candor about 
his drive for success may be faintly un-British, but nobody 





“In designing anything,” 
he says, “it’s all a question of 
curves and proportions.” 





minds. He’s the nice guy who remembers the days when 
he had to sell a lamp to pay the rent. 

He plans carefully, believes in staying power, and is in 
fashion for the kicks of developing a business as much as 
for the fun of designing. At eighteen, his decision to go 
single-mindedly for success came first; the decision to 
make it in fashion came second. But just making money 
isn’t the point, although he wouldn’t stick with fashion if 
he hadn’t had a few rewards. The British magazine Busi- 
ness selected him as one of forty people in Great Britain 
under the age of forty most likely to succeed in the next ten 
years. Megabusiness is on the way, but he’ll develop it 
carefully, step by step. 

From that he draws a parallel with how he designs both 
his collections and his apartment. Step by step. Doing 
things in a rush might spoil everything. He wonders, if he 
ever “finished” the apartment, might it seem time to move 
on? For the moment it suits him just the way it is.0 
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19 inches x 25 inches $25.00 


Now enjoy a Classic image that combines the 
timeless pleasures of the fashion world with the style 
and sophistication of Architectural Digest. Send for your 

Collector's Edition cover poster—featuring 
Baron de Meyers vintage fashion photograph—today, 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


MY 
AS 


Architectural Digest offers Catalogues 
of Distinction, a special section 
created. to bring quality gift ideas, 
from these prestigious companies, 
into your home. 


Please send us your selection of 
catalogues by filling out the 
convenient reply envelope. (Enclose 
$1.00 for postage and handling in 
addition to amount of any priced 
item.) 





1. AMG of North America. 
AMG offers a complete line of 
Mercedes accessories. AMG's 
aerodynamic styling is featured 
with an array ahootor includin 
the 375hp 180mph Hammer too! 
Catalog and Technical Guide: 
$25.00 refundable with purchase. 
AMG OF NORTH AMERICA, 233 
Ogden, Westmont, IL 60559; 


















2. Architectural Digest. The 
International Magazine of Fine 
Interior Design. To subscribe, call 
1-800-678-4438 and receive 12 
issues for $39.95—a savings of 26% 


W. 
1-800-652-2366; IL (312) 971-2066 


off the newsstand price. 








ATLANTIC 


STAIRWORKS, INC. 
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5. Banana Republic. Our fall 
1988 catalogue features worldly 


natural-fiber clothing for men and 
women: distinctive cotton shirts, 
handknit sweaters, comfortable 
trousers and skirts, travel-worthy 
knits, dashing leathers, smart ac- 
4. Audemars Piguet. Magnificent coutrements. Also: A journal of 
hard-bound book in gorgeous American rail-trails; practical 
color features the exclusive Au- travel tips; solid sartonel antorhaee 
domgrs a uer line es luxury tion. Please send $1. 
watches tor both men and women SA) a ae ee 20 ‘ 
. SDA INP NN hey yD Dj pPeyy | 
in gold, steel and gold, or all steel. IAIN A asAleeal. (4 
$500 g spy ew Y 


“TRAVEL @®. SAFARI CLOTHING C®-) 


3. Atlantic Stairworks. The focal 
point. Your sculptural, free stand- 
ing staircase custom designed in 
fine hardwoods by the foremost 
manufacturer. Our color portfolio 
of contemporary to traditional 
styles is $2. (508) 462-7502. 
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BERGDORE | To: is only 
GOODMAN | one Bergdorf 

Goodman. A special 
BERGDORF | world filled ae 
GCDDMAN unlimited luxury 
RERGDORE | and innovative 


£8 iM Aly | style. And now our 
Men’s and Women’s 


BERGDORF Fashion Books can 
G@DMAN | bring this world 


home to you. One 
year subscription, 
$7.00. 
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7. Bloomingdale’s By Mail. For 
just $3, you'll receive our spec- 
tacular 112-page Christmas 


Catalogue and a full year of 
fashion, home furnishings and 
gift catalogues. Plus, you'll get a 
$3 gift certificate as our holiday 
gift to you! 


8. Boehm Porcelain Studio. Col- 
orful catalog features ‘Global 
Peace’’, the famous sculpture Presi- 
dent Reagan presented to General 
Secretary Gorbachev at the Sum- 
mit, Washington, D.C. Plus 40 other 
matchless museum quality sculp- 
tures of birds, flowers, eels 


$3.00 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipment 
© 1988 Bloomingdale's By Mail Ltd 
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For further information regarding this section, please contact Gerry Massa ot GLM Communications (212) 947-6790 








CATALOGUES OF DISTINCTION 


9. Bullock & Jones. Shop 
BULLOCK & JONES, famous for 
135 years of uncompromising 
quality, through its award-winning 
catalog. Fall's finest men’s 
sportswear, clothing, furnishings 
and accessories, ale a specia 
collection for women, available 
only through our catalog. $3.00. 


% 
C.D. Peacock 


MORE THAN A TRADITION SINCE 1857 


12. C.D. Peacock. The famous 
silver box from C.D. Peacock in 
Chicago can now be part of your 
gift-giving tradition. Gir exquisite 
collection of fine jewelry ond gifts 
are presented in an elegant, full 
color, thirty-six page catalog. $5.00 


Diamond Essence 


15. Diamond Essence. DIAMOND 
ESSENCE™ pieces—the best dia- 
mond substitutes ever created, set 
in 14 KARAT SOLID GOLD, as- 
tound diamond lovers. Build your 
very own collections of distinctive 
jewelry. The ones you've always 
wanted for daytime professional- 
ism or nighttime dazzle. Subscribe 
to our world of versatile affordable 
elegance. $3.00. 


10. Bullock’s Wilshire. Welcome 
to the world of Bullock's Wilshire. 
For sixty years Southern Califor- 
nia’s unique women’s specialty 
store. A Bullock's Wilshire cata- 
logue is your Fos ort to excep- 
tional personalized service. Our 
merchandise is carefully selected 
for its fine statement of eile and 
vality—always with you in mind. 
ne year subscription, $5.00. 


Crate&Barre! 
Crate&Barre! 
Crate&Barrel 


13. Crate & Barrel. One year of 
the most interesting Sokwars: 
glassware, tableware, bedding, 
and accessories in the world. One 
year of the newest products for 
contemporary lifestyles. One year 
of the Crate and Barrel catalogues 
you've probably been hearing 
about for just $2.00. 


Reiss 


16. 800 Spirits. 800 SPIRITS is the 
year round gift service for cham- 
pagnes, wines, spirits, and a wide 
assortment of quality foods and 
accessories. Call our toll free num- 
ber, 1 800 BE THERE, for the conve- 
nience of gift giving as near as 


our telephone. Annual catalog 
$9.00. 
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Carlier 


11. Cartier. “The Fine Art of 
Cartier’ featuring high jewelry, 
gold and diamond jewelry, china, 
crystal, and silver and a selection 
of watches and les must de Cartier 
accessories. $6.00 


14. David Kay. DAVID KAY CAT- 
ALOG FOR HOME & GARDEN. 
The only catalogue to feature such 
a large grouping of gifts and 
ardening aids for indoor and out- 
der living. Create your own world 
of beauty. Each season features 
decorative ideas for entertaining 
and home furnishings, celebrating 
nature on every page. One-year 


$2.00 





IMPORTERS OF FINE STATUARY 


17. Eleganza Ltd. Museum quality 
reproductions of European sculp- 
tural masterpieces in bonded mar- 
ble, terra cotta, bronze—statues, 
figurines, Greek vases, frescoes. 
Hand carved marble also avail- 
able. 112 pages, 272 illustrations in 
color, 286 affordable items with 
essays concerning each work. A 
carats which is an art book $6.00. 
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18. FAO Schwarz. Discover over 
250 toys from around the world. 
Handcrafted rockers. Collectible 
dolls. Miniature trains. Learning 
games. Toys for adults. And other 
Wild Things. It’s the Ultimate Toy 
Catalogue from the Ultimate Toy 
Store. $5.00. 


glovalilia 


NEEDLEPOINT 


21. Glorafilia. England's leadin 
needlework catalog bursting yh 
stunning contemporary and tradi- 
tional needlepoint and embroidery 
kits, for pictures, cushions, rugs, 
Victorian florals and stuffed anim- 
als, British Museum Collection, and 
exclusive accessories to delight 
lovers of needlework. $3.00 


SINCE 1861 


San Franciscos most extraordinary store! 


24. Gump’s. For an abundant 
selection of holiday gifts with in- 
comparable quality, image and 
style, send for the latest Gump's 
Gift Book. You'll find exciting tae 
shions, exclusive jewelry and lamps 
that we design and make in our 
own workshops, elegant china and 
crystal from around the world, and 
much more. Each gift reflects the 
classic good taste and quality that 
unmistakably says ‘‘Gump’s.”’ A 
one-year, four-issue subscription is 
$5. Foreign issues are $15 per year. 
San Francisco 
Beverly Hills * Dallas * Houston 








19. Fred Joaillier. The stylish 
elegance of Fred Joaillier's jewelry 
collection is available in the U.S. at 
the following salons: in New York 
Gly on Fifth Avenue; the Galleria 
in Houston; the Galleria in Dallas; 
and on Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills. 
This fashionable jeweler offers a 
full color catalog of their jewelry 
and watches available for $6.00. 





22. Gracious Living. Send for 
your Catalog and $5.00 Gift Certif- 
icate. This beautiful, full color 
catalog features unique gifts, col- 
lectibles, porcelain dolls, jewelry, 
and distinctive decorative and 
tabletop accents. Each has been 
chosen for fine craftsmanship and 
versatility so when you use it with 
your own sense of style, it can be 
your unique statement. $3. 





The Source for 
Everything Jewish 


25. Hamakor Judaica. Jewish 

ifts by mail... Hamakor Judaica is 
the Source for Everything Jewish— 
a delightful diversity of decorator, 


collectible, everyday, and whimsi-_ 


cal items. Catalog includes ritual 
and festival products, limited-edi- 
tion prints and sculpture. Be nice to 
yourself or find the ideal gift. For 
the year 5749 and special seasonal 
mmiaifines $2. 
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Genta—by the master, for the select 
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20. Gerald Genta. Intricate 
movements crafted by the watch- 
designer extraordinaire, Gerald 
Genta. A complete collection of 
the world's most sophisticated 
timepieces. Exclusive designs in 


both mens and ladies models. $3.00 


23. Gucci Catalogue svbScrP: 


tion. You will receive, over the 
course of a year, four seasonal 
catalogues featuring highlights 
rom our collection of classic fa- 
shion, leathergoods, gifts, and 
accessories. One year $600. 
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26. Hammacher Schlemmer. 
Hammacher Schlemmer has strived 
for over 140 years to offer the best, 
the only and the unexpected. In our 
new catalog you'll find the Vision- 
Protecting nelevsion Monitor, the 
Only Automatic Bicycle Transmis- 
sion and hundreds of other unusual 
things that can't be found else- 
where. $2 for a year's subscription. 
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27. Hermes. Le Monde d’Hermés.. 

in itself a sumptuous gift, the 
celebrated Hermés catalogue is 
filled with the very finest silks, 
leather goods and fragrances from 
their fabled ateliers in Paris. Step 
into the world of Hermés and 
discover the quality and excellence 
that have set the standard of luxury 
since 1837. $9 
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30. In Detail. An extraordinary 
collection of decorative accesso- 
ries, bed linens and unforgettable 
alts Heirloom quality lace pillows, 

yptian cotton towels, antique 
silver, crystal. Fine imported linens. 
Sumptuous throws and duvets. 
Beautifully gift wrapped. Sixteen 
full-color, pages of well deserved 
luxury. $2.60. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


33. Louis Vuitton. In 1854, Louis 
Vuitton began making the finest 
trunks ever designed. Soon, his 
signature became the world’s 
standard for excellence. Now, 
Louis Vuitton introduces a special 
catalogue so you may choose 
from the most elegant and 
durable luggage, handbags and 
accessories available—at your 
convenience. $6.00. 


28. Museum Crystal Hoya. The 
Museum you can buy from offers a 
magnificent catalog presentation 
of hel art and functional crystal 
collections, $6. Pieces range trom 
approximately $50—$15,000. The 

oya Gneal Gallery, 450 Park 
Avenue at 57th Street, New York, 
NY 10022. 


31. The Japan Collection. THE 
JAPAN COLLECTION from RONIN 
GALLERY is a unique 48-page 
holiday catalogue of fine 17th 
ronan 20th century woodblock 
prints, crafts, netsuke, imari, pos- 
ters, cards, books and other un- 
usual gift and decorating ideas 
from Japan. Send $5 for a two- 
year subscription. (212) 688-0188. 
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THE ART OF WRITING 


34. Mont Blanc. Send for the 
MONTBLANC catalogue illustrat- 
ing our complete collection of 
restigious writing instruments. 
ONTBLANC fountain pens and 
ballpoints, with matching pencils 
and rollerballs, are prized the world 
over for their aesthetic design and 
timeless elegance. $3.00. 
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29. |. Magnin. Give yourself the 
pleasure of armchair shopping at 
the specialty store that has catered 
to California's finest families for 
more than a century. You'll find 
directional style, extraordinary 
panache and exceptional quality in 


tthe pages of the frequent 


catalogues that come directly to 
you, starting with the opulent 988 
Christmas edition. Great gift ideas 
for men, women, children, the home. 
One year subscription, $5.00. 
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KENNETH W. RENDELL 


32. Kenneth W. Rendell. The 
internationally foremost dealer in 
historical letters, documents and 
manuscripts brings you in touch 
with history. Our catalogue offers 
the finest autograph material in all 
fields, framed with portraits— 
Presidents, music, art, literature, 
business, science, politics. $5. 
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35. Neiman Marcus. All your 
holiday fantasies come to life in 
the new 1988 Neiman Marcus 
Christmas Book. Over 100 colorful 
pages of uncommon fashions. Ex- 
travagant baubles. Fanciful de- 
lights for those who discriminate. 
And, of course, another outrageous 
“His & Hers’ Gift. (We can't say 
yet...you'll have to see for your- 
self!) geap conveniently, too, with 
one call to our 24-hour toll-free 
number and charge everything to 
your NM credit card or the Ameri- 
can Express card. Order your copy 
now for just $5.00, applicable 
towards your first credit purchase 
from the Christmas Book. 
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36. Olympic Highlights. 


NBC Sports 
HERE'S TO THE WINNERS 

Highlights of the Summer Olym- 
pics. The 90-minute commemora- 
tive highlights video of the Summer 
Olympics in Seoul. The greatest 
moments, the sweetest victo- 
ries...hosted by The NBC Sports 
team. In stereo. The ultimate video 
ift. Available in late October. 
DIOS! 
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39. Rue de France. Importers of 
the traditional country lace of 
France. Offered as fabric by the 
yard or fashioned into cafes, 
tiebacks, flat panels, door curtains, 
bed and table linens, pillows and 
more! Recall the romance of a time 
gone by. Send for 32 page Holiday 
ecorating issue. $2. 


by Mail 


42. Shop the World by Mail. 
CATALOGS AND MERCHANDISE 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD. A 
fabulous collection of catalogs 
from 25 countries AND, for the first 
time, a selection of wonderful 
merchandise from some of your 
favorite catalogers. Purchase 
china, crystal, clothing, handicrafts, 
jewelry, linens, perfumes, etc. at 
considerable savings direct from 
over 100 factories and retail shops 
in Canada, Europe, and the Orient. 
Color catalog $4. 











—— RELIABLE 


HomeOffice 


Superior Design and Function tor Your Home Office Environment 


37. Reliable. SAVE UP TO 50% 
ON OFFICE PRODUCTS FOR 
YOUR HOME. Unique, 38-page 
catalog brings you hundreds of 
brand name office products 
including furniture, lighting and 
desk accessories designed to fit 
your home's decor. $2.00 for a one 
year's subscription. 


Scandia 
Down Shops 


Come feel the Scandia difference.” 


40. Scandia Down®. Scandia 
Down® brings European luxury to 
America—create the bedroom o 
our dreams with our “PERSPEC- 
IVES"'6 and “THE SCANDIA® 
DIFFERENCES catalogs. $5 for 
otn. 


Si E INV cArey 


43. Steinway & Sons. Our 
elegant full-color brochure displays 
our complete line of grands and 
verticals. And shows you why a 
Steinway piano is not only an 
extraordinary musical instrument, 
but an enduring investment. $5. 


ADVERTISEMENT 










38. Rocky Mountain Log Homes. 
WHERE TRADITION MEETS IMAG- 
INATION. Let your imagination 
explore the new Rocky Mountain 
Log Homes planbook titled, “The 
New Frontier,”” featuring a spec- 
tacular full-color tour of the best 
log homes Rocky Mountain Log 
Homes offers. Step inside ‘‘The 
New Frontier.” $10. 


Scully 8 Scull 


INC 


506 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 


41. Scully & Scully. Scully and 
Scully's hallmark for over half a 
century has been its unique ability 
to combine the finest selection of 
unusual gifts with the highest 
standards of personalized, service. 
Whether you visit the store on Park 
Avenue or browse through its 
catalog, you can be assured of 
finding only the most elegant and 
distinctive gifts in the world. 
Catalog $2.00, 


5 1 ENUM BEAN 


THE CLEAREST FORM OF EXPRESSION 


44. Steuben. The maker of Ameri- 
ca'’s celebrated crystal presents 
nearly 180 suggestions for gifts and 
collections in its new full-color, 120- 
page catalogue. Prices from $125. 
Catalogue $2.00. 
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VICTORIA’S SECRET 
Lenten 

46. 

Enjoy the luxury 

of shopping 

directly from 

home with 7 47. The White House. For over 

Victoria's Secret See 80 years The White House has 

Cataloque Our jie satisfied generations of the best 

families in the world. This beautiful 

Derr enalenle catalogue brings the finest linens to 
lection encom- gees, your table, plus magnificent bed 

45. Toys To Grow On. There's passes lingerie tq.¢""" sets and towels, mens and wom- 

nothing more fun than learn- and fashion for | a en's fashions, luxurious lingerie and 

ing...so we've filled our holida the most dis- — ~~ ¥ a selection of The White House's 

catalogue with over 300 toys & cerning tastes famous range of children’s clothes, 

games that encourage children to One year $5. - a collection of which is shown in 

explore and create. For a year's New York twice a year. Catalogue 

subscription, send $2.00. price $5. 


One of London's greatest shops 
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If our reply envelope is missing, please use this form for ordering your 
Catalogues of Distinction. Indicate how many of each catalogue you want. 
Numbers coordinate with those in the individual company's offer. 
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48. Williams-Sonoma. A Catalog 
for Cooks. Discover what serious 
cooks have known for over thirty 
years. WILLIAMS-SONOMA offers 
the finest kitchenware, household 
articles and specialty food items. A 
one-year subscription to A Catalog 
for Cooks, $2. (Sorry, U.S. 
addresses only.) 


ROTC ON Ore CONE 
PAAAAHHAHOH 
APAAAHHHAHAH 


Enclosed is $_____ for the priced items, plus $1.00 for postage/handling. 
Total $_______. (Send check or money order payable to Architectural Digest.) 


Address request to Architectural Digest Catalogues of Distinction, 
ATTN: Reader Service Dept., P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Cliy. 





49. World Wide Games/Fall 88. 
Challenge your family with the 
world's most popular and enduring 

ames! From the exotic to time- 








onored favorites, you'll discover 
action and skill games that every 
age can share. Each is authenti- 
cally crafted of solid hardwoods 
with beautiful hand-rubbed fin- 
ishes. Unique full-color catalog, $2. 


Offer good in U.S. and Canada only. 
Orders cannot be accepted after December 15, 1988. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, [A 50340-0040 











CAROLINA HERRERA 


YVES SAINT EAUREND 





Clean Contours Mark Her Showroom 
continued from page 181 


you I wanted to be a designer when 
I was a child or when I was eigh- 
teen. It didn’t cross my mind.” Even 
though she lacked experience, her so- 
phisticated designs became immedi- 
ately popular, for they managed to 
be at once fashionable and timeless. 

Herrera chose her showroom on 
Fifty-seventh Street near Fifth Ave- 
nue primarily for its location. “I love 
Fifty-seventh Street,” she says, “and 
we live nearby, so] can walk to work.” 
The showroom belies her reputa- 
tion for formal elegance. Decorated 
by Robert Metzger and associate 
Michael Christiano, who also did the 
couple’s town house (see Architectural 
Digest, April 1987), it is an extremely 
efficient space with a predominantly 
pale gray color scheme. 

The elevator opens into a stylish, 
understated reception area—its sole 
nod toward the fashion business is 
a dress form swathed in a Carolina 
Herrera evening gown from her cur- 
rent collection. Beyond a glass-brick 
wall is Herrera’s own Office. This too 
is compact and functional, though a 
mirrored wall makes it seem larger 
than it is. Implements of the trade 
abound. Aside from the sketches, 
there are bolts of fabric and stacks of 
books on fashion. A window, lined at 
the moment with potted daffodils, 
looks out onto the swirling parade 
that is Fifty-seventh Street. 

The showroom itself is also simple, 
consisting of a long white banquette 
and two white tables designed by 
Metzger. “I wanted it to be very clean 
because the clothes look better that 
way,” Carolina Herrera explains. 
The one splash of color is found in 
a set of black lacquer chairs with 
yellow cushions. 

Herrera has become so successful 
that she is beginning to outgrow her 
showroom. ‘This office is getting 
small, but I don’t want to move,” she 
says. After all, in the minds of some 


New Yorkers, Fifty-seventh and Fifth: 


is nothing less than the center of the 
civilized world. Carolina Herrera 
seems to agree. “I love this place,” she 
exclaims. “I will stay here.” 

















Art and Drama Reign in His Paris Residence 
continued from page 188 


smoking,’ his famous dinner suit } 
adapted for women. 

What would amuse Saint Laurent | 
now, he says, would be “to own a 
big department store like Saks Fifth | 
Avenue, in which everything was | 
designed by me—but not the food | 
department.” Saint Laurent is quite | 
content to continue eating the same 
menu, day in, day out. 

Six years ago, Saint Laurent cele- | 
brated the twentieth anniversary of | 
his couture house. A year later, the | 
banner announcing Diana Vreeland’s | 
retrospective exhibition of his work | 
unfurled across the facade of the Met- } 
ropolitan Museum. It was the first: | 
show ever dedicated to a living cou- | 
turier. Since then, Beijing’s Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Hermitage in 
Leningrad have also extended an en; 
thusiastic welcome to his fashions. 

In the couturier’s last collection, an 
entranced audience watched Cubist 
birds take flight on dresses trans-_ 
formed into paintings. “I wanted to 
make something that was static move 
in tune with a woman’s body,” says 
Saint Laurent. 

The five faces of Yves in an Andy 
Warhol portrait reflect a deep sad- 
ness. But Saint Laurent says now, 
“T’m not sad anymore. Something re- 
markable happened to me recently. 
At the risk of sounding childish, I’d 
say that it changed my life. A few 
months ago I picked up a box of col- 
ored pencils that happened to be ly- 
ing around. In a kind of intoxication, 
I started drawing. I worked like a 
madman night and day until my col- 
lection was finished, and I was so 
elated you’d have thought it was al- 
ready coming down the runway. 

“IT rediscovered the joy I experi- 
enced as a child, when I’d come 
home from my horrible school, eager 
to throw myself into drawing. I re- _ 
discovered my childhood.” To the 
man who once said, “Creativity is the _ 
very essence of youth,” to the man — 
who tried to suspend time by design- 
ing clothes that never go out of style, 
this box of colored pencils—a chance 
gift—has restored a paradise lost. 

















JEAN MUIR 


Composition in White 
continued from page 213 


is diffused through fine linen blinds, and good night light- 
ing comes from ceiling spots that scatter pools of light to be 
reflected by mirror and glass. 

Because the light is so fine, she often works at home in 
the dining room, a white box of a room where the first 
fabric swatch set down might be seen so clearly that it 
sparks off a whole new train of thought. 

The dining room is a workroom where staff members 
come for meetings around the big table, or—if she has to 
write a talk—where Jean Muir spreads out all her notes. “1 
suppose you could call it a dining room,” she says. “Some- 
times we do push everything aside and use one end of the 
table for eating.” 

Jean Muir’s favorite place to work is in bed. When it’s 
time to design the next collection, she surrounds herself 
with masses of white paper and black drawing pens and 
goes to bed for an entire weekend. “Tt just suits me to draw 
in bed,” she says, “and it’s the most wonderful indulgence. 
My husband goes fishing, and I have absolute quiet.” 

As with rooms, the clothes she designs are an exercise in 
essentials—she checks proportion and cut, how the fabric 
moves over the body, and then, she says, “I make certain 
I don’t add anything unnecessary.” 

She calls herself a “dressmaker,” and she describes her 
clothes as “feminine, not feminist; sinuous, moving and, 
for lack of a better word, body-shaped.” The cut is intri- 
cate, and she has shown the world there is nothing simple 
about simple elegance. 

Her colors usually bear the same restraint—navy, rich 
jewel colors, occasional vibrant pinks and yellows; she can 





She describes her clothes 
as “feminine, not feminist; sinuous, 
moving and body-shaped.” 





even make gold lamé look ladylike—but this year she 
added some unusually jazzy little numbers designed to 
help celebrate Australia’s bicentennial. 

Jean Muir is a designer much admired by other design- 
ers, and even the French have given her an award. The 
entire British fashion industry is in her debt for her unre- 
lenting work in raising standards, insisting that students 
be given technical training and not just let loose on design. 
As a trustee for the Victoria and Albert, a member of the 
Design Council, advisor on committees and judge of com- 
petitions, she speaks up for standards at home. 

All of that is important, and she finds time by cutting 
what isn’t essential. There’s not a lot of time for worrying 
about her own clothes, for fussing overly about her own 
rooms, for sitting at the hairdresser’s. 

Always, essentials are what matter most. 1 








Foyer. It’s just one of the 
many patterns where 


texture and color give an — 
outstanding performance. 


From our collection of pattern-woven 
carpets with co-ordinating borders. 
Available through fine designers. 

For more information, 

rel Be leleommeeeleree 


F Schumacher & Co. © 1988 
TM/Trademark of Rockefeller Group, Inc. 
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For brochure send $10.00 
MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC. 
Dept. AD 
557 Danbury Road (Rt. 7), Wilton, CT 06897 
(203 ) 834-999] 
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Create your masterpiece with ours. 


These. classic vessels combine the hardness of a gemstone, 
the craftsmanship of a professional 
and the satisfaction of artistic triumph. 
This is Calphalon. 
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Calphalon 
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Built to be the last cookware you'll ever buy. 


jewelry by J. Kiechel © 


COMMERCIAL ALUMINUM COOKWARE COMPANY, DEPT. 63 P.O. BOX 583 TOLEDO, OHIO 43693 








1988 


Machin Designs (USA) Inc 








KIESELSREINZCOND 


Fine Points of a Dutchess County Farmhouse 
continued from page 230 


lects antique quilts as well as the old 
baskets that hang from the kitchen 
ceiling, part of a collection that in- 
cludes everything from Shaker bas- 
kets to American Indian feed baskets. 

The Kieselstein-Cords’ life at Fox- 
Gate is distinctly unstructured. They 
either entertain or not “as the mo- 
ment moves us”; when they do, it’s 
often neighbors for a dinner that 
CeCe cooks. Occasional big parties, 
like the Cajun feast the designer’s 
wife gave for his last birthday, are 
thrown at the other farm, the advan- 
tage being that cleanup can be left 


until morning. Vy 


Mostly, though, CeCe Kieselstein- - 
Cord rides with Elisabeth-Anne and 


| 


relaxes, while her husband hunts, ' 


fishes and continually sets himself 
projects—building a stone wall out of 
boulders he has found on the prop- 
erty, for example. “I worked on that 
wall for three years,” says Barry 
Kieselstein-Cord. “I consider that a 
major accomplishment. 

“I’m always working in the barn or 
walking in the woods or hunting 
around for things—keeping the eye 
active,” he says. When it comes time 
to work on paper, he retreats to the 
other farmhouse, where he can 
spread out to his heart’s content. 
“Where I work is a disaster zone. I use 
the whole house, and I can fill up a 
room with discarded pads of paper.” 

Kieselstein-Cord brings to his 
house the same passion he applies to 
his work—even, or especially, to its 
hidden and tucked-away nooks. He is 
as delighted to show these off as he 
is any of its more public spaces— 
Elisabeth-Anne’s attic playroom, the 
boot-jammed mudroom, the barn’s 
tack room and his pet project, two cu- 
polas he has had built onto the roofs 
of the barn. Though one of the cupo- 
las is still being finished, he’s put a 
couple of chairs in the other, for sip- ~ 
ping wine and looking out over his 
fields. Or maybe, he says, he'll hook * 
up a hammock and use it as a hide- 
away. It’s asweet picture—the design- 
er stretched out high up in his aerie, 
dreaming and drinking his wine. 
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JALENTL THE SIGNATURE OF STYLE 
IN FINE, FURNISHINGS 





1b the Trade onl 





FURNITURE + GIFTS DECORATION 


HEAD OFFICE TORY: VILANOVETA 08810 SAN PEDRO DE RIBAS (BARCELONA) SPAIN TEL. 34.3 893 15 58 - TELEX 51490 VARO E - TELEFAX 34.3 893 38 50 


HEAD OFFICE IN U.S.A. DESIGN CENTER OF THE AMERICAS — 1855 Griffin Road, Suite A-264 —DANIA, FLA. 83004 Tel. 805 - 9215537 


RAMONA INTERIORS ODYSSEY INT'L Fl eS TYSINGER FURNITURE HOUSE IN( CRUMPS at the Village FLAIR CONTINENTAL 
940 Washington Road 2 Henry Adams Street 40( 609 National Highway) 4340 Gulfshore Blvd., North — Design Center N.M 
PITTSBURG, PA. 15228 — SAN FRANCISCO, CA oto: THOMASVILLE, N.C. 27361 NAPLES, FLA, 33940 9701 6th Avenue South, Suite 117 
Tel. 412 - 5310172 Tel. 415 - 6263336 Tel. 919 - 4757174 Tel. 813 - 2682210 SEATTLE, WA 
Tel. 206 - 7670160 > 











ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUE AUCTION | 
October 22 & 23,1988 e Atlanta, Georgia 





4. The most important Tiffany window C.”Fountain of Achilles,” dated 1737. _E.Colossal, 9’ tall bronze torcheres & 


to be sold this decade. 10’ tall. Approximately 16’ wide x 12’ tall. pr. of signed Tiffany bronze urns: 
B.8’ tall, signed Syamour bronze wall D.Sample of 19 restaurant and home _ F. Rare, signed C. Bugatti entryway. 
from the 1888 Paris Exposition. bars to be sold. Many important Art Nouveau pieces 


will be sold including Majorelle. 


The | NTI Continues... . at the world’s largest architectural antique auction. 1800 amazing 
items will be sold in one weekend including: rare Tiffany windows & lamps, sensational chandeliers, 
marble, stone & bronze statuary, front & back bars, beautiful bronze walls & entryways, fantastic 
fountains, unparalleled panelled rooms, intricately carved furnishings, Wurlitzers and much more. 
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An Oriental Fan 


According to Sally Sirkin Lewis, 
“It’s the most incredible place.” 
She’s referring to the Oriental 
Hotel in Bangkok where, Lewis 
says, “you see the sparkle of the 
city” when you have dinner on 
your terrace. She cites the numer- 
ous good restaurants in the hotel 
as one reason for never wanting 
to go outside. 

But she did. She visited the Ori- 
ental Plaza next door, with its 
jewelry shops featuring rubies, 
sapphires, ivory and silver, then 
discovered the River City shop- 
ping complex, which is “an in- 
credible source for Oriental 
antiquities.” 

And she visited the Thai Silk 
Company, the shop of the leg- 
endary Jim Thompson, who was 
known as the “Thai Silk King.” 
“It’s the most exciting place in 
Bangkok, a treasure of exquisite 


Inspired by Nepal 


L ast spring Bob Patino and Vicente Wolf designed a 
special line of tabletop items, including flatware called 


antiquities, beautiful textiles, fab- 
ric, ethnic jewelry and clothing. I 
always buy my husband a dozen 
ties when I go there,” says Lewis, 
who chose two-color silk ties (like 
white on black or red on blue) 
with tiny geometric designs from 
hundreds of ties lined in silk. 
Other purchases included silk 
handkerchiefs—navy with red 
piping, black with bone piping— 
as gifts. Lewis, who spent a large 
part of her week-long visit shop- 
ping at Thompson’s (she went 
back five times) says, “I can’t stop 
when I go into that shop.” Thai 
Silk Company, 9 Suriwong Road, 
Bangkok, Thailand; 234-4900. 


Inside the International Design World 






Fold Here (which looks like it’s been folded) and china 
called Plate-O (based on classical architectural drawings of a 
dome). For fall the design team is bringing out new flat- 
ware, stemware and china patterns—such as Pauline, a ro- 
mantic ribbon pattern, and Taxi, which is stone color with a 
black-and-white border. 

Patino says that the inspiration for some of his designs 
comes from his frequent travels to Nepal. When he arrives 
in Kathmandu, he stays at the Yak and Yeti Hotel, then 
flies out to Tiger Tops Jungle Lodge in the Royal Chitwan 
National Park. Kathmandu is still an extraordinary place, 
but Patino cautions that the food and service there aren’t 
great—“in fact, you’re 
lucky to get service at all.” 
He goes to Nepal for other 
reasons—‘to experience 
another culture, to trek on 
the back of an elephant, to 
see white rhinos.” Yak and 
Yeti Hotel, Box 1016, Dur- 
bar Marg, Kathmandu, Ne- 
pal, 413-999; Tiger Tops 
Jungle Lodge, Box 242, 
Durbar Marg, Kathmandu, 
Nepal, 222-706. 
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Case History 


To author Michael M. Thomas, one of life’s essentials is 
having a library, and he adds, “If you’ve got the dough, 
hire a professional to organize or create one.” When Thom- 
as moved he hired Kurt Thometz of the Madison Avenue 
Bookshop (833 Madison Ave.; 212-535-6130). 

The novelist, who believes a library should include a set 
of Macaulay’s essays and such authors as Dickens, Conrad, 
Flaubert and Melville, has “everything except books on sci- 
ence and mathematics” in his personal library—and that 
includes 10 dictionaries he uses “for business.” 

If you'd rather create a li- 
brary by yourself, wait un- 
til next year and buy what 
Thomas calls “the defini- 
tive catalogue of books,” 
the tentatively titled Read- 
ers Catalogue, which will 
be published by Random 
House. You'll be able to 
choose from 40,000 books 
that represent 120 catego- 
ries, from archaeology to 
zoology—including, natu- 
rally, decoration. 
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continued on page 270 
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fol DON TNERD TO SEE THER DISHWASHER 
TeOVING) EIN Glave KITCHENAID 








YES, IT’S TRUE. A CERTAIN KIND OF PERSON BUYS A KITCHENAID" DISHWASHER. [HE 
KIND OF PERSON WHO THINKS A DISHWASHER SHOULD BE A SAFE PLACE FOR FINE CHINA AND 
CRYSTAL. YET A PERILOUS PLACE FOR ALMOST ANYTHING THAT CAN DIRTY A DISH. 

THE KIND OF PERSON WHO APPRECIATES QUIET ELEGANCE. IN THIS CASE, WHISPER 
QUIET—THE SPECIAL INSULATING SYSTEM THAT KEEPS THE POWER OF A KITCHENAID DISHWASHER 
DISCREETLY HUSHED. 

EVERY DETAIL OF A KITCHENAID DISHWASHER IS DESIGNED TO APPEAL TO THE KIND OF 
PERSON WHO FINDS THE BEST VERY APPEALING. 

THAT'S WHY WE CAN BACK THEM WITH A ONE-YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE. 


“AND GUARANTEE SOME PARTS FOR AS LONG AS TEN YEARS. (CONSULT YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS. ) 


SEE THE KITCHENAID DISHWASHERS AND THE ENTIRE FAMILY {selene AMaed 
OF KITCHENAID APPLIANCES AT A DEALER NEAR YOU. FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE™ 





FOR LITERATURE ON ANY ONE (OR MORE) OF OUR PREMIUM APPLIANCES, WRITE KITCHENAID, DEPT. C- 58D, P.O. BOX 3900 PEORIA, IL 61614 
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Monumental Carved Oak 


Huntboard attr. 


to Alexander Roux with Life-Size 


Head 
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VICTORIAN WALNUT: 


e Wooton Desks 
© Pedestal Desks 
© Bed Sets 

© Bookcases 

© Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 


© Parlour Sets 

@ Inlaid Tables 

© Bars/TV Cabinets 
® Pool Tables 


© 54”-72" Rolltop Desks 


© Dining Sets 
© Partners Desk 
© Conference Sets 


COUNTRY FRENCH: 
@ Dining Sets 

e Buffets 

© Swivel Chairs 

© Bookcases 

® Armoires 


® File Cabinets 
® Chairs & Tables 
® Chinas 


© Bed Sets 

@ Writing Tables 

® Chairs 

@ Vitrines 

® Etched Windows 


Unusual Matched Pair of Solid Bronze 
Male/Female Sphinxes (5 feet re i 


11 pe. Walnut Art Nouveau Dining Set with 
Carved Grape Mo' 


Unusual Matched Pair Renaissance Revival 
Inlaid Cabinets 


~~ Rare Collectors 1910 Maxwell in Fully 
Restored Condition 


DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 
4851 S. ALAMEDA ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 
(213) 627-2144 


SHOWROOM __.. 
8483 MELROSE AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
(213) 658-6394 


Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 


Fabulous rnerieunt Vietor eridon 
Gees Detailed Brass Base 
and Malachite Top 


One of 4 Matched 1890's 12 foot Mahogany Display Cabinets 


with Curved Glass Sides 


Louis XV Bombe’ 
China/Display Cabine 


One of 3 Complete Matched Laminated 
Rosewood “Stanton Hall” Parlour Sets by Meeks. 
Each Has Sofa, 2 Arms, 2 Sides (one 4 sides). 


ART NOUVEAU: 

© Dining Sets © Tables 

© Desks © Bed Sets 

e Parlour Sets © Clocks/Statues 
e Vitrines © Buffets/Bars 
ART DECO: 

@ Chandeliers © Dining Sets 

© Clocks/Statues Bed Sets 
ENGLISH: 

@ Partners Desks @ Library Tables - 
© Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 


ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
© Railings © Leaded Glass 
© Ceilings e Entryways 


86 PG. CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 





GODDESS 
_ HEAVEN 


| 
| 


THE ORIENT’S MOST 
REVERED SYMBOL IN 
DAZZLING WHITE PORCELAIN. 


BLANC-DE-CHINE. Porcelain so pristine, 
tem UM CHC IVA a eT Coe 
MM ACA MeL Cem UMN em ON IEA 
So difficult and costly to achieve, for cen- 
UC SMIG CET ARAN NAC ELCs -Tag-lt 
of the masters. Beautifully glazed porcelain 
whose radiance seemed to shine from 
within. The perfect medium to capture the 
serene beauty of China’s most revered 
Goddess. 

Now created by Mei-lin Li, famed Chi- 
nese artist of today, and meticulously 
crafted in the Orient in the blanc-de-chine 
Tere Ce mele lem lae DMT le mT ( 
gant rosewood-finished base for display 
in your home. Available on/y from The 
eA Lm 


© 1988 FM 


COMMISSION FORM 


>} NV | aN Ty,’ T 
GODDESS OF HEAVEN 
KUAN YIN 

Please mail by September 30, 1988. 

The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my commission for Goddess of Heaven, to 
be crafted for me in the classic blanc-de-chine porce- 
lain tradition. 

| need send no money now. Please bill me for a deposit 
of $39.* when my sculpture is ready to be sent to 


for the balance in four equal monthly inst 
$39.* each, after shipment. <p 


Signature 


. Pa é ‘ a 7 Name 
3 - ee ce i é . 
sas — i Address 


City 


Ser State, Zip 
SSS ee ene a CU 11996-1 
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Jay Spectre has designed a sheet collection called Spectre 
de la Rose (there’s one large Art Déco rose on each pillow- 
case), as well as a new line of flatware, crystal and two 
collections of china, called Diego Mon Ami and Eclipse. 

While in Denver to give a speech at the Design Center at 
the Ice House, “a restored icehouse with great style and 
atmosphere,” Spectre stayed at the 
Oxford Alexis Hotel, built in 1891 
and renovated several times over the 
years. In the 1930s, Denver architect 
Charles Jaka remodeled the Oxford, 
transforming it into an Art Déco 
showcase. Guests celebrated the re- 
peal of Prohibition in the Cruise 
Room bar, which has hand-carved panels 
that depict international toasts, from the 
French A votre santé to the Chinese Kong 
chien. The Cruise Room is one of the few 
rooms in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Oxford Alexis Hotel, 1600 17th St., 
Denver, CO 80202; 303-628-5400. 

Across the street from the hotel is Wazee 


things in a few minutes”: a tortoiseshell makeup case for a 
powder room and a 1930s Russian plate with gold deer run- 
ning across it. The 10,000-square-foot shop houses American 
and French Art Déco furniture and accessories. Wazee Deco, 
1701 Wazee St., Denver, CO 80202; 303-293-2144. 








Ancient Delights 









Deco, an Art Déco shop where Spectre “bought several 


ag 


D editor-at-large Mar- 

guerite Littman was 
first drawn into Antiquus 
by a 17th-century Italian 
wooden mannequin with 
exquisite hands and face. 
Owners Elizabeth Amati 
and Afdera Fonda (once 
married to Henry Fonda 
and named for a volcano 
discovered by her father, 
an Italian explorer) have 
filled their store with other 
“props,” such as a green 
marble apple and a pink 
cardinal’s hat of wood, 
which they say are not 
for sale. Items that are 
include a 16th-centu- 
ry silent night 
clock, made fora 
pope who suf- === 
fered from insom- 2 





i rock-crystal can- 


nia; 17th-century LES 


dlesticks set in gold with 
coral; a fountain that 
spouts water out of a 2nd- 
century Roman lion-mask; 
and an 8th-century B.c. 
Egyptian Canopic jar. Anti- 
quus, 90-92 Pimlico Rd., 
London SW1; 730-8681. 
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London Design News 


In 1985 Christopher Gwinner persuaded Courtaulds to al- 
low him access to their fabric archives, which go back 400 
years and had been available only for research. The result is 
the Design Archives, ashowroom run by Gwinner, whose 


fall collection includes fab- 
rics based on 17th-century 
Italian and 18th-century 
French designs. He has also . 
eS created Victorian Ribbon for 
~*\ | Baker, Knapp & Tubbs and 
a Moiré Fern for Lee Jofa. De- 
sign Archives, 70 Walton 
St., London SW7; 581-3968. 
The latest collection from 
Charles Hammond Ltd., 
in the London Interior De- 
signers Centre (2a Battersea 
Park Rd., London SW8; 
627-5000), is cotton in pas- 
tels taken from 18th-centu- 
ry French toiles and an 
upcoming line of wallpa- 
per in chinoiserie and floral 
designs. 
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A Soignée Soirée 

Jane Abdy bridges the 

fashion and art worlds 

with extreme ease and pe 
style. Her fashion sense 
was guided by the late 
Mme Bricard, whom Lady 
Abdy calls “quite simply 
the most elegant woman in 
the world.” (Lady Abdy 
still shops in Paris for her 
clothes, favoring Sonia Ry- 
kiel.) As the owner of the 
Bury Street Gallery (11 
Bury St., London SW1; 
930-2902), Lady Abdy was 
the first dealer in London 
to carry 19th-century Dan- 
ish paintings, such as the 
romantic interiors by 
Hammershoi, which are now in great demand. It is fitting 
then that Lady Abdy has been chosen as the chairman of an 
upcoming gala on Nov. 22 at Lancaster House to benefit the 
National Art Collections Fund. Included in the event is a 
fashion show of jewelry loaned by Garrard, jewelers to the 
queen, and 20th-century evening dresses, the majority of 
which will come. from the private collection of Beverly 
Birks, a well-known costume collector and historian. For 
information on the event, contact the National Art Collec- 
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| tions Fund, 20 John Islip St., London SW1; 821-0404. 
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A fascinating 

exploration — 
of the world’s. 
most a 
civilization © 
-andthe 
gift book of 
the year! 


Thecompanionvolumetothe 
distinguished television documentary. 
airing on ABC-TV and the Arts & | 4 
Entertainment Network this fall, this — . 
stunning pictorial journey leads the a 
reader on a thrilling exploration down — 
the river that has nurtured the great 
dynasties of China, from titan ae Z 
to the sea, and from the distant 

past to the dynamic present. Itisa 
spellbinding journey for the armchair 
traveler, a source of endless ie 
fascination for the scholar—and 
an outstanding gift. a 


10” x 14” * 206 pages, 
over 300 full-color photos * $35.00 
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_ THE KNAPP PRESS — 


... Wherever books are sold. 






Fo years have passed since Los 
Angeles hosted the most success- 
ful and memorable Olympic Games 
in modern history. And the summer 
Olympics are upon us again. 

‘To commemorate this great 
event, Knapp Communications 
Corporation (whose family of pub- 
lications includes Architectural 
Digest, Bon Appétit, and Home 
magazines) announces a very 
special offering: Your final 
opportunity to purchase the 
limited-edition, signed Collector’ 
Set of the Official 1984 Olympic 
Fine Art Posters. 

You must act now, however, to 
ensure availability, as only a few 
of the 750 original sets remain. 

Each set contains fifteen in- 
spired works, created and hand- 
signed by these distinguished 
artists: Carlos Almaraz, John 
Baldessari, Jennifer Bartlett, 

Lynda Benglis, Billy Al Bengston, 
Jonathon Borofsky, Richard 


David Hockney 








Robert Rauschenberg 


FINAL OFFER 


The Official 
1954 Olympic 
ine Art Posters Ea 













Diebenkorn, Sam Francis, April 
Greiman/Jayme Odgers, David 
Hockney, Roy Lichtenstein, Martin 
Puryear, Robert Rauschenberg, 
Raymond Saunders and Garry 
Winogrand. Kach 24-by-36-inch 
poster is printed in up to twelve 
colors on heavy LO0% rag, acid- 
free stock, using only artist- 
approved proofs to assure 


limited-time final offer is 

$1995 for each Collector’s Set. 
Individual posters are available 
for $175 each: however, orders for 
individual 
works will be 
filled only 
after all or- 
ders for sets 
have been 
fulfilled. 

In con- 
sideration 
of this extra- 
ordinary 
offering, you 
are urged to 
complete 
and mail the 
order form below at your earliest 
opportunity. Or call toll-free 
1-800-421-4448 (in California, 
1-800-252-2071). 


Sam Francis 


ORDER BY MAIL OR CALL 1-800-421-4448* 


Mail to: Olympic Fine Art Posters c/o Wilshire Marketing Corporation 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036-5033 
‘Please send me: 


> Limited Edition Collector’s Sets at $1995 each (4000) 





> The following individual works at $175 each: 

i Carlos Almaraz (4025) _——— April Greiman/Jayme Odgers (4050) 
John Baldessari (4065) David Hockney (4005) 

Jennifer Bartlett (4045) Roy Lichtenstein (4060) 

Lynda Benglis (4030) Martin Puryear (4015) 

Billy Al Bengston (4020) Robert Rauschenberg (4040) 
Jonathon Borofsky (4035) Raymond Saunders (4070) 

Richard Diebenkorn (4610) Garry Winogrand (4075) 

Sam Francis (4055) 












































Act now. 














Name 
A098 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
Phone: Day ( ee eed. 2 Bvei( ) 


> Grand total $ 


L) Check enclosed (payable to Wilshire Marketing Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of Knapp Communications Corporation) 


_] Charge my: 
Card # Exp. date 


(add 642% sales tax if delivered in CA) 





Visa MasterCard American Express 








Signature of cardholder 
*In California, call 1-800-252-2071. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 
of Collector’ Sets. Individual poster orders will be filled, based upon avail- 


ability, after October 31, 1988. 


Your last opportunity to own fifteen brilliant commemorative works. 
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Wallflowers 


If you arrive at a party only to find that your dress match- 
es the sofa, the reason may be one of the fashion indus- 
try’s best-kept secrets ... every once in a while fashion 
designers will descend on fabric showrooms for inspira- 
tion and a change of pace. 

For years, Norell could be found at Brunschwig & Fils, 
browsing through the racks of velvets and satins, which 
he bought for his dresses. Recently, Carolina Herrera has 
used their Chanterelle silk taffeta and Carnot cotton velvet 
for dresses she designed for a benefit. And newcomer 
Theodore Tsitropolos used Les Cerfs-Volants (kites) for a 
dress shaped like a kite and embellished with bows. 

Oleg Cassini often visited Lee Jofa for his silk-taffeta 
creations. And Pauline Trigére found a water-stripe moiré 
there. This year Giorgio Sant’ Angelo had his heart set on 
pinks and yellows, and inspiration for his new line in 
bold prints came from Lee Jofa’s Clarendon, which bears 
every flower imaginable; Poppies and Lilies, heavy on red/ 
pinks and yellow/ivories; Romula, with bouquets on an 
ivory background; and Montague House, witha yellow back- 
ground. Architect Hugh Hardy considered a ribbed otto- 
man fabric for the waiters’ uniforms at the Rainbow Room. 

Geoffrey Beene has passed through Clarence House 
and created dresses from Pandora and Royalty, both silk 
plaids, while Bill Blass made suits out of Giubileo (Jubilee to 
us), a wool-and-silk paisley created especially for Clarence 
House’s 25th anniversary. And Christian Lacroix, who has 
been known to use upholstery trimmings in his creations, 
designed a suit for the fall from the brocade Dragon Em- 
press, adapted from a pattern once worn by the Empress 
Dowager of China. 





A Treasure Trove Domestic Touches 


he Mark Shilen Gal- 

lery has an unusual se- 
lection of kilims, antique 
textiles and Oriental art, in- 
cluding an embroidered 
Suzani wallhanging from 
Bukhara, ca. 1880 (once 
part of a bride’s dowry). 
Shilen also carries raffia 
skirts made by the Kuba 
tribes of Zaire; a West Afri- 
can hunter’s fetish shirt 
sewn with magical charms; 
and 19th-century paisley 
shawls from India. Other 
items include a collection of 
albumen prints from the 
Middle and Far East and a 
Persian lion from the Qajar 
dynasty. Mark Shilen Gal- 
lery, 201 Prince St., New 
York 10012; 212-777-3370. 


Fashion designer Jean Muir 
has turned her talent to cre- 
ating a line of bone-china 
desk accessories for Minton, 
a division of Royal Doulton. 
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Leash Motif 


When Iris Love was in Par- 
is, her first port of call was 
Hermés, to replace the but- 
tons on a classic cashmere 
hunting jacket she’d 
bought at their store in 
New York. Then she went 
over to Goyard to get her 
dogs—two dachshunds— 
measured for their collars. 
“T always go there when 


- I’m in Paris,” says Love. 


“It’s the Hermes of dog- 
dom.” Handmade collars 
and matching leashes come 
in a variety of colors and 
designs. Goyard, 233 rue 
Saint-Honoré, Paris 75001; 
42-60-57-04. 





(For a closer look at Jean 
Muir’s own London apart- 
ment, see p. 208.) Paisley, 
Clan, Fair Isle Red and Fair 
Isle Blue are the four pat- 
terns. Each set comprises an 
oblong pen tray, octagonal 
boxes in three sizes, an oc- 
tagonal vase for holding 
pens and an octagonal tray. 
Royal Doulton, 700 Cotton- 
tail Lane, Somerset, NJ 
08873; 201-356-7880. 


Barn Raising 


“The trick is keeping track 
of the pieces,” says Alex 
Greenwood, president of 
the New Jersey Barn Com- 
pany, an endeavor that he 
and partner Elric Endersby 
have pursued for the last 
ten years while they 
searched out, dismantled 
and rebuilt barns, carriage 
houses and summer kitch- 
ens that date from 
1750 to the Civil War. Con- 
tacted by architect Charles 
Gwathmey, Greenwood 
and Endersby showed him 
a barn that was ultimately 
used as the basis for Steven 
Spielberg’s East Hampton 
house (AD, May 1988). 
Other clients have in- 
cluded designer Ivan Cher- 
mayeff, photographer Hiro 
and Ronald Lauder. The 
company has 12 to 15 barns 
neatly labeled and ready to 
go at all times. “The older 
the barn the better,” says 
Greenwood. “After 1800, 
there was less pride in 
craftsmanship.” New Jer- 
sey Barn Company, Box 
702, Princeton, NJ 08542; 
609-924-8480. 
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NICOLAS DE LARGILLIE irre) anne Se 
“Madame du Plessis as Venus Holding the Golden Apple with her Son as Cupid” during the reign of Louis XIV. 


Oil on canvas, Size: 56 x 42% inches 





PROVENANCE: Princess de Wagram (née Rothschild), Chateau de Groisbois (until 1928) 
Sale, Galerie Georges Petit, Paris, May 21-22, 1928 no. 26 (illus.) 
M. Arturo Lopez-Wilshaw, Neuilly (until 1969) 
Sale, Palais des Congrés, Versailles, November 16, 1969, no. 129 (illus.) 
Baronne MacKey, Cannes 
LITERATURE: Archives nationales, minutier central X 251, codicil to Largillierre’s marriage contract, August 19, 1699. 
Le Figaro ee May 10, 1926 (illus.). 
Georges de Lastic, “Nicolas de Largillierre, documents notariés inédits;’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
July 1981, pp. 3 and 14. 
Myra Nan Rosenfeld, Largillierre and the td Oakey Portrait, Montreal, 1982, p. 303 a 63a. 
To be included in Georges de Lastic’s catalogue raisonné of Nicolas de Largillierre. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private ery ase soe 


CMe ate 


510/520 St. Louis m 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 . de 
(504) 524-5462 3 eel acmeng @7 
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Show & Tell 


Lightly colored rugs with 
garlands and wreaths are 
making a comeback, this 
time in the form of needle- 
points handmade in China 
for the American market. 

Stark Carpet is offering 
several of these petit-point 
Chinese designs. One, in 
the best Aubusson. tradi- 
tion, has a cream back- 
ground with interlacing 
garlands of ice-blue and sil- 
ver-green leaves; 
the center containsa _ 
bouquet of yp 
pink roses. AE 
Another has 
a cream background marked off in squares, with a different 
bouquet of flowers in each square. A third has rectangles of 
various sizes, each rectangle filled to the border with bou- 
quets of oversize blossoms. Stark also has Tibetan carpets 
(now woven in Nepal) that have a more ornate Déco look 
with large tropical leaves. 

Chinese and Tibetan creations are also present at Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin, plus a selection of light-colored wool 
area rugs from England and Sardinia. Those from England, 
woven mostly by David Martin’s latest discovery, Vanessa 
Robertson, are awash in gentle, abstract sweeps of pink and 
blue. The ones from Sardinia have bold diagonal lines or a 
zigzag flame in black, white and red. Martin adds that his 
weavers in the Orient can create rugs to custom size. 

At Edward Fields, carpets are all made in the U.S. and 
still bear the mark of such designers as Van Day Truex and 
Raymond Loewy. Fields also has a line of black-and-white 
carpets that fall into two categories. The first is a modern 
geometric series with names like Concentration, Tabulation 
and Sea of Keys. The second category echoes the neo-Ba- 
roque look of the 1930s and 1940s. Musée was created in the 
1930s by Marian Dorn, the grande dame of rugs whose 
creations filled the rooms of Syrie Maugham. 
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The 14th Biennale Inter- 
nationale des Antiquaires 
will be held in Paris, Sept. 
22-Oct. 9 at the Grand Pa- 
lais. Some 50 top French an- 
tiques dealers as well as a 
few dealers from Belgium, 
Switzerland, England and 
the U.S. will show tapes- 
tries, master paintings, sil- 
ver, jewels and furniture 
from the 16th to the early 
20th century. 


Jewelry dealers Bouche- 
ron and Mauboussin, anti- 
quarian book dealers 
Librairie Blaisot, specialists 
in 20th-century art books, 
and Librairie Chamonal, 
specialists in antiquarian 
travel books, are among . 
those who will exhibit. 
Biennale Internationale des 
Antiquaires, Grand Palais, 
Avenue Winston Chur- 
chill, Paris 75008. 





L.A. Designs 


Gregory Higgins cre- 
ates sculptural furni- 
ture “that’s selling so 
fast it’s scary,” says de- 
signer Mimi London, 
who has his line in her 
Pacific Design Center 
showroom. “Everyone 
responds to the fact 
that it’s art.” “Every- 
thing I do is handled 
as though it’s a piece 
of sculpture,” says 
Higgins, who designs 
tables in textures of 
steel, etched glass and 
stone. The most im- 
portant aspect of his 
work is the surface 
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treatment. “I do a lot of acid treating,” he says. “That gives 
surfaces a gestural, almost painterly quality.” Higgins does 
only tables—dining, coffee, desks—“anything where a hor- 
izontal plane is required.” 

Mimi London bought one “outrageous black outfit” de- 





At Schumacher, not Ee 


usually thought of as a re- 


signed by Azzedine Alaia 
at the Gallay boutique. The 


pository of rugs, there are 
more Chinese needle- 
points. But the company is 
particularly proud of a line 
of rugs commissioned 
from Madeira with lush 
garlands in gros point. 
One Madeira needlepoint 
is in a Louis XIV style with 
a pattern of spindles, 
bracelets and pediments 
rendered in a classic Au- 
busson palette: pink, gray 
and blue. 





Colombian Discovery 


hile in Colombia, 
Anne Eisenhower 
found Industrias Expor- 
enso, which makes furni- 
ture out of bone and horn. 
The firm also makes tray ta- 
bles the designer uses to 
break up “the vastness of 
low tables.” 
“The fun thing about In- 
dustrias Exporenso is that 


i it’s a small operation, so 


you can get creative,” says 
Eisenhower, who ordered a 
Chinese-style side table for 
her home in a herringbone 
pattern of bamboo mixed 
with bone. Industrias Ex- 
porenso, Ltd., Apartado 
Aereo #8585, Bogota, Co- 
lombia; 571-269-7468. Also 
available through Ambi- 
ence, 979 Third Ave., New 


York 10022; 212-688-0170. | 





shop always carries black, 
according to owner Charles 
Gallay, who features only 
four designers—Alaia, Ro- 
meo Gigli, Norma Kamali 
and Maud Frizon. Gallay 
designed the boutique 
himself, keeping his cloth- 
ing “consistent with the 
architectural idea—com- 
bining Bauhaus and decora- 
tive.” Gallay, 8711 Sunset 
Blvd., West Hollywood, 
CA 90069; 213-858-8711. 
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CE ea by Amar-Phal fruit—the Chinese symbol Bestow upon your home the fruit of immortality ... 


of immortality—this masterfully crafted brass lamp rests from Marbro. Quite simply, the finest 
upon a key-motif footing. Enhanced by a corner pleated Available through your designer. Write Marbro, 


shade trimmed in triple fold. 1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015 


MARBRO Quite simply, the finest. 








A SPECIAL INVITATION TO ATTEND 





DESIGN DECISION 88 


At The Merchandise Mart, Chicago ™® Monday, October 31 





DESIGN DECISION ‘88: A “one-day- 
only” opportunity for you to visit 
The Merchandise Mart — world’s 
largest “to-the-trade-only” design 
center. 





DESIGN DECISION ‘88 is your passport to 
the most important design resource in 
the country, for a close-up look at the 
best in fine furniture and decorative 
accessories, table settings, textiles, 
window, wall and floor coverings, light- 
ing, kitchen and bath fixtures, cabine- 
try and more—distinctive home fash- 
ions from around the world. 
DISCOVER THE MART 
Explore the very heart of today’s design 
world. Visit hundreds of showrooms. 
Attend craft demonstrations and lec- 
tures where leading designers will ex- 
plain their techniques. Learn the best 
methods of working with a designer, 
and how to sharpen your own design 
tastes as well. 
In addition to touring The Mart show- 
rooms, you may also attend the semi- 
nar of your choice: 
gw “International Design” —The 

Merchandise Mart will host a 

panel of well-known designers as 

they examine the influence of 
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international design on the Amer- 
ican home. 

mg “Beyond Cocooning: The Emer- 
gence of the Vitality House” — 


© Copyright 1988 Knapp Communications Corp. 


HOME Magazine hosts a panel of 
leading architects and psycholo- 
gists as they discuss the impact of 


the home environment on the - 


human psyche. 

@ “Great Taste In No Time” —Bon 
Appétit editors and celebrity pan- 
elists will provide lively commen- 
tary on party planning and home 
entertaining for today’s busy 
lifestyles. 

The choice is yours. Each seminar is 


unique, but you may attend only one. . 
The rest of the day is reserved for your - 


tour of The Mart. 
LIMITED SEATING 
— RESERVE NOW 
Don’t miss this rare opportunity to 
learn from the experts—to see where 


the professionals begin their search for ~ 


the best in design. 


To register, fill out the coupon below 
and mail today, or call 1-800-421-4448 to 
reserve early by phone. Seating for the 


seminars is limited; reservations must 


be honored on a first-ordered basis. 


DESIGN DECISION ‘88 is co-sponsored by The 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago, and Knapp 

Communications Corporation. The Knapp 

Communications Corporation family of maga- 

k| zines includes Architectural Digest, Bon 
Appétit, and Home. 


DESIGN DECISION® 


October 31, 1988 = The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Mail this coupon today! Or call toll-free for reservations 1-800-421-4448 
Mail your reservation to Design Decision ‘88, Wilshire Marketing, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036. 


1] YES, I plan to attend the following seminar (note: please indicate a Ist and 2nd choice): 


International Design 





___ Great Taste in No Time 


Name 

Address 

City 

Day phone ( ) 


State 


9:30-10:30 
11:00-12:00 





DA88 


Zip 


Eve phone ( ) 


Please reserve [_] 1 ticket at $25 [_] 2 tickets at $20 each. Total Amount $ 
_] Enclosed is my check (payable to Wilshire Marketing) 


_] Please charge my tickets to [| Visa [_] MasterCard 


Card # 





Signature 
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American Express 





Exp. Date 


"88 # RESERVATION FORM 


—_— Beyond Cocooning: The Vitality House 


ImtermationalllDesione srr ee reenter 


2 1ES0=2:30 
3:00-4:00 


Seminar attendance is 
limited. Reservations ac- 
cepted on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Dead- 
line for mail orders: 
October 14, 1988. Phone 
orders accepted until 
October 24, 1988. 
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There’s only one place. 


on earth where these 
two roads can meet. 


The 


















Sierra Lower 
Nevada, Manhattan, 
California, = 6 New York, 
Jake Rajs Al Satterwhite 


Travel & Leisure. The magazine that brings all 
the roads of the world right to your door. 


Whether you long for silent mountain vistas 
stretching hundreds of miles. Or a silvery 
city skyline. 

Travel & Leisure helps you discover the best 
places in the world and how to enjoy them. | 
With articles that make you part of the § 
environmeht. With photos so vivid you'll 
feel like you’re already there. And, with 
some of the best insider advice around. 


If you’re traveling to the next state for a 
three-day weekend...around the world 
for a three-month vacation...or just 
fantasizing in your favorite armchair 
about where you'd like to go next— 
subscribe to Travel & Leisure now. 


I 
I 
i 
all 


Save $7.00 
and bring the world right to your door. 


[_] Yes! Send me a full year (12 issues) of Travel & Leisure 
for $29—that’s a $7.00 savings off the cover price. 





Name (please print) 





Address Apt. No. 





City State Zip 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE CALL 


1-800-888-8723 = 
TRAVEL& LEISURE 


O Check here and sign below if you would like us to provide continuous renewal of your 
subscription until you advise us to cancel. 
OO Charge my American Express Card Account CJ Payment enclosed O Bill me later 





Signature 


Return to: Travel & Leisure, P.O. Box 2094, Harlan, Iowa 51537 


Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery of R 
your first issue. Offer good only in U.S. and \/ I; ] & I: ISI R I; 
Canada. Please add $8.00 in Canada EA _4 
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Notes from Portugal 


n their latest trip to Portugal, Rubén de 
Saavedra and Roger Gross made sever- 
al discoveries, including the Fundagao Ri- ) 
cardo Espirito Santo Silva, which recently + 
launched an Institute for Decorative Arts. 
The institute, located on a hilltop overlook- 
ing the Tagus River in Lisbon’s Alfama dis- 
trict, teaches courses in interior design, 
restoration of 18th- and 19th-century furni- a 
ture, bronzes, tapestries and bookbindings; 
and a workshop that specializes in gold-leaf 
techniques. Institute for Decorative Arts, 32- » ti t 
A/38-A Calcada S. Vicente, 1100 Lisbon; ~ / ~ |}, 
872-429 or 872-543. The Fundacao itself is Met 
housed in the former palace of Count Azur- 
ara, and is filled with Portuguese furniture, silver, tapes- 
tries and rugs from the 16th to 18th century. Rua S. Tome 
90, 1100 Lisbon; 862-183. 

Other places of interest in Lisbon, according to de Saave- 
dra and Gross, include the Gulbenkian Foundation, which 
consists of museums, a concert hall and a center for scientif- 
ic and cultural research. The museum’s collection includes 
rugs from the Middle East, Turkey, Russia and Persia, 18th- 
and 19th-century French paintings, and 18th-century 
French silver and furniture. (45 Avenida Berna; 736-595, 
730-160, 734-068.) 

Queluz, a royal palace outside Lisbon built by Dom Pe- 
dro III in the 18th century, “looks like a miniature Ver- 
sailles,” says Gross, with its gardens designed in 1762 in the 
style of Le Notre. While only guests of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment and heads of state are currently allowed to stay in 
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Knit Picker 


The intricate patterns of 
delftware, Oriental vases 
and Islamic tiles have been 
used to great effect by Kaffe 
Fassett, who incorporates 
those patterns in his color- 
ful knitwear and needle- 
point designs. Fas- 
sett, who wrote Glorious 
Knits and Glorious Needle- 
point, has since expanded 
his work into placemats, 
cushions, shawls and waist- 
coats. This fall sees the in- 
troduction of a line of his 
wallpaper designs, such as 
Shibori, based on Japanese 
tie-dyed textiles. And a ret- 
rospective of his work will 
be held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum from Nov. 











Eye Foolery 


While New York seems to 
have a glut of artists who 
specialize in trompe I’oeil, 
one who stands out from 
the crowded field is Jane 
Millett. Millett, who has 
worked with such design- 
ers as Jed Johnson (AD, 
Aug. 1988) and Nancy 
Stoddart Huang (AD, Nov. 


SARA SWAN 





1988), includes in her rep- | 
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the palace’s private apartments, visitors can eat at Queluz 
now that the old kitchen of the palace has been transformed 
into a luxury restaurant called Cozinha Velha. (Royal Pal- 
ace, Largo do Palacio; 950-232.) 

Gross also suggests going up in the hills of Sintra to view 
the Royal Palace, a favorite summer residence of Portu- 
guese kings for six centuries, whose ornamental ceiling is 
painted with the crests of Portugal’s noble families; and the 
19th-century Palacio da Pena, which has Arab minarets, 
Gothic dungeons, Manueline windows and Baroque doors. 

He then recommends venturing north to the Palace Ho- 
tel do Bucaco, which was formerly a Carmelite convent, 
then a royal hunting lodge. He says that the people who 
stay at “this formal, elegant hotel” are often taking the cure 
at the nearby spa in Luso and “are the types of people you’d 
think had disappeared from the face of the earth.” Palace 
Hotel do Bugaco, Bucaco-Luso, 3050 Mealhada; 31-93101. 





ertoire stenciling (Egyptian 
and Gothic friezes); fres- 
coes; hand-painted fabrics 
(silk-velvet friezes and 
draperies); wood graining 
and faux finishes; and, of 
course, trompe l'oeil. She 
also designs furniture, and 
is hoping to make her 
matching “sushi” chair and 
ottoman available on a wid- 
er basis in the near future. 
But as an artist, she takes 
particular pleasure in her 
ability to create copies of fa- 
mous paintings from any 
period in art history, any- 
thing from a Canaletto to a 
Matisse. Jane E. Millett, 10 
Downing St., New York 
10014; 212-924-6263.0 
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SMALLBONE 


KITCHENS BEDROOMS & BATHROOMS 





SHallpHe Wate kitchens, aeons aaa bathrooms to order in the 
authentic English tradition. In this Old Pine kitchen, timbers over 100 years old 
are carefully prepared to retain their original patina. 


SOW ROOMS: EAS GOASIE (50 EAST S581 STREET, NEW YORK, NY I0I55 
WEST COAST: 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 


For your 48 page full color catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms phone: (212) 935-3222 (east. coast) or (21 3) 5 550-7299 (west coast). 
Alternatively send $10.00 with this coupon to: Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155 





Name Telephone 





Address Zip Code 


Through Designers and Architects A 
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“A GREAT Way TO 
FIND A DECORATOR’ 


—Joan Hamburg, CBS-TV 


“Anyone who's ever wanted to hire a 
decorator might do well to start by 


calling Decorator Previews.’ 
—New York Magazine 


“Finding the right decorator is as hard 
as finding the right doctor. To help, 
there's Decorator Previews...” 

House « Garden 


“The decorating matchmaker. 
House Beautif ul 


DECORATOR 
PREVIEWS 


R EoD Nea 
SHOWROOMS 


New York: 212-777-2966; 
Chicago, California, Washington D.C. , Connecticut: 
1-800-367-4816 





Consult the current issue of BEST-SELLING 
HOME PLANS from HOME Magazine. A 
collection of over 160 floor plans and 
renderings of every style — Colonial, Tudor, 
Contemporary — including the latest in solar 
and energy-efficient designs. Discover 
homes to suit all tastes, needs and budgets! 


* Working blueprints available for every plan. 
¢ Toll-free number for ordering plans. 


= *To get the latest edition, see ordering 
Boab. eae y information below. 
ate Ea 


TON LOAN 
nea poole 


WORKING Ee 
Ey Yt Fok tsa 


Send check or Money Order* 
for $3.60 (including postage & 
handling) for each copy to: 


; rf fin PE | HOME PLANS, 
seroom. fq tens ef HOME Magazine 
eres | Reseestvene ies Fulfillment Dept.SH88 


Dining 


w] Room |) 5900 Wilshire Boulevard 


9’ x7 


He ) s Los Angeles, CA 90036 


* Payable to HOME Magazine. 
Bedroom Bedroom Hoy 15'8" x 13 ie) Offer valid in U.S. and Canada only. 
ee eee ext Foyer Ds Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
ae U.S. funds only. 











READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 114-121: 
Philippe B. Oates 
238 Lasky Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
213/551-0427 


Pages 128-133: 
Andrew Logan 
Michael Davis 
34 Cranbourn Street 
London WC2, England 
44-1-836-5909 


Pages 146-151: 
Renzo Mongiardino 
45 Viale Bianca Maria 
20122 Milan, Italy 
39-2-79-04-29 


Pages 168-173: 
Stefano Mantovani 
2A Via Della Lupa 
00186 Rome, Italy 
39-6-679-4398 


Pages 174-177: 
Shelagh Sartin 
7A Primrose Mansions 
Prince of Wales Drive 
London SW11, England 
44-1-622-8784 


Pages 178-181: 
Robert Metzger Interiors, Inc. 
Michael Christiano, Associate 
215 East Fifty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/371-9800 


Pages 182-189: 


Jacques Grange 

188 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-47-42-47-34 


Pages 220-225: 


Cesare Rovatti 
36 Via Durazzo 
00195 Rome, Italy 
39-6-35-66-248 
39-6-35-87-216 


Pages 226-231: 


The Greg Jordan Company 

245 West Twenty-fifth Street, #2D 
New York, New York 10001 
212/627-5455 


Pages 232-238: 


Kenzo Tange URTEC 
2-21, Akasaka 7-chome 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
81-3-408-7121 


David Hicks International 

Units 8-9, South Bank Business Center 
1 Ponton Road 

London SW8, England 
44-1-627-4400U) 
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THe 
PERFECTION 
OF PURITY 


There is a traditional Japanese 
reverence for purity and perfection. 
It lives in the flawless simplicity of 
the Tea Ceremony and in the simply 
flawless work of Hisashi Otsuka, the 
modern master of Japanese art. i 

Otsuka is incomparable in his 
ability to fuse contrasting elements. 
The richness of Japan’s classical era 
resounds in his intricate detail. The 
stylized images of Japan’s celebrated 
19th-century printmakers echo in 
his clean, bold lines and pure, clear 
colors. With unsurpassed technical 
skill, he absorbs old and new ideas 
and creates something distinctively 
original and unique. 

In ‘‘Purity,’ once again Otsuka 
brilliantly unifies the contemporary 
with the classical. Exquisite and 
serene on her wedding day, 
Hanayome, the eternal bride, 
personifies the emerging woman of 
modern Japan who is yet enfolded 
in the traditions of her heritage. 

To acquire this stunning 
B - composition—or to learn more 
about the artist and his other 
available works—please call toll- 
free: 1-800-336-2436. 





“Hanayome: Purity.’ Mixed-media limited edition of 450. 


IMAGES - 


Images International of ‘Hawaii 


Galleries in Honolulu at Ala Moana Center (The Otsuka Gallerie), the Hyatt Regency Waikiki, and Ward Centre. Exclusive worldwide agent and publisher of Hisashi Otsuka. 





AVERY BOARDMAN... 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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CONRAD original sunshades, reed and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 Tenth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 626 3303 


Representatives: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/DALLAS/DANIA-DCOTA/ 
DENVER / HONOLULU / HOUSTON / LOS ANGELES / MIAMI / NEW YORK / 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANICSCO / SEATTLE / TROY / 


WASHINGTON D.C. 








Whether the subject is 





medicine or your money, if it’s 
important, it’s worth a second 
opinion. 

First Boston invites you to 
examine your municipal bond 
portfolio performance, and 
consider whether you might 
benefit from what an acknowl- 
edged specialist in municipal 
securities has to offer. 

And because First Boston 
is now working with cndrvid- 
ua/ investors, this is the time 
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Visa & Mastercard accepted. 


THE FIRST BOSTON 
SECOND OPINION 


For Individual Investors 
With Substantial 
Municipal Bond Portfolios 





to call. If you have a municipal 
bond portfolio of $5 million 
or more, you can take advan- 
tage of our “second opinion” 
analysis: a no-obligation, free 
evaluation comparing your in- 
dividual needs and goals with 
the securities in your portfolio. 
For more information, call 
Susan Jones, Vice President, 
Investment Services Depart- 
ment, at 1-800-458-6169. 


First Boston 





ARCHITECT & DESIGNER 


CALL 212-226-1768 


Now you can order all Lightolier products below 
architect & designer prices or Save up to 70% on 
quality lighting by Nulco, Koch & Lowy, George 
Kovacs, Artemide, Atelier Metropolitan Lighting, 
Stiffel, Limage, etc. right at home. Call us with 
manufacturers name & style number for price quote. 










HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 
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VERY SPECIAL SAVINGS ON 
BALDWIN’S FINEST STEM LIGHTING 







SERPENTINE OXFORD 
WITH DOUBLE WITH TRIPLE 
CLUSTER LIGHTING STEM LIGHTING 
$189.00 $239.00 
regularly $330.00 regularly $420.00 






Imagine true savings of $141 and $181 on each of these magnifi- 
cent first quality lamps from BALDWIN’S AMERICAN MUSEUM 
COLLECTION. Constructed with pride in the U.S.A. using the finest 
solid forged brass, these lamps have an exclusive enameling process 
which guarantees years of tarnish free enjoyment. 

These heirlooms of tomorrow are equally at home in either a tradi- 
tional, oriental, or contemporary setting. Perfect fora desk, end table, 
buffet, console, etc., they will create a focal point in any room. 

Both are available with either a black satin opaque parchment shade 
with hand rolled gold edges or a softback natural white mushroom box 
pleated shade at an additional $15.00 ($204.00 and $254.00 respec- 
tively) charge. They are U.L. Approved and have a felt base to protect 
your fine table tops. 

SERPENTINE LAMP WITH DOUBLE CLUSTER LIGHTING - Over- 
all height 23", base 6" diameter, shade adjusts from 13” to 18" in 
height and uses two 60 watt bulbs. 

OXFORD LAMP WITH TRIPLE STEM LIGHTING - Overall height 
247/a", base 6°/s"in diameter. It uses three 60 watt candelabra bulbs 
and has a two-way cord mounted dimmer switch allowing for accent 
and functional lighting. 























13 East Beverley Street 
P. O. Box 2481 
Staunton, Va. 24401 
703-885-8609 
Open Monday-Saturday 9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. Eastern Time 
YOUR COMPLETE BALDWIN DEALER 
“We unconditionally guarantee customer satisfaction” 
Serpentine Lamp with Black Shade $189.00, White Shade $204.00 
Oxford Lamp with Black Shade $239.00, White Shade $254.00 
Plus $7.00 each UPS and Handling East of the Mississippi 
Plus $9.50 each UPS and Handling West of the Mississippi 
Va. residents add 42% Sales Tax 
Please allow two weeks for delivery. 


Name Phone ( ) 
Street Address 

City State Zip Code _ 
Check enclosed Visa Mastercard 
Card Number Exp. Date 
Serpentine Quantity: Black White 
Oxford Quantity: Black White 
Limited quantities available at this price. 
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\n Inspired Image Of Coastal California By America’s Foremost Marine Artist 


“‘Nature’s Union at Monterey.’”’ Limited edition of 450. 30 x 20 inches. 


Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at LeMeridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 











CH COLORS. 
RM TEXTURES. 


Furnishings 
Collectables 
Lamps 
Pottery 
Dishware 


Antiques 
Pine 
Iron 


Stone 
Kilim Rugs 
Cactus 
Jewelry 


BOWEN & KERN 
1010 First Street 
Encinitas 


619/943-8333 


BOWEN & Co. 


2542 West Coast Highway 2940 Main Street 
Newport Beach 
714/650-4090 


Santa Monica 
213/392-3057 


ey, national & international consultation, 
Pei (800) 426-8963 
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Make your yard the ta 
SCT EUS UBL Rly yt 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en-| 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience) 
shows both in awards for design. > ceri eLel 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up.| 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. | 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 

design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 

in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 

remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas. 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbourne 


AND ASSOCIATES | 


333 South Beverly Drive 

Beverly Hills, CA 90212 (213) 272-1230 | 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759- 7640 
Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 | 
Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 
La Jolla/San Francisco | 








LAU CHUN 


A weightless network of pastel and golden tints is cast across the canvas. Sun and shadow dance and shimmer. 
Effortlessly, potent patches of color take shape. 
Like Renoir, Lau Chun creates a flickering immediacy. Each viewing brings a fresh perception, a new insight. 
: His ability to evoke ever-new sensations has made Lau Chun one of the world’s foremost modern impressionists. 
To acquire this splendid painting for your own—or to learn more about Lau Chun and his other available works— 
please call toll-free: 800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


A GALA WEEKEND IN NEWPORT BEACH 
Join us for the grand opening of the Lau Chun Exhibition. Opening night reception, Friday, 
September 23, 6-10 pm. Le Meridien Newport Beach. 4500 MacArthur Blvd. 
A special rate is available for Friday hotel room and Saturday brunch with the artist. 
For information and reservations, please call 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 
Exhibit continues through the month of September. 





Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


“Garden Repose.” Oil on canvas. 48 x 36 inches. Availability subject to prior sale, Price on request. © Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1988 
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Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California 


“57th Street” Limited edition. 32 x 40 inches 


serdaneli 


Water 
Los Angeles - CA - 90048 


Tel: (213) 855-1516 Telex 4970761 
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We'll show you 
what's in your mind's eye. 


Jack Joseph's Interior Designers will show you furniture & 
interior design that perfectly capture the vision you have of 
your home. Whether you seek one special item or a whole 
new home decor, at Jack Joseph the result is always exactly 
what you had in mind 


Visit us today 


JACK 
JOSCPH 
&(G0. 


Since 1947 . . . The Finest Furniture & Interior Design 


1105 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90401 (213) 393-3741 
Showroom hours: Tuesday-Saturday, 9:00-5:30 





Glasses by Starry Eyes: Beverly Hills / Studio City 
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ON) 
TRADITIONA 
AND 
: IMPRESSIONI 
Ronco EOaTES, PAINTINGS 


EDOUARD CORTES ¢ French (1882-1969), Oil 13x18 inches 


LUCIEN CHENU ¢ Contemporary French, Oil 18x22 inches 
Important 19th an 


20th Century Ameri 
and European Painti 


Oh (Se UOT SeyalcS enero 
Artists Represented 
Voxel (ae(even 
Southern Californi 


(818) 881-3218 


18555 Ventura Blvd 
slo 7\et- Wn @.@ dele 
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PURNITURE Ad 





Furniture & Interior Design : 
BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN WIDDICOMB*KARGES:KARASTAN* KINDEL* MARBRO:M.G.M.+ MORRIS-JAMES *CENTU t 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILL 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blve 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetke 
(714) 540-3822 : (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 (818) 340-7677 















The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 





Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 


Ces ee Inventory on the premises 


DALLAS-—Guy Chaddock & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO-Cal Mode Showrooms Ltd. 
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showcasing the finest imports from around the world 


Objets d’ Art+ Fine Art Paintings & Sculptures 
Oriental Rugs + Furnishings 
Bohemian Crystal Chandeliers + Jewelry 


Ivory + Porcelain + Glass + Silver + Bronze 
Gifts, collectables and accessories for the home and office. 


(213) 858-7666 
8820 Beverly Boulevard* Los Angeles * California 90048 


; iene ime ar ely ts (800) 826-7056 
y-9 Kindel ¢ Karges @ Lladro © Marbro © Widdicomb 
RNISHINGS ¢ ACCESSORIES e INTERIOR DESIGN 





© 1987 
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C Ri ue S meek L 


© aaa 
“Crystal the symbolic stone that has possessed history and myth in many ways.’ 


In celebration of this spirit and energy, ZANA created “CRYSTAL” a female oracle holding aloft a raw crystal. 
The fourth manifestation of femme fatale from the Zana Bronze Collection. 
* Limited edition 150 Internationally + Height 141/2", including black marble base + 18K gold leaf hair. 
For Order Placement/Catalogue contact: ROWLAND JEFFERIES ART PLACEMENT 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 289, Toronto, Canada M5R1J6 (416) 787-2631/FAX (416) 968-9522/TELEX 06-218811 


© All Rights Reserved 
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Nase! Sao peat 
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| — [HE ROYAL 
; id 3 
oi i ~~ ISN'T FAMOUS JUST 2 
=) af 
ae TR O 
: BECAUSE ITS PINK.’ 
= For 60 years, the Royal Hawaiian has rs 
< hosted royalty, heads of state and celebrities of 
= every kind. x 
< Such experience has made our service x: 
= motto simple. Whatever your desire, at whatever = 
hour, if its humanly possible, we will satisfy it. z 
o Champagne and roses may be little things. . 
_ But at four oclock in the morning, they're part of 
zs a legend. = 
= Call 800-325-3535 or ask your 5 
a Travel Planner. wo BS 
Ss i! | 
mu Doe, | 
ee a } 
* Royal Hawaiian Hotel = | 
2259 KALAKAUA AVENUE. HONOLULU, HAWAII 96815-2578 808-923-7311 Z 
es The hospitality people of ITT O iq 
< : | 
“ NN OAHU WAIKIKI: Sheraton Waikiki, Royal Hawaiian, Sheraton Surfrider, Sheraton Moana, Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. MAKAHA: Sheraton Makaha S} 
wo Resort and Country Club. KAUAI: Sheraton Kauai, Sheraton Coconut Beach-Kauai, Sheraton Mirage Princeville. MAUI: Sheraton Maui 7 | 
i 





KEY CITY 
SINCE 1927 


NOS tame ee eh 
hand tied furniture with 
a reasonable price tag 
to boot. Choose from 
(Sareea (we tara leCol bates 
a broad range of period 
pieces. 

We are to the trade only, 
with commercial and 
dealer inquiries invited. 
Come visit our Mart 2 
Showroom any Monday 
to Friday 9:30-5. And 
you can phone for our 
free mini-catalog today. 


Key City Furniture 
1355 Market Street 
Space 314 Mart 2 
San Francisco, 
California 94103 
415/863-0246 863-1084 
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DON’T SEND 
AN APPLIANCE 
TO DO 
A MACHINE’S 
JOB. 


ost households really 
V/ Fae two dishwashers. 
The one installed in the 

tchen, and you. Yet, there is one machine 
agineered to do the whole job a dishwasher 
das intended to do. Its made by a 
erman company named Miele 
ronounced MEE-leh). 

A DISHWASHER SHOULDN’T BE 

SEEN OR HEARD. 

fiele dishwashers practically disappear into your 
tchen. They can be lined up exactly with the lines of 
your cabinetry. You can even match our 
front panel with your cabinet material. 
And listen to this. Only Miele has a triple 
layer of insulation between the wash 
cabinet and the outer casing, making it 
the quietest dishwasher you can buy. The 
closest competitor runs at 72 decibels 
compared to our 53. That's the difference 
between street noise and office hum. 

A WASHER THAT CAN TAKE WHATEVER 

YOU DISH OUT. 

fieles powerful circulation pump and 3 (not just | or 2) spray 
rms regulate water pressure at every level. While your 
lates get a vigorous washing below, your glasses get gentler 
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treatment up top. And Miele 
gives you as many as 7 (not just 
|, 2, or 3) wash programs ee Vi 
Mieles stainless steel interior wasnt selected for 
striking appearance. But because it's rus eis f, 

Pee and far more durable than 
typical plastic or porcelain basins. It 
has to be. In Europe, when people 
move, they take their Miele dish- 
washer with them. 


MIELE GIVES YOU LOADS OF FLEXIBILITY. 
Like a built-in water softener for hard water areas. 
The capacity to hold 12 complete place settings with room left 
over. And an adjustable rack system with interchangeable 
inserts that can hold your awkward salad bowl and long- 
stemmed wine glasses. When we say more 
goes into a Miele, we mean it. 


IN EUROPE, MIELE IS AHOUSEHOLD WORD. 


Because in addition to dishwashers, 
we offer a complete line of washers 





and dryers, ranges and vacuum ! S&S 


cleaners. All of which are now available to you in America. 
For your nearest Miele dealer, contact Sierra Electronics, 8650-23rd St., 
Sacramento, CA 95826, (916) 386-0310, or Vent-A-Hood of California, 
7050 Valley View St., Buena Park, CA 90620, (714) 523-1511. 
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Share Our Appreciation of Masterpieces. 


Eraser Regs 


8431 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles (Main Office) 
. West Hollywood, CA 90069 PSR ETA 


Two Minutes from P.D.C. 











Raymond IF. Emkkelbollll 


ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 
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FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 


... that close to where you 
live, free access to 
Government information 
is available on subjects 
ranging from starting your 
own business to planning 
a family vacation? Access 
to this information. .. and 
much more. . . is free at 
your Depository Library. 
So be better informed. 
Ask at your local library 
or write to the Federal 
Depository Library 
Program, Office of the 




















Public Printer, Washington, 
DC 20401. 
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Federal Depository 
Library Program 
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fn 







This program is supported by The Advertising Council and is a 
public service of this publication 





J&B drinkers obviously know a thing or two about fine Scotch. 
But when they get the urge to hop Scotch, there's always Bushmills 
Premium Irish Whiskey. 
GIVE pont SOME R&R. The worlds oldest 
whiskey, established 1608. 
For 380 years, Bushmills has been triple- 







distilled in copper potstills for a distinctively 
| gentle, premium taste. 

y More and more people are turning to 
Bushmills when they want something other 


than their favorite whiskey. 


Only to discover their favorite whiskey. 


Os eit 


PREMIUM IRISH WHISKEY. SINCE 1608. 








A BLEND 
Horse a o Flay, 
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COUNTY ANTRIM 


40% ALC. BY VOL. (80 PROOF) 750 ML 
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Poolside Sculpture # Fountain Pieces 
Centerpiece Art - Private Estate & Institutional 
* Limited Editions + 
Showing May 13, 14, 15 at New Masters Gallery, Carmel 


Dale Joseph Evers 


P.O. Box 203, Cayucos, California 93430 (805) 995-2557 


RD. M. BAROKH 0 ANTIQUES 
: Fine Furniture © Works of Art 


@ 
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Dair of Italian 
farly 19th Century 
Blackamoors - 6 ft 


137 E. De la Guerra, Wi 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 965-8685 








Italian Dining Chairs made of Walnut, circa 1890. 
French Walnut and Brass Hallstand, circa 1880. 





CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Teas Wie Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import : 


THREE LOCATIONS 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 








The Sign of Respect 


JON DOUGLAS COMPANY 
Realtors 


THE SIGN OF RESPECT 


(800) 451-1026 


Exclusive Affiliate of Sotheby’s International Realty. . . Associ- 
ate of the Ken Corporation of Tokyo, Japan. . .30 offices in 3 
counties. . . 1500 professional sales agents... Trained specialists 
in Residential, Commercial, Estates, Condominiums, New 
Projects... Member of largest relocation networks in America 
_..International Division... 1987 sales in excess of $3 bil 
lion. . .Now the largest independent real estate firm in California. 


Santa Monica High School. . . Academic scholar- 
ship to Stanford University... All Pacific Coast 
Conference quarterback. . . Most Valuable Player 
in 1957 Shrine East-West Classic Bowl Game. . . 
Graduated magna cum: laude...Phi Beta 
Kappa..-United States Davis Cup tennis 
team...Marine Corps. ..Founder, President, 
C.EO. Jon Douglas Company. “What we need is 
an opportunity to describe our exceptional capa- 
bilities to you. We want a chance to compete in 
today’s marketplace. We understand and welcome 
its challenges.” 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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AEG 














ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING FROM 
GERMANY. 

European elegance 
you'll have to taste 

to believe. 


From AEG's “Quatro” 


)V—TaI a (eLa LL ae 
different cooking methods 
in the same oven, to 
under-counter ranges with 
easy access oven trays, 
and a choice of glass 
front panels, AEG offers 
ovens and cooktops with 


JIRBE De 
mexico | 


The Ultimates 
Southwest Design 


Seven warehouses all in one 
location: consisting of a multi- 
million dollar inventory in 


such items as furniture, light- 
ing, architectural appoint- 
ments, antiques, numerous 


artifacts, etc., 


Gl: 


One day touring our ware- 
houses is equivalent to years 
of searching in Mexico. 


(818) 769-5090 


0356 RIVERTON AVE. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 


features that help make 
cooking a delicious 
(oe) a1 g1e-8 


For further information on 
all AEG built-in kitchen 
appliances and a dealer 
nearest you, please call 


CA 91601 
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at 1 (800) 344-0043. 
In New Jersey, 
call (201) 225-8837. 


If your tastes lean to the 
finer things in life, just 


taste what AEG will bring you. 


REFRIGERATORS / FREEZERS / INTEGRATED COOKTOPS / UNDER-COUNTER RANGES 
WALL OVENS / DOUBLE WALL OVENS/ DISHWASHERS / EXHAUST HOODS 


ANDI-CO / WEST Appliances, Inc. ‘/ 13340 E. Firestone Blvd., Suite P, Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670°/ (213) 921-8785 
ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. / 65 Campus Plaza, Raritan Center, Edison, NU 08837 / (201) 225-8837 
































1775 ALAMEDA 
SAN FRANCISC 
(415) 864-7813 

TLX: 338-628 


pIREET 
CA 94103 















494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 
PORT BEACH, CA 92663 

(714) 650-2200 

> 714-650-3729 








Ee | 
530 SIXTH AVE. 

SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(619) 281-2477 
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2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 
(415) 676-1042 





3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DAL , TX 75204 
(214) 528-2890 
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Sweeping blue water views from Sheraton Mirage Serre North Shore Kauai, Hawaii. 


Breathtaking beauty. High adventure. Cascading waterfall soe, Puitges 


Enchanting “Bali Hai: These natural delights are vista and venue for Sheraton 


Mirage Princeville. International elegance, personal care and 5-star hospitality. Pla 
irage Princeville. Internatic a 1¢e, personal care ospitality. Play Sheraton 
challenging golf on 27 hole’ Makai.’ famous host to the LPGA Kemper Open. Plus M RAGE 


the new Prince’ course. Experience lush, green tropical Kauai, the “Garden |sland” INCEVILLE 


Sheraton Mirage Princeville 
commands the breathtaking 


beauty of Hanalei Bay and the warm, friendly service of Sheraton Mirage Princeville...a true paradise. ® 3} Thehospitaity people of TPA 
l ¢ =} 


Book through Sheraton Worldwide Reservations. U.S.A. and Canada 800-325-3535 Toll Free. (Note: Includes Alaska and Hawaii.) Or see your travel agent. 
KAUAI, HAWAII: SHERATON MIRAGE PRINCEVILLE. AUSTRALIA: SHERATON MIRAGE GOLD COAST AND PORT DOUGLAS. 
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_ Model 550 combination unit featuring bottom 
' Grawer freezer 


See Sub-Zero on display at leading 
kitchen and appliance dealer showrooms. 
Send for colorful brochure on unique 
kitchens. 


~ 








refrigerator/freezer with 
new optional panelized 
grille 


Mode! 501R refrigerator and Model 501F 
freezer 





Model 532 combination 


_Wrhen beauty bs as 
Unporlanl as Porormance 


Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction. 


A new elegance — the new Sub-Zero 500 Series 
featuring an exciting new Eurostyled molded white 
and glass interior, combined with the exterior beauty 
of true built-in refrigeration and reliability of a high 
performance system. LJ Including the new 500 Series, 
Sub-Zero has over sixteen models of full-size and 
undercounter built-in refrigerators, freezers and 
icemakers available. LJ All models feature a 24” 
depth which enables them to fit flush with most 
standard base kitchen cabinets and affords easy 
accessibility to all stored items. All models are 
designed to accept decorative exterior panels of 
virtually any material, providing complete flexibility in 
the kitchen design. LJ Features include an 
outstanding refrigeration system, automatic icemaker, 
easy glide crispers, self-venting, automatic defrost 
and adjustable storage flexibility. Every Sub-Zero unit 
is completely test run at the factory for total 
performance before delivery. 





All this is backed by Sub-Zero’s new 12-year 
protection plan. Ask your dealer for details. 


SUB-ZERO 


SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., PO. Box 4130, Madison, WI 53711 — 608/271-2233 





Model 561 combination 
refrigerator/freezer 


All 500 Series models shown feature 
new Eurostyled interiors 
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Pea i Cornero Ttnrecte churn one out in only 45 seconds, we eave netitehrett mone uelcnecas | 
a single glass, But then, our goal is not an at ah mat ai Py WATE RFORD 


© 1988 Waterford’ Crystal, P.O, Box 2298, Ocean. New Jersey 07712. A i 
peter Sage : Steadfastin a world of wavering standards. 
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